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Our X Series High Speed Looms Are 


Precision Built 


Use Only 


Precision Built Repair Parts 


Or 
Your Looms Will Lose Speed and 
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Your Seconds and Costs Will Go Up 
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Your Profits Will Go Down 
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Duplicate the Precision Parts That 
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‘OME bad weather, U.S. Army officers 
slip on their field overcoats and stay 
warm and dry. The coat itself is made of 
wind-resistant, water-repellent cotton 
poplin or twill, with a removable wool 
lining. Note drawstring on hood to in- 
sure snug fit. 

Because textiles, like bullets, are war 
essentials, mills everywhere are striving 
for maximum production...and a big 
help in achieving trouble-free operation 
of textile machinery is lubrication with 
Texaco. 

Texaco Spindura Oils, for example, 
permit higher spindle speeds and heavier 





TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS * METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 


2 Om Re RR = 


TEXACO Lubri 


packages by cushioning against vibra- 
tion, resisting hunting and lagging. They 
assure more uniform tension and twist 
...a smoother, stronger yarn...by re- 
sisting oxidation and thickening. They 
lessen fogging and stock spoilage. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so effec- 
tive in service they are definitely pre- 
ferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States. The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More locomotives and railroad cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


* More revenue airline miles in the U.S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


* More stationary Diese! horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any ‘other brand. 


* More Diesel horsepower on stream: 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with all other brands | 
combined. 
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WE WISH that something more could be expected 
from the congressional hearings on the raw-cotton prob- 
lem under way in Washington this month than merely 
new tricks for supporting the cotton farmers at the 
expense of mills, consumers, and taxpayers; but, if past 
history can be taken as a guide, the only people who 
are likely to derive benefit from the outcome, with the 
exception of the farmers, are foreign textile manufac- 
turers and foreign consumers. 

The chief errors usually made by our legislators result 
apparently from their unwillingness or inability to look 
far enough ahead. ‘The temporary measures they adopt 
only aggravate the problem and lead to more and more 
short-sighted measures of the same general character. 
‘hese men are of course constantly hoping for a break 
—trusting that at some time, somehow, technological 
progress will come to their rescue by reducing the costs 
of raising cotton or that some hitherto unrecognized 
need and demand for cotton will arise. 

One of the factors which encourage this hope is the 
knowledge that inventors, undiscouraged by past fail- 
ures, are still trying to develop thoroughly satisfactory 
machines for picking cotton; but all men who are trying 
to solve the raw-cotton problem must remember that 
technological progress in one activity must do more 
than match such progress in a competing activity. 


IN OTHER WORDS, any textile-school freshman facing 
the textile horizon in the middle of a cloudy night can 
see that all natural fibers are heading, although at vary 

ing speeds, for eventual eclipse. To be sure, cotton has 
more spinnability and more strength-retaining absorp- 

tivity than synthetic fibers have today, and it can pro 
vide more loftiness in varns. But how permanent are 
these advantages? What is to prevent the manufacturers 
of nylon from thermo-setting a permanent cnnkle or 
curl or spiral in their fibers? Recent experiments indicate 
that good surface friction can be given high-tenacity 
viscose fibers by a dispersion of a polymer of silica. Our 
legislators must recognize the vital fact that, although 
the cost of growing cotton can possibly be reduced, so 
can the cost of producing synthetics; and that, while the 
mechanical picking of cotton tends to lower the grade 
of the cotton fiber, the various synthetic fibers are clean 
to start with, and the possibilities in improving their 
properties are unlimited. 


COTTON Planners 


Does all this mean that we should let the ruthless 
law of nature and of economics—the law of survival of 
the fittest—take effect? At least in part, yes—but per 
haps we do not need to be heartless about it. In an 
uncontrolled economy, those who find themselves in an 
unprofitable business are obliged to turn to something 
else. Even the success of the mechanical cotton picker 
would force the conversion of thousands of human 
pickers to other forms of livelihood. We should acceler- 
ate that movement. Let us, instead of spending millions 
to support the cotton growers with what amounts to 
perpetual charity, investigate the possibilities in spend 
ing those same millions to move them into an activity 
with a more promising future. If successful, our expendi- 
tures will then be temporary and the solution of the 
raw-cotton problem will be definite and final. What 
wiser course is there for our legislators to follow? 


IT 1S A COURSE which is uncharted, difficult, and 
challenging; and the man who is a pessimist on Amer- 
ica’s future will believe that it offers no better solution 
than does the artificial support of cotton agriculture. 
Such a man sees in the dim distance nothing but a 
stagnant economy, with a diminishing production and 
an increasing unemployment, reducing further the 
demand for cotton from those who contrive to grow it 
and precluding the possibility of jobs for those who 
decide to abandon it. 

Please, one thing at a time. We must do many things 
to insure a sound and healthy overall economy; but, 
with a solid understanding of what makes an economic 
mechanism run, we have got to do our best with each 
of the elements which make up that mechanism. 

Cotton is still an exceedingly important crop, and 
ahead of it lies a period of large, although diminishing, 
demand. Now is the time, therefore, to begin conclusive 
measures which it is obvious that we must sooner oF 
later whole-heartedly adopt, even if for no other purpose 
than to benefit the growers themselves. Better to begin 
conversion now, while the numbers of people involved 
are relatively small, than to risk the possibility that a 
leap forward in the progress of synthetic fibers will pro- 
duce a sudden collapse of the whole cotton economic 
structure, for which we are totally unprepared. 
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To Keep Drive Efficiency Up 
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Rhoads Engineering Service, based on long speciali- 
zation in the ieee and application of leather 
belting, has helped many textile manufacturers to 
secure real savings and lowered cost per yard of 
cloth through increased efficiency of their drives. 
We can help you too, in planning a new drive or 
changing an old one. 


Tannate-Rockwood drives have proved their excep- 
tional reliability during recent years in maximum 
production. Tannate belts have unusual grip. They 
resist moisture, machine oils and many weak chemi- 
cals. Little maintenance is required to assure long 


life. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS Established 1702 


35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Look at Motor 









»>You Can Save with High-Speed Instead of{Lc 
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G00 LBS. SAVED / 
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1. In most applications, an 1800 rpm motor with 2. When you buy an 1800 rpm instead of 450 rpm 3, N 


Texrope Drive will ably do the job of a lower- 15 hp squirrel-cage motor, for example, 600 1b of f rpm 
speed, direct-connected motor ... and give you critical materials are saved. And you save well overt § parir 
exactly the speed you want — at lower cost! $200—with the drive figuredin! This saving is typical. J save 


=»>You Can Save with Single-Speed Instead of|M 
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1. Infrequently needed speed changes can be had 2. With the Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Sheave, you 


by changing from one size motor sheave to another. can increase or decrease speed by adjusting sheave @ you 
By juggling complete drives, speeds can be changed diameter, as above. Within limits, an unbroken 3.75 
over the full range — from 1:1 to 7:1. series of speeds can be obtained. Spe 
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Take a Fresh 
1 Buying! aE 


It was good business in peacetime to 
0 Low-Speed Moto TSeee use — as widely as possible — high- 
speed motors with Allis-Chalmers 
Texrope Drives...and single-speed 
motors with Allis-Chalmers Vari- 
Pitch Sheaves and Speed-Changers. 
And it’s clearer every day that those 
material and money-saving practices 
are vital practices in time of war! 














vy) Pr ODAY the whole picture of buying and 

bt ad) ° 
applying motors has changed. Note at 
) rpm 3. Note that efficiency rises from 79% for a 450 the left how much you can save for your 
lb of f tpm motor to 87.5% for an 1800 rpm motor. Com- country and yourself with high and single- 
Over @ paring power consumption, the 1800 rpm motor speed motors made flexible by Texrope Drives. 


pical. § saves you over 30 kwh/24 hr. day. 


of| Multi-Speed Motors... 


As America’s only builder of both elec- 
tric motors and V-belt drives, Allis-Chal- 
mers has long advocated the proper combin- 
ing of motor and V-belt drive. 

And today you benefit from Allis- 
Chalmers’ vast, pioneering experience in this 
field when you ask for and get the right 
combination of Lo-Maintenance Motor and 
Texrope Drive! Call your nearby district 
office. Or write ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. 
Co. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 















A 1560 


i in the Boston Symphony, Blue 
Network, Saturday at 8:30 pm, EWT. 


w i" \ i Be y é , iat ; 
you @ 3. Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Speed Changer gives Te , Ss alideataaiestae 
eave @ you infinite changes at the turn of a wheel — within VICTORY 
oken @ 3.75 to 1, It’s the most compact, flexible variable- “aa 


Speed transmission available. | 
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OUR Exferweuce WITH 


THESE AND OTHER SYNTHETICS 


CAN HELP YOU 


pevotd Costly Experiments 


Photomicrographs used thru courtesy of Textile World 


The yarns and fabrics made from these and other synthetic fibers 
will be used in increasingly greater amounts after the war. Saco- 
Lowell engineers can help you now in planning and developing 


the proper organization for the efficient processing of these fibers. 


Saco- Lowell has designed the spe- 


cialized equipment necessary to blend, prepare 
and spin many of these fibers in simple or 
complex combinations. Since the number 
of blends which can be made from these new 
fibers is almost unlimited, Saco-Lowell ma- 
chinery has been built with a flexibility which 


makes it possible to make good yarn from 


ARALAC 


any of these synthetics. QAt present we can 
only tell you about the things we have been 
doing... and urge you to make plans for 
tomorrow. If you are planning to enter 
this new and rapidly growing field, our engi- 
neers can be of great assistance to you now 
in helping you select the proper organization 


and equipment. 


aco-Lewell S 


Charlotte Greenville Atlants 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WOIHER GREAT ADVANCE 
WW BE PERFORMANCE! 


—the new COMPASS STEEL CABLE transmission belt 


for heavy-duty service 


OW comes the greatest step-up in belt 
N efficiency since the introduction of the 
spectacular Compass Cord belt in 1929 — the 
new Goodyear Compass Steel Cable Belt. 


Built on the same patented principle that made 
the Compass world-famous for handling indus- 
try’s heaviest loads, this new belt is sinewed 
with endless multiple-strand steel cables —in 
place of cotton cables or cord — embedded in 
highest quality synthetic rubber and enclosed 
in a heavy-duty fabric envelope. 


This construction gives far greater power 
capacity than has ever been obtainable in 
transmission belting heretofore. The new 
Steel Cable Compass has many times greater 
strength than the heaviest duty Compass Cord 
belt. It will handle far heavier loads, with- 
stand much higher tensions, making possible 

more compact drives, with 


— GOODYEAR 


smaller belts and pulleys. 


Beyond this it is the first truly stretchless belt 
—a belt that remains constant in length, free 
from shrink in storage. Once fitted to a drive, 
you should seldom, if ever, have to touch the 
take-up. It is more flexible than any fabric- 
bodied belt and has a far longer life-expectancy. 


Remember, only Goodyear has years of expe- 
rience in building Compass-type belts. With 
this Goodyear combines the knowledge gained 
in developing the first successful steel cable 
conveyor and V belts — a priceless knowledge 
that insures tested quality. 


[f you have a difficult heavy-duty drive—a band- 
wheel power, compressor, generator or other 
belt-killer—get full data about this revolutionary 
new Goodyear development from the G.T. M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. Or write Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 


Compass~—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBBER PRODUCTS 


CH Eeeenare COMPASS STEEL CABLE TRANSMISSION BELT 


BUY WAR BONDS—BUY FOR KEEPS 
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for Heavy-Duty Drives 


The Goodyear Compass Stee! 
Cable belt is bodied with multi- 
strand airplane-type cable spi- 
, ralled continuously without a 
splice. Cable on opposing sides 
of belt axis is twisted in opposite 


ol Talo MoM s Miavl Mani lep 
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‘A name worth 
remembering” 


Fairbanks-Morse 


To search constantly for ways to improve is a basic Fair- 
banks-Morse policy. Development work goes on con- 
tinually in our research laboratories—in good years and 
bad, in time of peace and in time of war. During the 
months and years ahead this research will yield a rich 


harvest to users of scales, Diesels, generators, motors, 


or pumps. (_7) 
DD ae 


General Sales Manager 


Sturdily built without springs or delicate 
parts, Fairbanks-Morse Scales are more 
than highly accurate weighing instru- 
ments. In their countless types, styles, and 
modifications they weigh while materials 
are moving, furnish printed weight rec- 
ords, count small parts and products, 
weigh and disburse preset amounts auto- 
matically, and can keep ingredient propor- 
tions secret. 


. 3 Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
! Chieago 5, Hlinois 


Scales 


Diesel Locomotives + Diesel 
Engines e Generators e Motors 
Pumps e Scales e Magnetos 
Stokers ¢ Railroad Motor Cars and 
Standpipes e Farm Equipment 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
©) 1944. Fairbanks 
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Published Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


CONVERTER USING NEW 
PIECE GOODS IDENTIFICATION 
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3 AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer ef CROWN® Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
MARCUS HOOK, PENNSYLVANIA ee 


LETTERS TO ARMED SERVICES 
SUBJECT OF A. V. C. ADS 


In its recent employee relations adver- 
tising, the American Viscose Corporation 
has attempted to promote more letter writ- 
ing to members of the Armed Services. 
One advertisement dramatizes the loneli- 
ness our fighting men will feel on Christ- 
mas Day in an effort to persuade the home 
Pea ; ea ha ; — folks to write Christmas letters to all their 

The benefits of this tape method of identification are obvious, for it means DR eae Biel alias alii aii 
that every purchase from a bolt 1S clearly and completely “tagged.” The tape of local employees in uniform as an aid in 


e 


carries information and instructions according to the CROWN Tested three- 


Benrose Fabrics is now identifying its CROWN Tested piece goods by a 
new method that has been made available by the American Viscose Corpo- 
ration. The new identification is accomplished by inserting a tape at the point 
of winding. The tape, a narrow strip of paper, runs continuously through 
the bolt. 


preparing a letter-writing list. 


tag system, and may also include the fabric name if the converter so desires. 
MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 


FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


fabrication methods, and the development 
of new yarns and fibers. I 


A. V. C. SPONSORS 4-H CONTEST 


For the second year, the “Dress Review” 
conducted by the National 4-H Clubs is 
being sponsored by the American Viscose 
Corporation, Forty-two states are partici- 
pating in the contest. 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


2 

3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 
f 

AN 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


“CROWN” TESTED 


The girls make any garment that will fit nee on 
ii Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


into their own wardrobe... sportswear, 
street dresses, etc. One winner is chosen in 


CARDING RAYON STAPLE 


Worsted card operating on rayon staple 


[ERICAN VISCOSE 


fiber in the Textile Research Department 
of American Viscose Corporation, Marcus 
Hook, Pa. On this and other types of regu- 
lar commercial machinery provided for 
the purpose, the research staff carries out 
extensive experimental work leading to- 
ward improv ements in rayon products and 


each state. The prize is a trip to the Na- 
tional 4-H Congress, which ts being held 
in Chicago this year during the first week 
in December. 

Last year, there were 216,407 entrants; 
out of this number, 34,317 completed the 
contest, 


BUY AT LEAST ONE EXTRA $100.00 BOND 
During the Sixth War Loan 


CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R.1.; Charlotte, N. ©.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 


noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.: Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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A Bearing Tip 
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at higher speeds, must be mounted 





loose in the housing, a spiral spring 
contacting the outer ring as shown above, 
is a simple and effective means of prevent- 
ing excessive slippage, housing wear and 
resultant formation of iron oxide. When 
correctly proportioned the coils of the 


spring are distorted and impose a certain 


MLLIP 
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amount of radial pressure on the outer ring. 
While this does not prevent axial movement 
of the bearing it does have the effect of 
stopping the ring from excessive rotation 
in either direction. New Departure engi- 
neers will gladly give further details. Ask 
for our new series of novel yet practical 
bearing mounting ideas for specific condi- 


tion problems. 3326 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE - 
Seles Branches: DETROIT, G. M. Bldg., Trinity 2-4700 . 
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| JOHNSON & BASSETT 


a8 
FOR 


mae Cage oe 
RRP Caer 


} The J&B Mule produces a true woolen yarn — superior 
in'strength, elasticity, loftiness, roundness and uniform- 
ity of size and twist to that produced by frame spinning. 


2 \t permits inspection of the thread. 


3 !t will handle a much coarser roving than a frame, 
thereby increasing production at the card by 15 to 


20%. 


4 !t will successfully spin short staple roving which will 
not hold together on a frame. 


5 It requires less horse power than a frame. 


INTERIMEDIA 
ware O8 


T 


¢ PACKAGE 
FILLING 


1.8 SMALL pACKAGE 


FOR FILLING 


a a gah cial 


6 Spindle for spindle, it will produce as much yarn as a 
frame, due to a practical operating speed and neg- 
ligible breakage. 


7 The cost of the yarn produced is at least ¥% that of 
yarn produced on a frame. 


8 Its initial cost is several times less than that of frames 
with equal production. 


9 Its cost of upkeep is exceptionally low. 


1Q The J & B filling package does not require rewinding 
for an automatic loom. 
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Vac en | 


ity requires 40 H.P. 

Take Reasons No. 6 and 7: 

A 384 spindle Small Package Mule, 24” gauge, 
spins 240 lbs. of 3 run yarn in 8 hours, whereas 
four ring spinning frames in the same mill, with 
a total of 384 spindles, spin 256 Ibs. But the 
cost of spinning the frame yarn is $17.60, 
whereas the cost of spinning the mule yarn is 
only $8.50. In the case of the Giant Package 


Mule versus ring spinning, the difference in labor 
cost is much greater. 


Take Reason No. 8: 
2 ring spinning frames of 120 spindles each, 
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of invioliclieh:. 


Take Reason No. 12: 


Giant Package Mule Bobbins cost $144.25 per 
M, in lots of 10,000, whereas frame bobbins cost 
about $800.00 per M. 


TELL US YOUR WOOL SPINNING PROBLEM 
AND LET US MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS. 


* 


Spindle assembly which automatically adjusts 
itself to eccentric loads, preventing vibration and 
permitting high speeds and uniformity of yarn. 





Slashers at West Point Mfg. Company, 
West Point, Ga., are controlled by The 
Brown Moist-o-graph System. 


HOW WET or DRY 
IS YOUR WARP? 


Guessing moisture content is costly — baked or dry 
warps mean poor weaving, chafing, and excessive fly. 
Over-wet warps mean mildew and rust stains. 


Where warps are running too dry or too wet, the 


Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH eliminates guesswork. It con- 
trols slasher speed to insure a uniformly level warp to 
meet your particular weave room requirements. 


It measures, records and controls the exact moisture 
content, thereby giving you a better weaving warp 
which will increase weave room production. 


Further, by maintaining the correct moisture content, 
the Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH Controller permits lower 
humidity in the weave room. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH maintains the correct 
slasher speed, and makes a continuous and permanent 
chart record of moisture content within one-half of 


one percent. Ranges for cotton are 4% to 12% and — Write The Brown Instrument Company, a divi- 
for rayon 1% to 20%. sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 


Users of Brown MOIST-0o-GRAPH control systems have Company. 4508 ‘Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 
44, Pennsylvania. Offices in all principal 


increased slasher speeds as much as 40%, and have sia: Ua teins: Mean te i 
noticeably increased weave room production. Youcan § Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middlesex, Eng- peciall 
do likewise. land—Nybrokajen 7, Stockholm, Sweden. mac 


ROWN MOIST-O'GRAPH J 


al 
Colors 
ular wi 
The 


Colors 
San 
“a . rl 


To Measure and Control is to Economize 
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SANDOZ 


ae) 


Yoke Cuight BY INTERWOVEN 


Whenever candles gleam, and pres- 
ents are opened, socks by Interwoven 
are another tradition of the season. 
Colors by Sandoz play a part in this pop- 
lar w ay of saying, Merry Christmas.” 

The complete group of Sandoz Wool 
Colors, for instance, have proved es- 
pecially satisfactory in meeting the 
exacting requirements of level dyeing 
and fastness. 


Sandoz technicians, in thinking 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC 





% 


ahead with textiles, also developed the 
Metomega Chrome colors in a complete 
color range. Reducing boiling time by 
as much as 50%, they speed the de- 
velopment of correct shading. 
Likewise, in chemical auxiliaries, 
Sandoz can help you. Levana, for in- 
stance, protects tensile strength and 
prevents shrinking or felting in dyeing. 
To assist in meeting your needs for 


acid, chrome or direct dyes, and chem- 


oo OT 


VAN DAM STREET, 


ical auxiliaries for all natural or syn- 
thetic fibres. Sandoz application lab- 
oratories are maintained in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los 
Angeles and Toronto, with stocks in 
those cities. Other branches: Chicago, 
Paterson, Providence. 

Watch for another “Color Achieve- 
ment” next month. Meantime, we join 
in wishing you all the best and bright- 


est in Christmas cheer. 


NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 





Winks aheaduith Titles SD 








TUBES FOR DYEING OR TWISTING ON... 


The Roto-Coner*, the winder with the exclusive 
Rotary Traverse, may be equipped for the production 
of dye tubes or twister tubes, as well as for knitt ng 
or warping packages. There are four types of traverses, 
and each one is standard for its respective ty pe of work, 

kither a two-turn or three-turn traverse. with uni- 
form spacing of groove crossings, is used for tubing, 
Maximum winding speeds are obtained. Any desired 
density of package may be wound by making simple 
adjustments in speed and tension. 

Almost any type of dye tube can be accommodated, 
Yarn to be twisted is wound onto tubes which rotate 
on the bare winding spindle: these tubes will fit the 


twister creel without alteration of the creel spindle. 


Wniversal Winding Company 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 





Dye packages wound on the Roto-Coner* 


are free from hard ends. The groove in 


the Rotary Traverse reverses the yarn 






quickly at each end of the package; there 






is no dwell, no tendency for the yarn to 






roll inward at the base end. As a result. 






dye penetration is even throughout the 






package. 











Twister tubes are wound on the Roto- 


Coner*® at 550 yards per minute — with 





every inch of yarn carefully inspected by 





efficient Precision Cleaners which are 






easily set with perfect uniformity from 





spindle to spindle. Higher twisting speeds 






are thus made possible — in some cases 






as much as 25% higher. 





rx 


CONERS 


“The Retany Thavense Winder 


WoopD cONES . PAPER CONES PARALLEL TUBES 





TEFC—Protects Against 
Destructive Dust, Grit, 
Powdered Materials 


3 OTHER TYPES 
OF PROTECTION 


FOR PROTECTION Against 


Atmospheres That Contain Acid and 
Alkali Fumes — Abrasive Dusts 


Use Century TEFC Motors 


Form J 


General Purpose Application Century Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled motors are designed 


to operate continuously in abnormal atmospheres found in 
chemical and processing plants. 


They provide protection against atmospheres containing 
acid and alkali fumes, oil or animal fats, coolant solu- 
tions, metallic, abrasive, and other destructive dusts, grit, 
and powders. 


Where atmospheres are charged with high concentra- 


tions of destructive fumes, Century TEFC motors can be 
Splash Proof Protection provided with special insulations. 


Why not find out how Century TEFC motors can help you 
avoid production delays and help achieve continuous, eco- 
nomical performance? Call in a Century engineer. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 
1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
meer Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


Century Explosion Proof fer 
Motor wor 
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AMERICAN MONORAIL 
AUTOMATIC CLEANERS 


..»CLEANS WITH A 


Swirling 


COLUMN OF AIR 


LET an American MonoRail Engineer 
tell you the complete story of controled 
Cyclonic Cleaning. Write for copy of 
the new 24 page book explaining many 
cost saving advantages. 





I 
1. Automatic Cleaning over t 
winders, twisters, spoolers F i 
and warpers produces . that | 
cleaner yarn with less ~ the 
breakage andstoppageon _o@ig appl 
the looms. | And 
> 
Controlled downward Fi rial ¢ 
swirl of the air currents furni 
prevents blowing of lint eh 
from one machine to an- plane 
other during cleaning. ™ coati 
Automatic devices canbe gm: the f 
installed to reduce clean- * Whe 
ing velocity while blower Zs) ed u 


travels over idle machines. 
This prevents unravelling f| 
of roving or yarn while eee oor 
enentes frames free from 
int. : ” 


American MonoRail 

Cleaners can be assem- 

bled by mounting the 

} blower as a trailer, in a 

Ba . ee variety of arrangements to 
overcome unusually low 


ee a eB eRe kg ceiling conditions at no 


extra cost. 
13108 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 


ra 
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HOSE office chairs in the pic- 


ture are covered with fabric 


that has been coated with GEON, 
the mew raw material with so ma 

applications in the textile field. 
And, of course, as upholstery mate- 
tial GEON is not limited to office 
furniture. In bus, railroad, and air- 
plane service GEON, either as a 
coating or sheet, can add years to 
the normal life of seat coverings. 
When peace permits, GEON-treat- 
ed upholstery—and draperies and 
awnings oak wall coverings and 
floor coverings and many other 


CTT] 


Se Mh de 
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domestic products—will bring 
beauty plus economy to American 
homes. 


GEON’S unusual wear resistance 
is only one of its advantages in the 
field of seat coverings. For ex- 
ample, it’s washable—water has no 
effect on it—so seats may be kept 
clean. It can be made in a wide 
range of attractive colors. Its re- 
sistance to age and sunlight means 
that it won’t crack and become un- 
sightly. Foods, chemicals, acids 
have no effect on GEON. It won't 
become sticky when warm, or brit- 
tle when cold. Safety is increased 
because GEON resists flame. 

In other textile applications 
GEON has proved itself a su- 


perior fabric coating for rain- 


wear. Its mildew resistance has 
made possible numerous invalu- 
able war applications in the trop- 
ics. Products made from GEON 
may be used in a dozen—or fifty 
—ways in the home; shower cur- 
tains, clothing bags, tablecloths, 
ironing pads, food bowl covers— 
the list seems almost limitless. 


Right now the use of GEON is 
subject to allocation by the War 
Production Board. Our develop- 
ment staff and laboratory facilities 
are available to help you work 
out any special problems or appli- 
cations. For more complete infor- 
mation, write Department H-3, 
Chemical Division, 324 Rose Build- 
ing, E. Ninth and Prospect, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION — 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


ROSE BUILDING, E. NINTH & PROSPECT, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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z ot day, industrial’s textile 


ee ee Me CMe tt el) 
discovering new possibilities 
: Pee Me time girl: lie BT 
wet te aes tad 


CMe CMe Mae wr le eg 
ducing rayon rar yee mtg 
sturdy enough for super- 
strength TIRE CORD — 


ao (|) eee 


oe 


Strong, uniform, knot free 
yarn is the secret of good 
iC eee 


“Continuous Process” ma- 

Pt MC et eM aL 

-< development, produce it per- 
ae Co) Be 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Yand ed fs). 
eriumususAAecesd CLEVELAND, OHIO ~- New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 


wee 













a 


FTTH ees © 2 © s Ontheother hand, the “Continuous Process™ 


is capable of making a gossamer yarn 
for the daintiest cobweb of a fabric. This 
yarn, in textile sizes, is the famous 


‘Spun-lo 





and ee ee ee Strong, uniform, knotfree yarn is the secret 


of an exquisite dress material. The 
“Continuous Process’” produces that, too. 
Not much now (war work, you 
know) but this is the time to learn 
the characteristics of 
“Continuous Process” *Spunelo. 
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STEEL 


STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS 


Prompt Seruice for the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


All types and formulae. Consult our Technical 


Service for your Specifications requirements. 


ROLLING STAINLESS STEEL EXCLUSIVELY 


EASTERN STAINLESS STEEL CORP. 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND, U.S. A. 
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7 Hy 2 ER MODEL 102 
FOR WINDING % ~ Le 








































e inspected yarn for knitting, 


doubler supply, the Foster 
ke it 











WAHETHER it is used to prepar 


warping, dyeing, OF for twister oF 
Model 102 Winder has important advantages, which ma 


‘deal for the purpose, 5 follows: 














.” TRAVERSE CONE, IF DESIRED, containing 
10% more yarn than a 6" cone. It reduces 
doffing at the winder and, being © larger 
supply, makes subsequent operations more 


economical. 
? SELF THREADING AND SELF CLEANING SLUB 
CATCHING ATTACHMENTS (several different 
types), which make an important contribution 
to increased production and a better yarn. 
3 MINIMUM TO MAXIMUM TENSION. Even with 
minimum tension, yarn cannot jump out of 
guides. Minimum tension reduces breakage 
when winding soft twist yarns. Tension is in- 
creased by adding weights to tension disc. 
4 SUPERIOR TENSION DEVICES, reinforced at all 
possible points of wear, which produce 
even tension on the yarn. 
5 HIGH WINDING SPEED. While the practicable 
speed for different kinds of worsted yarns 
varies between 300 and 650 y. P- ™., it is 
uniformly higher with this machine than with 
older models. Combined with other features, 
it contributes to twice the production at two- 


thirds the cost. 
ANY ANGLE OF WIND, trom 9° 
be obtained by changing 4 sma 


Ae CONE 


ame UN): CONE 
































pisc TENSION 


2. Fibre washer 
contacts yarn 
at all times for 


to 18°, can 
Il gears in 














|. Hardened steel 
Hub Disc Washer 














| Prevents hub +h tensi 
} . smoo ension ° eh «ls . . 
et nie the head end. This flexibility is important 
cut by . Tension : . 
weight when running a variety of counts and types, 
le of wind for a given 

















since the wrong ang 
yarn will produce an unsa 


Send for Bulletin No. A-91 


yearn 


tistactory cone. 








ce 


All washers revolve and wear evenly 






FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY. 


WESTF 
1ELD, MASS., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg a . ae | 
we rlotte, - C.. 
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BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 


NORKS: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S.A. P.O. BOX 1071, BOSTON 3, MASS., U.S.A. 
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MORE LIGHT...LESS HEATING 
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AND CLEANING COSTS... 


N many big textile mills, large panels of PC Glass Blocks 

do more than supply ample light. 

Chey eliminate sweating or condensation, help maintain 
desired temperature and humidity levels. 

Chey provide plenty of clear diffused daylight, without glare 
near outer walls or gloom in more remote regions. Their 
insulating properties decrease heat transmission into and out 
of the building. They can be quickly and easily cleaned. 

{t will pay you to have full information on PC Glass Blocks. 
For when you remodel or build, you will be interested in the 
beauty, efficiency and economy you get with PC Glass Blocks. 
Just fill in and mail the convenient coupon and you will 
receive our free book which tells how PC Glass Blocks can 
save you time and money. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
632 DUQUESNE WAY ~- PITTSBURGH 22, PENNA. 
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Distributed by 


PITTSBURGH PLare GLASS COMPANY 


ett 


> and by W.P. Fuller & Co. on the 
Be a SS a oe oo. 
"ieee nist easiness aia “ 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation—Room 708 
632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me the free, illustrated book that tells how 
PC Glass Blocks have been used successfully in many 
industrial plants. 

Name 


Address 


City- 
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Put it on your PREFERRED LIST for After the War! 


ONE OF THESE MACHINES will replace two 
or three conventional speed frames. It is 
sturdy and of modern design. Mechanical 
features include the following 
Exceptionally strong differential gearins 
. draft changes quickly made...sim- 
plified builder, easily adjustable. 
articulated quiet chain bobbin shaft 
drive...superior finish, including pol- 
ished non-rusting metallic clearer covers 
. single or double sliver lifting rolls. 
angle iron creels 
The frame was specially designed to 
accommodate our High-Draft Roving Sys- 
tem, 4 or 5 roll, with Patented Scrol! 
Condenser. This system will produce 3.00 
to 6.00 hank roving from 50 to 60 grain 
sliver in ONE OPERATION. It is draft- 
ing cotton up to 30 on speeders and up to 
16 on intermediates. With mixtures, such 


as rayon and cotton or rayon and woo! 


e Diagroms showing.drafts obtainable with 4 Roll 
__and’5 Roll High-Dratt Roving Systems 


a “300 


iu ak} I 
re eae 


some installations are drafting as high as 
48 in one operation. 

Our Bakelite Patented Scroll Condenser 
has greatly simplified high drafting of 
sliver. It eliminates static and prevents 
the flaring and spreading of the fibres by 
condensing them into a compact sliver 
without disturbing parallelization, and 
gives just enough false twist to allow bet- 


ter control in the drafting zone. 


4 Roll High-Draft Roving System with 
Patented Scroll Condenser 


The H & B High-Draft Roving Frame 
not only greatly reduces the investment 
required in the card room, but also fre- 
quently increases production as compared 
with the equipment it replaces and invari- 
ably reduces manufacturing cost. This 
reduction has been as much as 6/10 of one 
cent. per lb. of yarn. 

Put this frame on your preferred list for 
after the war and let us know about your 
plans NOW, so you won't have to wait too 
long for delivery after we are permitted to 
accept orders for textile machinery. 


* 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office, 161 Devonshire Street; Charlotte 
Office, 1201-3 Johnston Bidg., Atlanta Office, 815 
Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg.; Export 
Dept., United States Machinery Co., 115 Broad 
Street, New York, U.S.A. 


5 Roll High-Draft Roving 
Patented Scroll Conde 
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Try this yourself to illustrate 
what happens when your belts 
lack Compensation. A pad of 
paper, held firmly and bent, has 
buckling sheets on the inside of 
the curve. This shows lack of 
equal tensions and _ illustrates 
why the plies of conventional 
belt “bootleg.” 


BONDS—buy more to 
bring the boys down 
the home stretch. 


KEEP AHEAD WITH 


- with its fatigue-relieving Strength Members — 
gives you longer belt life, 
more power at the Point of Production 


The Compensation Principle makes every ply 
work under equal stress—and prolongs the life 
of belts made from today’s synthetic rubbers. 
You no longer need penalize your production 
by constant alternating of “stretch and buckle” 
stresses which, in ordinary belt, cause ply 
rupture as the belt goes round the pulley. 
Look at the diagram below which illustrates the 
difference between ordinary belt and Com- 
pensated Belt behavior under curve load. Note 
how Compensation—a patented and exclusive 
MANHATTAN development—equalizes ply 
stresses, prevents these destructive alternations 
of “stretch and buckle.” Note how smoothly and 
uniformly the Compensated plies flex around 
the curve — providing fatigue relief for “war” 
rubber. 

The amazing service you get is the result of 
MANHATTAN’S specially designed Strength 
Members so laid in FLEXLASTICS* that you get 


*The term FLEXLASTICS ts a MANHATTAN Trade 


ORDINARY BELT 
ply stresses UNEQUAL 
one WORKER ply 
three SLACKER plies 


eS = 


Diagram shows approx- 
imately the division of 
tension on typical drives 
with ordinary belt and 
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a truly Compensated Construction — flexible, 
longer-lived, with high overload capacity and 
capable of running over smaller pulleys without 
danger of ply separation or rupture of out- 
side plies. 


This principle of Compensation was developed 
for Condor Compensated Transmission Belt but 
is now also incorporated in MANHATTAN Con- 
veyor Belts to increase service life where small 
end pulleys are used. 


Users report 3 to 4 times longer fastener life. A 
paper mill reports a 9year-old Compensated 
Belt “still performing like new.” “100% more 
starting load capacity without appreciable belt 
slip,” is still another comment. 


Compensate yourself three ways — safeguard 
production, get longer belt life, increase power 
transmission efficiency with this revolutionary 
Compensation Principle in MANHATTAN Belts. 


Mare. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTIC‘ 


BELT 


ply stresses “EQUALIZED” 
all plies workingasa TEAM 


Potent Nos. .978,912- 2,010,804 
SSS 


~B 2518s 
CB 25 18s, 
—/& 25 es 


iy —— —/§ asiss 
PLY STRESSES 


Condor Compensated Belt. 
How your belts take the curve 
load determines what you get 
in belt life and efficiency. 





TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 


stays on the job with less grinding 


A i an A 
Ge 
FLAT, SQUARE ro 


CROWNS THAT 
SEAT FIRMLY aan kG 


Tis "Urce® g 
FOUNDATION 
SIDES 
PARALLEL 


STRIPS EASIER—LESS GRINDING 


TUFFE 


RS OS OS 


If you want to increase production and lower 
costs in the card room, try Tufferized Card 


Clothing. 


It is made from the finest steel wire 
especially tempered for toughness and flexibility, 
yet it takes grinding easily to sharp, clean points. 


Because it is so accurately formed and placed 
in the foundation, Tufferized Card Clothing is 
easier to strip . . . and there is less danger of 
injuring or dulling the points. This means fewer 
grindings, more production and lower carding costs. 


Your best bet is to standardize on TUFFER. 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Wooler 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards @ Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned a‘ all plants 
Lickerins and Garnet Cy 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breast 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
© Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


Be ee el ne er eee a aa | 


= 
é 
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HOWARD BROS. "F<. co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories 
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This Rice Barto’ 


, Sync™ 
jiance ing © 
Re tinvous feed 


This cloth-printing machine, driven and 
controlled by Reliance Motor-drive, pro- 
vides many advantages in addition to 
high operating speed. 


Goods and backgrays are fed continu- 
ously. Tension of the fabric is automati- 
cally controlled. Pushbuttons at the 
printing end of the machine centralize 
control of all operations at the operator’s 


Type T Heavy-duty Reliance 
D-c. Motor, typical of those used 
for adjustable-speed drives on 
continuous printing machines. 


|, AT 300 YARDS PER MINUTE! 


finger tips —“‘run slow,” “jog,” “run fast,” 
“stop,” “rapid stop,” etc. Along with 
increased quantity of output, quality and 
uniformity are improved. 


Results like these are typical of those 
attainable through the application of 
Reliance Motor-drive to many textile oper- 
ations. Phone or write the nearest Reliance 
office for more detailed information. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1088 Ivanhoe Road * Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham ®* Boston * Buffalo © Chicago * Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S. C.) * Houston * Kalamazoo ®* Los Angeles ® Minneapolis 
New York ® Philadelphia ® Pittsburgh © Portiand (Ore.) ® St. Lovis © San Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D.C. © and other principal cities. 


LIANCE*¢ MOTORS 
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The air in your plant may be costing you 
plenty. Air-borne particles, 100 times smaller 
than the eye can see, cause shutdowns, ruin 
products, contaminate atmospheres and reduce 
the efficiency of your employees. 

Conventional air cleaners can’t remove 
these microscopic particles. But Westinghouse 
PRECIPITRON, cleaning air electrostatically, 
traps particles as small as 1/250,000 of an 
inch ...even removes haze, welding fumes, 
tobacco smoke. 

Really clean air is vital to production . . . to 
good working conditions and good health. 
Check the advantages of PRECIPITRON now 
. . . for war production or for early postwar 
uses in other fields. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J-04002 





PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 





OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





Westinghouse Precipitron | 7 
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Precipitron Applications 


MACHINERY & PRECISION INSTRUMENT PLANTS .. . 
Precipitron sweeps the air clean of tiny 
abrasives and corrosive particles that damage 
superfinished surfaces. In binocular assembly 
for example, Precipitron prevents dust from 
entering the enclosure between lenses which 
would later settle on lens surface. 


STEEL MILLS —- POWER PLANTS—SUBSTATIONS ... 
Precipitron effectively reduces maintenance 
shutdowns by eliminating the excessive dirt 
on machine windings which causes temperature 
rises and fires . . . prevents electrical break- 
downs caused by leakage over the surface of 
dirty insulation . . . keeps machine ventilating 
systems dirt free. 


LABORATORIES ... Regardless of outside air con- 
ditions, laboratories equipped with Precipi- 
tron enjoy perfectly cleaned air. The risk of 
errors in analysis . . . damage to sensitive 
equipment ... threat to manufacturing or 
assembly operations due to dirt-laden air is 
positively eliminated. 


TEXTILE MILLS . . . Installed in mills as part of 
the air humidifying and distributing system, 
Precipitron removes damaging particles before 
they soil yarn or thread. All smoke, dirt, soot 
and dust is banished during drying, spinning, 
and winding operations. Precipitron operation 
is simple .. . noiseless. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS ... In plants where micro- 
scopic specks can cause imperfections in 
om and processes ...or wherever miasma- 
ree conditions are essential .. . Precipitron is 
a necessity. For example, Precipitron is being 
used in military photographic labs where a 
speck of dust seks hide a Nazi factory in an 
aerial photo. 


MACHINE TOOL INSTALLATIONS . . . Oil mist 
caused by high-speed cutting, grinding and 
machining is dispelled by Precipitron. Con- 
densation of oil on lighting fixtures and bus 
ducts is eliminated ... oil coolant can be re- 
covered for re-use. Exhaust air is cleaner than 
surrounding shop air and can be re-circulated. 
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IN THE HIGH HUMIDITY and heavy rain of the 
Pacific jungles, the old axiom “Keep your 
powder dry” becomes acutely important. For 
example, water and moisture-vapor can ruin 
the effectiveness of propellant powders used 
in trench mortar ammunition. A special cello- 
phane wrap developed in Sylvania’s labora- 


Keeping the Powder Dry... 
vital job for Mr. Cellophane 





tories keeps the powder perfectly dry from 
the time it leaves the plant until it is fired. 

Sylvania cellophane is doing many vital 
war jobs. But the unique developments Syl- 
vania is making today will result in more 
uses for cellophane—and better cellophane— 
in the postwar tomorrow. 


SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 BE. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. * Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va, 
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L. F. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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The Oldest Firm of 
Rubber Fabric Belt Specialists 
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Old Sol isn’t going to be the “undoing” of any American fight- 
ing men in the tropics, if first-class tropical equipment can 
prevent it. Sun helmets are important in tropical areas and 
must reach destinations undamaged. In their delivery, H & D 
corrugated shipping boxes are completing another wartime 
packaging mission—without a hitch. 

Every H & D war packaging project is minutely studied by 
H & D Package Engineers to determine if it holds any features 
that may assist in bettering the packages you will use when 
world commerce is again on a peace-time basis. Already the 
“early birds” of progressive business are getting a line on future 
packaging requirements: planning and designing now so they 
won't have to stand in line later. 


The files of H & D are crowded with packaging ideas obtained 
from hundreds of war-time jobs. So, for packages that will pro- 
tect and promote your products, remember, H & D Package 
Engineers are ready to help you plan now. 


BUY WAR BONDS TODAY — TOMORROW NEVER COMES 


For prosticar packaging .. teller see 
AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING... 
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Tells How to Pack 
War Materials in 
Corrugated Boxes 


The increasingly important shipping job is to get 
as much essential material to destination points 
the fastest, safest and most economical way pos- 
sible. H & D's Little Packaging Li- 

brary Booklet, “How to Pack War 

> cow vera) Materials in Corrugated Shipping 
| te Mitral © Boxes"’ is filled with valuable in- 
| formation on packaging all types 

of war materials. For your copy 

write The Hinde & Dauch Paper 

Company, Executive Offices, 4430 

Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo 
Chicago @ Cleveland ® Detroit © Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken @ Kansas City ® Lenoir, N. C. © Montreal 
Richmond ® St. Louis © Sandusky, Ohio @ Toronto 





HINDE & DAUCH 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 
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TEXTII 


Vike about 


peconverston 2... 


Reconversion may mean headaches to many engineers and production men. ‘To you 
who are thinking about these problems now, consider industry’s new production 


tools—the applications of electronic tubes and what they are doing today. 


FOR EXAMPLE... FOR EXAMPLE... FOR EXAMPLE... 


a midwestern manufacturer of in another plant, shells are ac- a maker of hand grenade fuses 
heavy equipment saves $15. a ton cepted or rejected electronically, prevents disastrous and costly ex- 
in hardening steel bars by elec- eight different tests for accuracy plosions by checking the exactness 
tronic control . . . a saving of 50% completed in split seconds, at a of the powder charge with elec- 
over conventional methods. rate of one shell a second. tronic tubes. 


The profitable application of electronic tubes is legion. A look around your plant 
may disclose ways to save you worry, get increased production and create more 
profits. It may be in electronic induction or dielectric heating, in welding control, 
in motor speed control, in inspection, in counting, sorting, weighing. Can you 
save money or not by putting electronics 
to work? If you have a hunch 
about an operation of this kind © h 
and need help, let us know. \ \ ec ST1 ng Ou ey, e 
Write Westinghouse Electric & 2 PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
Z ° 
Manufacturing Co., Lamp Divi- wally Coriteolld Clctionie hiben 
sion, Bloomfield, New Jersey. ; 
¢ For industrial tube replacements, remember you can get quick 
local service from your nearest Westinghouse distributor. 
WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS john Charles Thomas * Sunday 2:30 EWT.,N.B.C. % Ted Malone * Monday, Wednesday, Friday—10:15 EWT—Blue Network. 
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Ir you are experiencing difficult 
maintenance, better check lubrication. 
It may be inadequate with resultant 
excessive Wear. 

Sinclair offers better lubrication for 
better maintenance. LILY WHITE OILS 
have lasting film strength... keep 
drag and temperature low... promote 


longer life for spindle bolsters. No- 
Drip LUBRICANTS are non-creeping 
and splash resistant. BEARING.GREASE 
AF has the added desirability of color 
neutrality and water solubility. 


(Write for “The Service Factor’’— published 
periodically and devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems.) 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. 
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Lach component of a process using chem- 
icals is manifestly a critical one. This is 
axiomatic. Yet, in every process, there is 
one component that is more critical than 
any other in its effect on the finished prod- 
uct. This might be a material, or it might be 
the skill and experience of the manufacturer 
producing it... or both. You look to your 
source of supply because that component 
does affect the efficiency of your processes. 

Oils for processing textiles have been de- 
veloped by Emery with that thought in 
mind. They include the well-known, time- 
tested Twitchell Wool and Worsted Oils, 3X 


and 304 for sanforized finishes, and oils 68] 





“EMERY 


Branch Offices: New York, N.Y. 
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INDUSTRIES, 


4300 Carew Tower 


and 685 used in the production of rayon 
yarns. These oils resist oxidation, store well 
on stocks, and lose none of their properties 
on long standing. All of these oils can be 
scoured off easily with a minimum quantity 


of mild alkali. . 


Emery’s. red oils, both 


. soda ash, for example. 

distilled and 
saponified (undistilled), and other textile 
oils are available over a wide range of 
specifications. Let us know your require- 
ments because we would like to recommend 
the grade most suitable for the best results. 
and the greatest economy. We will gladly 
send you samples on request and can make 


prompt delivery of your requirements. 


._--- 




























































. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


© ie. 2 6 -Philadeiphia, Paes. «2 & ae Lewell, 
PLASTICIZERS .. . STEARIC, OLEIC, ANIMAL, VEGETABLE AND FISH GIL FATTY ACIOS... TWITCRELL PRODUCTS 
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Are you having continual trouble because some 
piece of equipment can’t stand up against 
corrosive attack? Do you have skylights, 
windows, doors and other structural members 
which suffer similarly? Aluminum isn’t a 
cure-all. But it has overcome difficulties in 
many locations, or slowed them down to a 
point where aluminum’s use is more than 
justified. 

Often, these assignments are tough ones, 


requiring special consideration of alloys. You 


may find that e 


safeguarded by pro 


devoted years 
maximum servi 
They are well- 
problems. 

Jot down those spots where you'd like to con- 
sider aluminum. Then ask your nearest Alcoa 
office for help, or write ALUMINUM COMPANY 
or America, 1942 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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rie or men’s shirts after 5 washings. Un- 
werehows shrinking of 25% x 23%. 
eitinking of only 8.8% x8%. 
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FOR WOOL AND WOOL BLENDS 


LANASET= anew development in melamine 





tain their dimensional stability to a degree 





resin research—brings a long hoped-for not hitherto believed possible. Felting is 
solution to one of the textile industry’s reduced, too—pilling and fuzzing mini- 
oldest problems—shrinkage control for | mized—and a much higher resistance to 


wool and wool-blend fabrics. alkali is obtained. 








Comparative tests, such as that illustrated Sufficient LANASET for plant trials is avail- 
above, prove that — even after repeated able for prompt shipment and Calco’s 


washings—LANASET- processed fabrics re- Technical Service is at your disposal. 









*LANASET is the trade-mark of American Cyanamid Company applied 
to melamine resins of its manufacture for use in wool sbrinkage control. 


i Sie 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION + AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CHICAGO 




















NEW YORK 
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W ar’s demands still call for all the output of the NORMA- 
HOFFMANN factory. But, already, far-sighted manufac- 
turers are working with NORMA-HOFFMANN engineers 
on their designs for.new and better peace-time products 
equipped with PRECISION BEARINGS. 

No “Re-conversion Problem” will hamper or delay 
NORMA-HOFFMANN post-war production. The moment 
peace is declared, all our vast facilities will be turned 
INSTANTLY to the production and prompt delivery of 
PRECISION BEARINGS for new and better domestic ap- 
pliances and for new and better tools for industry. 

Our Field Engineers, in all our District Offices, are 
ready to work with YOUR designers. Avail yourself of 
their experienced counsel NOW—without obligation, and 
of course in strict confidence. Write for the Catalog—T oday. 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK — FIGHT— BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS! 


Double Felt Seal 
TOU lela hit) 


Single Felt Seal 
Ball Bearing 


9000 Series (Feltiess) 
Sealed Ball Bearing 


Sie S- med ol 
Ball Bearing 


PU emer ela me elt 
CTY} 


Extra Light Single Direc- 
tion Ball Thrust Bearing 


Full Type (Retainerless) 
fora lala- Le cL is 
TTT h Te] 


Extra Light Cylindrical 
Roller Bearing 


Type "'E'' Cylindrical 
CCI aC tetetire 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPION, «..0:020, conn. Founded 191 


Field Offices : NEW YORK « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « CINCINNATI « PITTSBURGH « DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE, WASH. 
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vicrory, first: THEN- 


PRECISION BEARINGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE, INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC 


Litro ("'CL'') Composition 
Retoiner Ball Bearing 


s FD al 


Double Row Self-Aligning 
TUT ele hire | 


_ 





"Cartridge'’ Fully Sealed, 


Refillable Type Ball 
Bearing 


SUT Mie Cait 
Thrust Bearing 


Two-Lipped Cylindrical 
Roller Bearing 
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THE DAYTON RUBBE 



























Even now, after many years, 


Worsted Cots still have shown nO sign of &rooving, 
or deterioration. They’ve cut replacement to a new 
absolute minimum. To date, they’ve already proved 
to outlast all other cots by at least 12 times over— 
and still those same Daycos continue to serve, 


Dayco Woolen and 


You apply them to arbors in as 
usual time, They’re unaffected by 
marred by foreign material 


little as 1% the 
hard ends, un. 
> and remain immune 


y changes or extremes, 
aycos there’s no need 


to reduce weights or 
Pressures during shutdowns, Monday Morning 
start-ups are immediate, with 


out resetting cots, 
and alway 


8 without slippage. 


They’re oil. 
matching. 


up, due to mor 
eliminate 


idle frames , . - Production is ine 


And Daycos save 
25%, usually 30%, sometimes 


or Daycos require less than a 
tomary tension, 


Power consumption e+- at least 


4s much as 75%. 
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R MANUFACTURING co, 
Synthetic Rubber P 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


Main Sales Office: 


Famous Dayco roducts Since 1934 

Way nesville, N.C. 

Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C, 

REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR 
BUY aT LEAST 

AN EXTRA $100 WAR BOND 
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Smooth, flowing power... accurate split-second timing... charac- 
terize the operation of this double cylinder slat gig. For performing 
the driving, timing functions and delivering the goods smoothly, 
positively, are Baldwin roller chain belts. 


« ipews many intricate functions of this slat gig must be 
perfectly co-ordinated to assure perfect teaseling. Jerky, 
uneven power transmission would result in an uneven nap. 

That is why on this machine, as on so many other types 
of textile machinery, Baldwin roller chain belts are used 
for all driving, timing and conveying. Their smooth, even 
flow of power, their ability to absorb damaging shocks 
assure steady, jerk-free machine operation. 


Baldwin drives are easily installed on long or short 





THEY DELIVER THE “GOODS” 
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centers. They are noted for their cleanliness and cost- 
reducing ability. 


BALDWIN ROLLER CHAIN BELTS OFFER YOU THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. Infrequent, low-cost, easy maintenance. 
2. Sturdy and reliable—will not fail suddenly. 


3. Long life due to B-D sprocket tooth form, all-metal chain con- 
struction, and lubrication. 


4. No hazard from static electricity or overheating. 


5. Quiet in operation—do not create vibration. 


For complete information on Baldwin Roller Chain Belts, 
call your Baldwin Man or write for your copy of Catalog 
M. Baldwin-Duckworth Division of Chain Belt Company, 
346 Plainfield Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 


BALDWIN 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTS 
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Gee DECERESOL OT 


THE SPEEDIEST WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE FOR TEXTILE PROCESSING 


DECERESOL OT comes to you in liquid form 
ready for addition to the wet processing 
bath without preliminary make-up or manipu- 
lation. This speed of application, plus the 
unmatched wetting, penetrating, dispersing 
and dye leveling properties of DECERESOL OT, 
mean time and labor saved, lower costs and 
improved production. 

There are at least thirty different ways 
in which DEcERESOL OT offers such advan- 
tages in textile processing. It is as versatile 


as it is efficient. 

Your request for more complete information 
on DECERESOL Wetting Agents will receive our 
prompt attention. And our representative will 
gladly assist you in using them to obtain 
the best results. 

DECERESOL OT is shipped in standard 
55-gallon stainless steel drums having an 
exact weight of 450 pounds, or in 12-gallon 
boxed carboys with an exact net weight of 
100 pounds. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


. (A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


SULPHONATED OILS PENETRANTS SOFTENERS 


FINISHES SIZING COMPOUNDS DECERESOL* OF 


WETTING AGENTS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


*Reg.U.%. Pa Off 
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Single Row Radial 
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Types of Fafnir 
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Wide Inner Ring p 
with Self-Locking Collar Mechani-Seal 


Where the going is Heavy 


FAFNIR BALANCED DESIGN PAYS OFF IN PERFORMANCE 
RECORDS OF HI-TENACITY RAYON TWISTERS 





Army tests proved the extra performance margin of Hi- 
Tenacity Rayon Cord for tires to carry men and supplies 
over “impassable” roads. Millions of yards were needed — 
quickly. 

Old-style twisters were out. Hi-Tenacity Rayon Cord 
called for new, high speed twisters capable of handling the oversize yarn 
packages. 

Saco-Lowell specifications for these new twisters called for ball bearing 
spindles. Their tests proved this to be a job for Fafnir 302K Single Row Radial 
Bearings. Incorporating the famous Fafnir Balanced Design — larger balls and 
deeper races — these bearings could carry the extra ¢hrust load of an oversize 
yarn package and the heavy radial load caused by the pull of the tape. 

The increased speed of practically all textile machines calls for ball bearing 
performance at critical “turning points”. You will find extra-performance 
Fafnirs on more and more of these high speed twisters, looms, winders and 
slashers. They are delivering the kind of uninterrupted service you want from 
the machines in your mill. 

Fafnir service-engineers have lived with the textile industry. They know 
its problems and will be glad to work with you to meet your bearing require- 
ments. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut... . 
Branch Offices: Atlanta... Birmingham... Boston ... Charlotte . . . Dallas. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


~~ 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Ball Bearings Widely Used on Textile Machinery 
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Chlorine bleach... 


Grantep that excessive chlorine 
may shorten the life and weaken 
of any fabric 


...the ability of a fabric to withstand repeated 
washings under all types of conditions is 
important 


.and the story told by the samples above is 
welcome news! 


Both of these rayon samples were given repeat- 
ed washings followed by the chlorine bleach. 
One, which was untreated, lost 10 to 20% in 
strength. The other, which had been treated 
with a Resloom (melamine resin) finish showed 
less than 3% loss in strength! 


In other words, Resloomed rayons show better 
washability—better serviceability—reduce the 
laundryman’s problems. 

In addition to reducing shrinkage, and improv- 
ing crease resistance, washability, durability 
and strength, Monsanto’s new Resloom fin- 


Oo 


MONSANTO 


4 
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ishes actually tend to improve a fabric’s resist- 
ance to chlorine. 


Resloomed rayons help to alleviate the prob- 
lems of the laundry owners as well as the 
housewife’s home laundering difficulties and 
help to make rayons washable. 


* * 


Greater resistance to chlorine bleach is just one 
of many new and important improvements 
realized in the new Resloom finishes which are 
now undergoing extensive mill trials... and 
the Resloom finishes are just one of many new 
and important developments which have come 
from Monsanto’s textile research laboratories 
in recent months. If you would like to know 
more about these developments... or if you 
would like to pose a problem of your own... 
write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Merri- 
mac Division, Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


Divisions cooperating in Monsanto textile research 
in addition to Merrimac Division include: Central 
Research Laboratories at Dayton, Ohio; Organic 
Chemicals Division and Phosphate Division at 
St. Louis, Missouri; Plastics Division at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


The Textile 


SERVING A INDUST WHICH 


SERVES MANKINO 





Who Has the Quick“WORD’S-EYE” View? 


That’s easy to see. For even the magnifying glass is 
apt to fail when carbons are faded and blurred. It is 
just such records that sacrifice speed and accuracy. 
And unreadable records have no place in business 
today. Not when Uarco continuous-strip forms give 
you a quick “word’s-eye” view of the what, where 
and when of every business transaction at a glance 
. record forms with fresh carbons that assure 
legibility on every copy. Thus ove person at one 
writing can lessen the possibility of errors all along 
the record route, from buying to billing. 
Uarco continuous-strip forms are scientifically de- 
signed to meet individual record-keeping problems 





cod Sa cia ROT a asaeaomc basta 


... to eliminate repetitive actions and time-wasting 
getting-ready-to-write operations. Uarco records are 
made for either handwritten or machine-written use. 
They may be carbon interleaved or non-interleaved; 
may be used in a Uarco Autographic Register, type- 
writer, billing or tabulating machine. 

For over 50 years, Uarco has been designing better 
business records. If you have a record-keeping prob- 
lem, why not call in Uarco? It will cost you nothing 
to have a Uarco representative call on you today. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland « Offices in All Principal Cities 








CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 
HANDWRITTEN + TYPEWRITTEN ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 
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DO YOU HAVE THESE 3 FEATURES 
IN YOUR PRESENT SHEAVES? 


1, EASY TO GET ON 


Are you losing time with old-fashioned sheaves? You 
may be, if you haven't got the QD’s time-saving three 
features. 


1. Split hub — with taper cone surface for mounting 
taper bored rim — makes ¢nstallation easy. 


2. Pull-up screws usable as jack bolts break Taper 
Friction Fit, quickly free shaft for bearing maintenance, 
speed changes, or quick removal and mounting of different 
diameter rims... without disturbing the hub. No 
alignment problems. 


3. Bigger pull-up bolts for higher taper cone pressure 
insure positive clamp grip, keep sheave always tight on 
the shaft. 


The sheave with these 3 features, teamed up with 
Worthington Goodyear Endless Cord V-Belts will give 


you more for your money. Stock size sheaves and belts at 3. YET ALWAYS TIGHT ON THE SHAFT 
strategic centers from coast to coast. 


Reading Time: 3 Minutes—To Get Accurate Belt Ratings 


From the 72-page Master Manual, containing V-Bele drive. You get accurate belt ratings. . . 
original engineering data . . . sectionalized, avoiding over-belting and under-belting. Send 
loose-leaf, tabbed for ready reference... youcan the coupon today for your free copy! Specifica- 
select in three minutes the right Worthington _ tion and installation record sheets included. 


Centrifugal, Rotary, Steam & Power Pumps Vertical & Horizontal Compressors Liquid Meters Variable Speed Drives Multi-V-Drives 
" = 


BEHIND THE NAME 


NGTON 


wa 
ZZDI SAN 


iD 


Standard Products Division 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
Harrison, N. J. 
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Look how much we’ve improved | 
automatic dye-vat control ! 
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comfort 
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CONTROL SYSTEM jm CONTROL SYSTEM j@ . Am BE W\cedles 


where | 

needles 

: trolled 
“HE arrows tell the story. Each one of the three This control system, while applied to a yarn dyeing 

‘| new Taylor Time-Schedule controls on the left job in this instance, is equally effective on raw stock, Bmanufa 

(nos. 1 to 3 above) does the same job as the far more top, package or piece dyeing applications. Ask your 

complicated setup on the right (no. 4), and does it Taylor Field Engineer for details, or write to Taylor 

better. The sequence and duration of all the tempera- Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y.,and Toronto, §'*ater 

ture and auxiliary functions are controlled from within Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording, and com- Hour ku 

the new instrument—more simply, less expensively, trolling temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid 

and more easily adapted to changes in future process- level. 

ing requirements. 


Torrin, 


a button, and the whole dyeing process is carried on 
automatically. Temperature is held to a degree of ac- 


\\ 
curacy not previously believed possible. Timing is 


One cam handles a// schedules. All timings are set on FA 
graduated dials—rise period, hold period, rotation of MEAN 


agitator, add periods. Agitator motor always starts in A CCURA CY FIRST 
reverse direction—hanks of yarn are straightened out 


immediately. 


- < eee = 
Now all the operator has to do is load the vat and push \ ] 


ee ee ee 


BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY! 
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In KHITTING,“” 


SAYS MR. S. J. TEICH 
CHILDREN’S HOSIERY BUYER 
R. H. MACY & CO., INC, 


NEW YORK, 














“We believe the fit ofa child’s hose is as important as the fit of f 
his shoes, since perfect fitting hose can add greatly to the / 
comfort of shoes and contribute much to the full, natural 
development of a child’s foot. Uniformity of stitch is all- 


important in children’s hosiery. It is one of the most nee- 


essary factors in obtaining good fit in socks and stockings.” 
* * * 


lniformity of stitch is one feature that good needles can 
lelp to assure. That is one of the reasons why so many i 
lading knitting mills insist on the use of Torrington 
\eedles for every type of work they do. Mill men every- 
where know that Torringtons are the machine-made 
needles, the quality of which is con- 
rolled by advanced machine 


ing 


ck, $uanufacturing methods. Rely on 
pur 


lor 
to, @iteater control over the quality of 


fd 
TORRINGTON 


| 24 Zale 


lorringtons, always, to achieve 


om Mour knitting. 


uid 


One of these Needle Bearings May 
Solve a Design Problem for You... 


It may not have occured to you that 


there are so many different types of 


Needle Bearings—or that the complete- 
ness of the line of these modern, anti- 
friction bearings makes them adaptable 


to many design requirements. 


Pictured above are eight different 
types—all different in design yet em- 
ploying the same basi design principle 
of a full complement of small diameter 
needle rollers. Each ts engineered for a 
or combination of de- 


sign requirements. Individually each 


particular task 


Offers the same Characteristic advantage 


7 


} 
t design, small size, light 


COmMmpact 
tht, high capacity, ethcient lubrica 


dn { low COST. 


that in almost 


Torrington Nee 


lem is simplified; operating efficiency 
and service life are increased: manufac- 
turing costs are reduced, and _ sales 


features are added. 


Investigate for yourself how these 
advantages can be of assistance in your 
product planning. The Torrington 


Needle Bearing Catalog 30-A_ gives 


TORRINGTON 


complete information, and our eng! 
neering staff is ready to help you wit 


any specific design requirement. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established1866 * Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind 
' Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 
New York Boston Philadelphia 
Detroit Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisc hicago Los Angeles 


oronto London, England 


} 
| 
| 


NEEDLE BEARINGS 





® Since 1913, in the Formica Laboratories, a consider- 
able force of competent research men has been busy 
every day seeking new ways to improve Formica and its 
usefulness to industry. 


They have worked out a long line of improvements 
which have been additions to the art. During these wan 
years they have been exceptionally busy, and productive. 


(mong the important recent developments have been 
glass cloth and glass mat grades for high mechanical 
strength, and improved insulation of high freqency 
currents; Pregwood for airplane propeller blades and 
other mechanical uses; alkali resistant grades for chem- 
ical processes, better laminated translucent sheet, sturdier 
and more decorative Formica finishes. 


There are others which will soon be unveiled. All 
the knowledge of this laboratory is at your disposal when 
you have a problem in the use of laminated plastics to 
solve. Ask for it 


“The Formica Story” is a moving picture in color 
showing the qualities of Formica, how it is made, how 
it is used. Available for meetings of business groups. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY, 4668 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati 32, Ohie 
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Here are 5 TYPES GATES V-BELTS 


ONE of these five types 
Will Fit 
Any Need You Have! 





Leche 


ee drive in your plant is wearing 
out belts faster than- it should—or is giving any 


other trouble—just pick up your phone and call 
the Gates Rubber Engineer. 


He can quickly analyze your problem and, in 
most cases, he can correct the trouble very easily 
without needing to specify the use of any special- 
structure belts. 


There are service conditions, however, under 
which a V-Belt of special construction can most 
profitably be used—and your Gates Rubber Engi- 
neer can then supply a Gates V-Belt that is pre- 4ai2 
cisely engineered to meet the unusual conditions. f d 
—or of rayon cords—may prove to be the most 


7 _ efficient and economical. Again, Gates Static- 
i eae ee a be sm ser ee ae developed Safety V-Belts may best fit yur special need. 

- lying it in lar, . ° 
queutition to tntusry more Shen’ six some fae. Osler In any case, the wisest move you can make is 
severe conditions of heat and oil, this Gates special synthetic to phone the Gates Rubber Engineer. (Just look 
V-Belt actually outwears any natural rubber belt by as much under ‘Gates Rubber” in your phone book.) He 
as 230%. will come right to your plant—will thoroughly ana- 

lyze any drive problem you may have—and he will 
In your particular application, V-Belts with always recommend the practice that will be most 
tension members composed of flexible steel cables efficient and economical for you. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 
CHICAGO . ILL. DALLAS 


$49 West Washington 


EXAS NEW YORK CITY : BIRMINGHAM :; ALA. DENVER 1, COLO. 
t Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Lite Building 999 South Broadway 





arke 


CHARLOTTE - N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, $. CAROLINA ATLANTA ; GA. 


60S West Fifth Stree: 108 W Washington § 738 C & S National Bank Building 


TEX) 
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~- eA brilliant record in the 
field of research 


“Hercules outstanding record in the field of terpene and rosin chemistry 
was made possible by the teamwork of operating men and a laboratory 
staffed by industry-minded research chemists, physicists, and ehemical 
engineers. They transformed wood rosin, wood t tine, and little- 
known pine oil into an array of purified products, tailor-made for special 
purposes, that today are indispensable to scores of the nation’s leading 
industries. 

“A trip through this splendid laboratory is a thrilling experience. Here one 
finds superb equipment, equalling the finest of che great American and 
European universities.” 


DAVID DIETZ, Science Editor of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Author, and Pulitzer Prise Winner 
















LESS THAN A POUND of a special Hercules 
resin enables a ton of concrete to defy the 
powerful force of frost and thaw. Sea 
walls, highways, airport =e or the 


cement walk in front of your home can 
now remain stronger, smoother, thanks to 
Hercules Vinsol*. 


SAVING TIME AND MANPOWER for the textile industry at vir- 
tually every processing step is Hercules Yarmor* 302-W Pine 
Oil. {n one large textile mill alone, this specially designed product 
cut a four-hour operation to two hours and with a cash saving! 


CONSERVING CRITICAL MATERIALS is but one important contribu- 
tion of Hercules Poly-pale* resin to varnish resin producers. 
This polymerized rosin is permitting savings of glycerin and 
other scarce materials as high as 30% without sacrificing quality, 


LONGER LIFE FOR ADHESIVES 
is but one of scores of prod- 
uct advantages gained with 
Hercules Staybelite*, another 
rosin chemical. Its ability to 
retain a tacky nature indefin- 
itely is important to modern 
surgical and industrial tapes. 
masking compositions, and 
many other adhesives. 





0. OFFER ANSWERS TO MATERIALS PROBLEMS IN MANY INDUSTRIES 
HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY — 


994 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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VIBRA TIO CAN DO ITS WORST 


BUT- 
BRA 


SELF-LOCKING 


HOLLOW SET SCREWS 


STAY PUT 


Where ordinary cup-pointed set screws fail to 

hold, "Unbrako" Self Lockers stay put for keeps 

because their knurled cup-points dig in when the 

screws are tightened as usual so vibration can't 

dislodge them. Yet they can be backed out with 

a wrench and used again and again. Apply this 

safeguard against breakdowns in your mill. ~~ * 

“UNBRAKO" Self-Locking Hollow Set Screw ‘d. RAS pve sige: 
comes in sizes from No. 4 to I!" diameter. Full Pat's. MQd’, AS - Self Locker 
range of lengths. POON I 


“UNBRAKO” SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW 
ia addi SET SCREW WITH KNURLED THREADS 


Where the "Unbrako'’ Cup Pointed Set Screw is not suit- 
able, use our Knurled Thread "Unbrako" which, regard- 
less of the style of point, is also a Self-Locker. 


The magnified section of the cut at the left shows the lock- 
ing feature and the angle of the knurls. These positively 
——_ the screw from backing out once it has 

een properly set. 


We also make WELT-BAR SCREWS. Uniformly 
strong & accurate 'Unbrako" Welt-Bar screws 
are giving extra satisfaction in hundreds of mills. 


PATENTED i 
Fig. 1679 


“UNBRAKO" SELF-LOCKER 
with Knurled Threads For further information on ‘Unbrako" Screw 
Products, send for the 'Unbrako" Catalog. 


Knurling of Socket Screws origin- 
ated with "Unbrako" years ago. 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 571 + BRANCHES: BOSTON * DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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SATISFYING THE WORLD’S TOUGHEST CUSTOMER 


Fittest of the Fleet 


THEY’RE the Fittest of the Fleet — the volunteers who man U. S. submarines. 

Relatively few men have the physical stamina, the mental alertness, the 
iron nerve, that admit them to the submarine service. 

Because equipment must match the men, everything that goes into the 
making of a submarine is built to the strictest specifications on record — 
must pass careful inspection, endless testing. Knowledge that safety of the 
submariners depends upon the ability of equipment to stand up under 
strains of year-long voyages and shocks of battle makes Navy engineers and 
purchasing agents “tough customers’’ to satisfy. 

Star began building equipment to satisfy these “tough customers” in 
World War I, and long before Pearl Harbor, resumed making of motors 
and motor generators for the U. S. Navy. While the Navy does not endorse 
any product the fact that Star equipment has met and exceeded U. S. Navy 
specifications for submarine use is positive proof of the engineering abil- 
ity of this organization. 

That engineering ability, developed in years of service for “the world’s 
toughest customer’’, is at your service in solving peace-time motor problems. 
Star Electric Motor Company, 200 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, New Jerse~. 


i 


POWER PACKAGED 
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What's your special 
motor problem? 


American submarines have a better chance 
of escaping enemy detection while running 
submerged because of the Star steering gear 
motor (above). Extremely quiet operation 
is achieved by advanced design, including 
use of a special Star internal expanding 
shoe brake built integral with the motor. 
Twelve other types of Star motors are used 
on U. S. submarines. 


Star’s Navy record is proof of our ability 
to handle your difficult motor problems. 
If a standard Star motor ('% to 200 H.P.) 
does not meet your needs Star can build 
one that will! We are ready to discuss your 
post-war plans now. 


AS YOU NEED If 
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A low voltage three phase motor drives the spindle directly 
Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or thread breaks 
Double-throw cam gives overlapping layers of wind 

Greatly improved weaving results 


Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accurately controlled by feeler 
working against a stationary rack 


Bunch is.controlled by making one adjustment instead of adjusting all 
winding units. 


Spindle speeds up to 5,000 RPM 
Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, silk, rayon, etc. 


Empty bobbins poured into one large hopper and are sorted and fed 
automatically 


Low investment cost due to simple construction of winding units and use 
of ONE automatic head to serve all spindles 








PRODUCTION: 


2,000 bobbins per hour 
by one operator 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative, L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, S. C. 
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curtain materials 


for a lady’s shower 


_ 


upholstery and 


It doesn’t make much difference what 
type of fabric or the degree of protection 
needed—our equipment can coat it, 


If your post-war plans call for plastic 
coated fabrics or papers, we suggest that 
you investigate our facilities. 

Here is a plant with— 


— several million dollars in fabric coat- 
ing equipment specially designed for 
the application of vinyl resins, pyroxy- 
lin and other plastic compounds. 

— experience in plastic coating that 
wasn’t developed over-night— we've 


paulins for army trucks 










been coating fabrics for over fifty years. 


— hundreds of intricate formulas cov- 
ering many types and degrees of fabric 
protection, developed by our own 
chemists. 


You tell us what is expected of the plastic 
coated fabric called for in your plans— 
where and how it will be used—against 
what must it be protected. We will help 
you select the fabric construction and 
formulate the correct plastic coating to 
meet your requirements. 


Today we are turning out millions of 


PLASTIC FABRICS DIVISION 


The Western Shade Cloth Company, 22nd & Jefferson Streets, Chicago 16 


yards of plastic coated fabrics and papers 
that are being subjected to grueling pun- 
ishment in every part of the world. 
Samples of these materials are available 
for your inspection on request. 

See us soon, for once our facilities are 
no longer required in the production of 
coated fabrics for the armed forces they 


will be at your service. 





Plastic Fabrics Division: VINYL RESIN, PYROXYLIN AND OTHER PLASTIC COATINGS « PROOFED FABRICS AND PAPERS « SIMULATED LEATHERS 
Industrial Fabrics Division: RUBBER HOLLANDS e VARNISHED SEPARATOR CLOTH « BOOK CLOTHS « AND OTHER SPECIALIZED FABRICS 
Window Shade Division: WINDOW SHADE CLOTH, ROLLERS AND ACCESSORIES « CLOTH AND PAPER WINDOW SHADES 

EXPORT OFFICE: 40 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK ¢ JOANNA TEXTILE MILLS, GOLDVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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HOW TO GET “IN-BETWEEN’’— 
Neither too HOT nor too COLD... 


Bristol improves quality and saves 
costs by controlling temperature in 
processes where too much heat im- 
pairs product quality and wastes 
steam and too /ittle heat results in 
poor processing! 

In one Canadian woolen mill 
where a Bristol Temperature Con- 
troller is at work, the manufacturer 
recently told us, “‘The improvement 
in quality 1s so great, we would 
continue to use The Bristol Con- 
troller, even if steam costs had 
been increased instead of de- 
creased.’’ Here, steam savings alone 


amounted to $84.00 a month. In a 
Pennsylvania woolen plant another 
Bristol Temperature Controller paid 
for itself in two weeks on steam saved. 

However, steam savings are minot 
compared to the increased produc- 
tion, improved quality and unr- 
form drying that results from auto- 
matic temperature control. Bristol’s 
complete line of instruments for the 
textile industry adds extra quality 
and profit to every yard of finished 
goods. 

Write today for free Bulletin T 800 
on Temperature Controllers. 


OTHER BRISTOL AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 
AND RECORDERS FOR TEXTILE PURPOSES 


- Recording Temperature Controllers 
for Bleach Kiers. 
Continuous pH Controllers and 
Recorders. 
Humidity Recorders for Carding, 
Combing, Drawing, Spinning, and 
Weaving. 
Automatic Temperature Control- 
lers for Mercerizers. 
Power Plant Instruments. 
Tachometers for Yardage through 
Tentering Dryer. 
Automatic Control for Dye Jigs, 
Dye Machines and Dye Kettles. 
Flow Meters for Measuring Steam 
to each Department. 
Automatic Control for Washing 
and Bleaching Equipment. 
Slasher Control Systems. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
187 Bristol Road, Waterbury 91, Conn. 
The Bristol Co. of Canada, Ltd. Bristol’s Instrument Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario London, N. W. 10, England 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLING AND RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
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Beauty Rings the Bell eo « « It takes perfect beauty like Haw- 


less, full-fashioned stockings - to complement a holiday spirit. Ky ery 


stocking manufacturer knows that only the best needles produce even- 
texture in full-fashioned knitting. Keep your Knitting Machines 
young and effective with TMW Needles . . . And remember: 
Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle bars in shape 


for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS @ READING, PA. 
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“You can't win a race by putting 
a new saddle on an old horse. 


WISE SAYIN 


Until the J ictory is Won! ...'The men and experience back of Reading 
lull-Fashioned Kmaitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We cav- 


not as yet give you new machines — but we wv//] do the next best t)ung: 


do their utmost to help you keep your pr-sent 


equipment at highest ethciency. Let us tell you about our complete rec nd 


tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger pr fits 


MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 
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Are welding bombsight hanger on frame Cast iron motor heads are safely Worn motor armature shaft resur- 


member of plane produced severe repaired without danger of subject- faced by Eutectic Low Temperature 
warping and misalignment. Eutectic ing to stresses, eliminating need for Welding completely avoiding warp- 
costly and lengthy after machining al- ing of shaft and preventing destruc- 
ways necessary fo correct distortions. tion of windings by excessive heat. 


a soni aie aasinigipee aed 


Low Temperature Welding prevented 
distortion and formed strong joints. 


wird ie UP eC pic 


EUTECTIC (Pronounced U-tec-tic) Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Leu bem 


WELDING RODS 


Bond metals at temperatures @S Low Temperature Welding enables you 
low as 340° F. Reduce heat to join metals at temperatures below the 


fusion points of base metals. 


that can be : consumption - + + Cut welding costs Eutectic welding rods and. fluxes are 


done better the : - Now, without resorting to high tempera- available for joining all metals by means 
EUTECTIC way. | --\ tures, you can gain the advantage of the of gas—arc—induction—furnace and all 
Try it today! strong bonds formed by fusion welding. | standard methods of heating. 


The most revolutionary welding devel- Try Eutectic for Production—Salvage 
opment of modern times—EUTECTIC and Maintenance welding. 


EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS COMPANY * 40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


wl ‘ . ‘ . ; : 

} Send me full information for purchasing intro- [J Please send me The Eutectic Catalog HN 1. 
ductory assortment of important Eutecrods for containing complete information about Eutectic Low 
Production Salvage and Maintenance welding. Temperature Welding and its 6 great advantages. 


ae : Position 


EIN cemeteries _Address. 
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A FIBERGLAS* CASE HISTORY 


REWIND REQUIREMENTS REDUCED 75% 


. . for motors operating 168 hrs. per week 


ow em oe oe = 


FIBERGLAS INSULATION extended period 
between rewinds from 90 days to over a year 


Continuous service for over a year and still going strong 
instead of rewinding every 60 to 90 days—that is one of 
the advantages gained by a major steel company (name 
on request) when the specifications were changed to 
Fiberglas insulation. 

Four 440 hp motors drawing 18,000 amps from a 220- 
volt output are used by this company for barge loading. 
They operate outside, 24 hours per day, 7 days a week. 

When impregnated Fiberglas was applied, it overcame 
the limitations of the organic insulating material with 
which the motors were previously wound. The frequent 
costly interruptions for rewinding have been stopped. And 
after more than a year of continuous operation there is 
no indication of insulation failure. 


Fiberglas Insulation Advantages 
Being inorganic, the glass fibers have low moisture 
absorption, and will not burn or rot. Fiberglas insulation 


FIBE 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


RGLAS 


materials have high tensile strength . . . will not shrink 
or stretch in the presence of heat or moisture . . . are 
resistant to high temperatures, acids, corrosive vapors. 
Impregnation of Fiberglas results in still further elee- 
trically and mechanically important advantages, such as 
high dielectric strength and insulation resistance. And in 
addition the use of the right impregnants correctly applied 
increases the effectiveness and efficiency of many of the 
inherent characteristics of Fiberglas. 

Ask your motor manufacturer about Fiberglas-insulated 
motors. Or, if you are having motor failures, ask your 
repair shop to use Fiberglas on the next rewind job. 

Fiberglas electrical insulation materials, plain or treated, 
are now available. For complete information call your 
distributor or write Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
1864 Nicholas Building, Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


ELECTRICAL 
INSULATIONS 


YARNS + TAPES + CORD «+ SLEEVING + CLOTH AND OTHER FORMS 
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SHELL OIL COMPANY, INC. TEXTILIS OILS 
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For Anything in Piping Equipment 
--- Just Call Your CRANE BRANCH 


Wiss | ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY... 
Ye went Tae §=6OONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL MATERIALS 




























HEN you need a single fitting of any sort—call 
Crane! Or, when you need valves—fittings— 
pipe—fabricated assemblies—and all accessories for 
a piping system. Whether for power or processing 
installations—high or low pressure—at Crane you 
get all piping requirements from a single source— 





with the world’s largest selection for every service. 





Better piping installations start with parts whose 


a 
Ar SA 
ws 
2 

~ Sh 


quality and craftsmanship are backed by single re- 
sponsibility. Ordering, maintenance work, storing 






of parts and getting emergency replacements—you 
simplify all such procedures by using Crane complete 
materials service. But, mainly, you get full benefit of 
Crane Co.’s 89-year experience and leadership in the 
piping equipment field. 

CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. Branches and Whole- 
salers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


Dyeing Machine Instal- 
dation—Piping Mate- 
rials 100% Crane 


ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


To equip throughout with Crane materials insures one high standard of VAC Ves 
dependability from end to end of piping systems. For example, in Crane 
Iron Gate Valves: Strong body sections resist severest strains. Straight- 
through ports give streamline flow. A deeper stuffing box lengthens 
packing life. Extra long guides keep disc travel true, while finest de- 
sign in every part assures smooth, positive operation and long life. 


VALVES ° FITTINGS ° PIPE 
PLUMBING - HEATING - PUMPS 
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No substitute can equal { 11! 





Motor Horsepower Curve 
Belt Tension Curve 


In this rubber plant, a leather belt replaced a rub- 
ber belt. On a compressor drive (48”’ x 16” pulley), the 
rubber belt, unsatisfactory, was replaced by a “‘Re- 
search” leather belt and the 100 HP, 870 R. P. M. 
motor (16’’x 16’’pulley) placed ona pivoted base. The 
gravity idler pulley which had caused trouble due to 
the idler arm bearing wearing and throwing the belt 
out of adjustment, was eliminated. The “‘Research” 
belt has required no servicing except for minor base 
adjustments. 


S...for short center drives 











Put the motor on a pivoted base .. . belt the pulleys 
with a “‘Research” leather belt. The pivoted base 
will adjust belt tension automatically according to 
the load ... saving unnecessary wear on belt and 
bearings. The flexible, high-friction ‘‘Research’’ 
belt will hug the small pulley with minimum slip and 


Extra Values from ‘‘Research”’ Belting’s 


“DOUBLE PLUS" 


(all that’s better in leather, made best 
in ‘‘Research’’) 


@ MORE PRODUCTION with leather belts because of 
leather’s superior traction, which improves with age. 

@ MOST PRODUCTION with ‘‘Research” because ‘‘Re- 
search”’ processing adds extra pulley grip. 3% more pro- 
duction guaranteed. 





@ LESS MAINTENANCE with leather belts because natural 
“give-and-take’”’ handles shock loads without undue 
strain. 

@ LEAST MAINTENANCE with “Research” because pre- 
stretching removes non-elastic stretch, saving take-ups. 


@ LONGEN LIFE with leather belts because leather’s 
tough, interlocking fibres have high resistance to both 
surface wear and internal friction. 

@ LONGEST LIFE with “Research” because the pre- 
stretched fibres are properly lubricated by precise, 
“‘weight-controlled” currying. 


3% MORE PRODUCTION...2 TO 4 TIMES LONGER LIFE... 
FROM “RESEARCH” BELTING’S DOUBLE PLUS 
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will take the continual flexing without excessive 
wear or waste of power. Will outlast a rubber V-belt 
on a corresponding drive by at least 2tol ... Shown 
above: G & K’s exclusive prestretching according to 
hide characteristics, responsible for the non-stretch 
feature of ‘“‘Research”’ belting. 





MORE UNIFORM results can be guaranteed because 
“‘Research”’ Belting is manufactured from green hide to finished 
belt under one roof, under one control, in the world’s largest 


industrial leather plant. . 


NEW BELTING MANUAL. Complete information on selecting proper type 
and dimensions. Price lists included. Write 326 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. 
for “‘G & K Leather Belting Manual’. 





= “RESEARCH” 
BELTING 


Graton & Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 


Branches and distributors everywhere. Look under “Graton & Knight” in 
“Belting” section of classified telephone directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. 


a’ 
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For the Textile Industry 


Cotton Rolls 

Cotton and Wog]! Rolls 
Combination Rolls 
Husk: Rolls 

Paper Rolls 

Chasing Calenders 
Embossing Rolls 
Friction Calenders 
Rolling Calenders 


Schreiner Calenders 
Silk Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Cloth Pilers 

Water Mangles 

Dye Padders 


Squeezers 


Washers 
Automatic Winders 
Mullen Tésters 
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THE FAR EAST 


Frontier for American Enterprise 


our frontier lies to the West. But for 

a United States that stretches from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, to Go West 
is to arrive in the Far East. The feet of 
literally millions of our young men are 
now set upon that route. 

Accomplishment of their objective— 
the defeat of Japan—will not end our 
responsibilities to the Orient any more 
than the defeat of Germany will end 
our responsibilities to Europe. This time 
we mean to see the venture through. 

The first sketch of a political program 
for enlisting the strength of nations of 
good will to enforce the peace was 
drawn at Dumbarton Oaks. That is a 
good start. But those who participated 
know how much work remains before 
the blueprint becomes a fully matured 
plan, the plan becomes a structure, and 
the structure takes life and effective be- 
ing in the living imagination and will 
of the peoples of the world. 

No political accord, however high its 
purpose, can endure for long if it de- 
pends upon the loyalty and support of 
populations embittered by hopeless pov- 
erty that is offered no promise of relief. 
The poisonous dust of mass despair 
makes inevitable an ultimate explosion, 
whether it be sparked by a torch sup- 
plied from without or by its own inter- 
nally generated heat. Much of the Far 
East is sufficiently close to that position 
to pose a grave problem to the Western 
world. It is of particular importance 
that American business men and work- 
ers alike recognize the nature of their 
responsibility in the matter, for to them 
the great area of the East presents also 
an opportunity and a challenge. 


I’ THE great tradition of America, 
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The Orient—stretching in a vast semi- 
circle from Manchuria and Japan to 
India and Ceylon—is the home of more 
than a billion people, the world’s great- 
est potential market. In its mountains 
are the earth’s richest stores of tin and 
mica; its deposits of iron ore, coal, and 
manganese rival those of France, Rus- 
sia, and the United States. Its rice pad- 
dies are the most productive in the 
world, its coconut and rubber planta- 
tions the largest, and its cotton pro- 
duction is of major volume. 

And yet, this fabulous region—with 
its riches of manpower and raw mate- 
rials—suffers from living standards at 
the lowest rung of the world scale. With 
as much as 85 per cent of the popula- 
tions of this great area devoted to the 
Production of farm products, starvation 

as been an endemic plague to count- 





less millions of its inhabitants, and will 
remain so until they graduate from the 
crudely primitive methods of the crook- 
ed stick and the bamboo plow to the use 
of the implements of a modern world 
in both agriculture and industry. 

The improvement of agricultural meth- 
ods and the burgeoning of industrial 
development depends upon tools—a pre- 
ponderance of simple tools, no doubt, 
at the beginning, for modernization of 
economic processes is a development 
that cannot be forced at a rate faster 
than the ideas upon which they depend 
can be developed. If we, in the United 
States, are to hope to supply a major 
portion of the implements upon which 
the salvation of the East depends, we 
must be prepared to export also the 
skills and technologies which will make 
their effective use possible. 

The possibility of a world market for 
machinery and manufactured products 
is a challenge that American industry 
cannot afford to ignore. The United 
States will emerge from the war with 
almost half of the world’s industrial 
capacity within its borders, with much 
more than half of the heavy industries. 
Drastic and painful readjustments are 
inevitable; but they can be mitigated to 
the extent that we can find outside mar- 
kets for the products for which we have 
excess capacity. 

We shall find ourselves, at war’s end, 
in a singularly favored position to com- 
pete in any equipment markets which 
are open. It is not merely that we shall 
have the productive capacities crying 
for outlets. Aside from Germany and 
Japan, which for some time will not be 
in a position to compete, our two major 
industrial Allies, Great Britain and 
Russia, will face enormous tasks in 
providing for their own rehabilitation. 
Neither of them is likely to be in a 
position to export more capital than 
they absorb; and although Canada, 
Sweden, and Switzerland will be, the 
United States will stand alone as the 
one major creditor nation in the world. 
If the potential advantages of this posi- 
tion are managed with wisdom and 
imagination, they will enormously en- 
hance our opportunities for supplying 
a great share of the capital goods de- 
mand of undeveloped areas, 
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What is the dimension of the Far 
East’s potential demand? What are 
some of the difficulties standing in the 
way of its being realized? 

If needs were the only measuring 
stick, the Far Eastern market would 


provide a bottomless pit into which even 
the great stores of our exportable ca- 
pacity could be poured with room 
to spare. 

China, alone, with its teeming popu- 
lation of 450 millions, has spelled out 
needs in dimensions large enough to 
stir the imaginations of the equipment 
producers of the world. 

Business Week (February 5, 1944) 
supplements Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s spa- 
cious first estimates of the require- 
ments for a thorough-going industriali- 
zation program with figures provided by 
current Chinese planners—25,000 loco- 
motives; 300,000 freight cars; 20,000 
passenger coaches; 20,000,000 tons of 
steel; and 90,000 power driven machine 
tools for the first five years of recon- 
struction. An American manufacturer 
of farm equipment, who recently sur- 
veyed the agricultural requirements of 
China, estimates an ultimate Chinese 
market for 20,000,000 tractors. 

India’s drawing-board plans are 
equally expansive. According to the 
bold pattern drawn up by a group of 
Bombay industrialists-some of whom 
are due to visit the United States early 
in 1945—India, after the war, will re- 
quire a capital investment of $2,000,000,- 
000 a year over the next 15 years, of 
which $250,000,000 per year for the first 
seven years will be in the form of im- 
ported capital goods. 

Included on the huge import order 
list of the Bombay executives are min- 
ing, roadbuilding and power station 
equipment, heavy locomotives, metal- 
lurgical plants, agricultural machinery, 
and a long list of machine tools. 

There can be no question of the need 
of these countries for the industrial 
equipment—and for many items of man- 
ufactured goods—which we are so emi- 
nently in a position to supply. But 
realism requires that we measure this 
demand against the Far East’s probable 
capacity in the relatively near future 
to absorb industrial goods. 

A Chinese economist has estimated 
that China, in 1937, had a total in- 
dustrial capital investment of about 
$1,000,000,000 in American values, or 
something like $2.50 per capita of popu- 
lation. In contrast, the American invest- 
ment, in manufacturing facilities alone, 
is now more than $600 per capita. 

What it could mean in terms of 
capital goods requirements if China 
alone carries out this dream of mod- 
ernizing, not to the utopian level of 
the United States but to the present 
modest level of the less developed 
Soviet Union, is typified by measuring 
just three lines: 500,000 tons of steel a 








year, for five years, to add 12,500 miles 
to the railroad system; 2,187,500 motor 
vehicles; 3,300,000 telephones. 

But it is one thing to cite mountainous 
figures demonstrating needs. It is an- 
other, and far less optimistic exercise, 
to find assurance that practical oppor- 
tunities for satisfying such needs can 
be made to materialize. Let us face 
some of the major difficulties and see 
if they are insurmountable. 
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The first hurdle to be cleared is the 
question of whether or not we ‘want to 
promote the industrialization of the 
Far East. The wisdom of doing so has 
been vigorously challenged. The nega- 
tive argument, on the economic side, 
generally runs thus: If we provide 
industrial equipment to backward eco- 
nomic areas, we deprive ourselves of 
the greater long-run opportunity of 
selling them manufactured articles 
which our aid has enabled them to 
produce for themselves. 

It is only fair to say that such a 
thing might happen—that it has hap- 
pened in isolated instances in the past. 
But the overwhelming weight of eco- 
nomic history demonstrates that the 
broader attitude is also the profitable 
one. 

The United States itself is the living 
refutation of the fear which now cramps 
the outlook of many of its own citizens. 

From 1790 until 1850 the foreign 
trade of our new fledged Nation had 
many of the characteristics which per- 
tain to the trades of China and India 
today. We imported manufactures and 
we exported raw materials, agricul- 
tural products, and newly mined gold. 
Our imports exceeded exports, the dif- 
ference being made up partly by pay- 
ments to us for shipping services and 
partly by industrial development loans. 
It is relevant to inquire how the trade 
of the lenders was affected by this 
policy of supplying us with industrial 
capital and machinery. 

From 1850 through 1939 the pattern 
of America’s foreign trade changed. 
Slowly at first, and then at accelerated 
pace, our import ledger showed a per- 
centage decline in manufactured goods 
and a percentage rise in raw materials 
to feed our expanding industrial facili- 
ties. But while finished manufactures 
declined percentagewise in our import 
budget, so great was the increase in 
our total foreign trade operations in 
the century from 1830 to 1930 that 
our imports of manufactured goods 
increased more than twentyfold, and 
they more than doubled between 1900 
and 1939. 

Clearly industrial Europe gained rath- 
er than suffered from the industrializa- 
tion of the United States, and it is 
equally clear that we, in turn, shall 
benefit from the industrialization of 
the world’s undeveloped territories. Fur- 
ther evidence is provided by Canada 
which, with its high industrial devel- 
opment but only 12 million people, buys 


from us each year almost as much as 
the relatively unindustrialized 130 mil- 
lion people south of the Rio Grande. 

If it be granted, as I believe it must, 
that the development of Far Eastern 
countries will be to our advantage as 
well as theirs, the second question that 
we should face is the speed with which 
it can be accomplished. Is there genu- 
ine promise in the proximate future of 
opportunities for American enterprise 
of the magnitude set forth in the esti- 
mates quoted above? 

In all fairness, I am forced to state 
my conviction that the road is longer 
than is indicated by Chinese and Indian 
leaders. It is natural, and far from 
censurable, that their eyes should be 
focussed upon the urgency of national 
needs, rather than upon obstacles in 
the way of their fulfillment. 

On the other hand, it is possible that 
our own long process of industrializa- 
tion may lead us to conclusions of un- 
due conservatism. Ideas, once they 
break the crust of resistance are the 
most contagious of bacteria, and the 
tempo of ineir infiltration seems to 
increase by geometrical progression in 
a world of swift communication. 


In an interesting recent study of The 
International Labor Office, it is suggest- 
ed that the general economic level of 
the rest of Asia outside Japan in the 
late 1930’s was not dissimilar to that of 
Japan in 1900. Between 1900 and 1936, 
Japan increased its total capital invest- 
ment more than threefold devoting 
between 10 and 17 per cent of its an- 
nual income to capital outlays. A com- 
parable tempo of development for 
China, India, and other Asiatic areas 
would result in a capital expansion 
that would dwarf to insignificance the 
most optimistic blueprints that have 
been put forth to date. I am not sug- 
gesting this as a likely possibility, but 
rather as a caution lest we, in the 
name of hard-headed realism, under- 
estimate Asiatic potentials as much as 
their own nationals exaggerate them. 

Finally, in appraising the outlook for 
American enterprise in Far Eastern 
markets, we collide, head-on, with the 
problem of how we are to be paid. 
Here, hard-headedness can be only a 
virtue, for the lack of it will breed in- 
evitable disaster for the Asiatics as 
well as for us. 

In the last analysis, the dimension of 
the American market in the Far Eastern 


‘countries will be determined by the 


dollar exchange at their command, ob- 
tained through the products, goods, and 
services which they are able to provide 
to us, with due allowance for multi- 
lateral trade arrangements. It is true 
that the balance temporarily can be 
distorted through the extension of de- 
velopmental loans. There is little ques- 
tion but that such loans will be in 
order after the war, and if they are 
wisely made, for productive projects 
that eventually will increase the ex- 
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porting capacities of the countries to 
which they are extended, they can be 
thoroughly justified. But the best loans 
provide only a temporary expedient. In 
the long run, the balance of current 
payments must be restored with suffi- 
cient margin to provide interest pay- 
ments and finally amortization of prin- 
cipal. 
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How, then, are we to attack the 
problem of increasing our imports from 
the Orient? 

In 1937, the total exports of the Far 
East amounted to something over $5,- 
000,000,000—a little less than $1,500,000,- 
000 in foodstuffs, a little more than 
$2,500,000,000 in raw and partly manu- 
factured materials, and better than 
$1,000,000,000 of manufactured articles. 
Of this total, the United’ States pur- 
chased only about 20 per cent—approx- 
imately 10 per cent each of the food- 
stuffs and manufactures, and 30 per 
cent of the materials. 

Despite changes in our technologies 
which will probably reduce our future 
takings of such important items as 
rubber and silk, the achievement of a 
high level of economic activity in this 
country after the war will provide a 
basis for increasing our Eastern im- 
ports, but only if it is an accepted part 
of our national policy to do so. 

This means an alert and aggressive 
exploration of two-way trade possibili- 
ties on the part of both American busi- 
ness and our governmental agencies. It 
cannot be done by either alone. 

The war has dislocated many of the 
trade patterns that prevailed in the 
past. The East is hungry for the type 
of products which we, uniquely, are 
situated to supply, but it will make its 
bargains with those who will not only 
fill its needs but will also provide out- 
lets for its produce. Even the prewar 
magnitude of the exports from this 
area provides ample margin for the 
most meticulous and imaginative shop- 
ping of Eastern markets with the aim 
of increasing the modest share of our 
prewar purchases. And a farsighted 
program of development loans can 
greatly increase the capacity of these 
countries to produce what we want. 

In general, we can trust American 
enterprise to explore rigorously all 
likely export opportunities. But the 
equally vigorous investigation of im- 
port possibilities will require a break 
from past traditions on the part of 
American business and American gov- 
ernment. 

Both East and West must learn to 
think in new patterns for the success- 
ful opening of a new frontier. 
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DOES IT INCREASE 
Speed of Operation ? 









DOES IT INCREASE 
Ease of Operation ? 


DOES IT IMPROVE 
Quality of Fabric ? 


DOES IT DECREASE 
Cost of Maintenance ? 


| DOES IT IMPROVE 
¥ Continuity of Operation ? 


DOES IT IMPROVE 


: Appearance and Utility ? 


Whee six challenges are levelled at every 
new idea for the improvement of C&K Looms. 
And if any idea can’t meet at least one of these 
challenges, then it’s not a good idea — either 
for us or for your own weave-room efficiency. 
So it is permanently filed in the wastebasket. 


This searching test is being applied, now, to 
new ideas developed during the war effort... 
ideas involving new materials, methods, and 
machines. For decades of hard work have 
taught us, long since, that newness alone has 
nothing necessarily to do either with practical 
mechanics or economics. 


That’s why new improvements in C&K 
Looms won’t come altogether, all wrapped 





up in one dazzling package, as soon as the 
war is over. They'll come in due course, when 
they have proved able to stand up to this 6- 
point test... which is the best protection you 
could have, both for your mill and your customers. 


So plan to take C&K Looms as they come along 
with their proven features. Don’t wait for a 

_ complete miracle which can never possibly 
happen,while other mill men pass you by. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CHARLOTTE, N. C. * ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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between Today's War Weapons... 


we and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 





NEW BEAUTY FOR 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Aridye Corporation 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Owens-Corning-Fiberglas 
Corporation 





printed and dyed with 
ARIDYE PIGMENT COLORS! 


The development of Fiberglast gave the 
textile industry a new type of fiber, flame- 
proof and resistant to rot. But, between 
the development of Fiberglas and its full 
utilization for textile products, there was, 
or rather there seemed to be, a problem. 
For Fiberglas does not absorb water and 
is difficult to color with ordinary dyestuffs. 

The laboratories of Aridye Corpora- 
tion, which, as part of Interchemical 
Corporation, have had the benefit of many 
years experience in the application of pig- 
ments to paper, textiles, glass, cloth bags, 
metals, plastics and other materials, be- 
gan several months ago to investigate the 
dyeing and printing of Fiberglas with 
resin-bonded pigment dyes. It was quickly 
discovered that Fiberglas can be dyed and 
printed readily with the same range of 
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TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 
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Aridye* colors that are employed on 
cottons, rayons and acetates, 

By proper selection of pigment colors 
from that range, you can now dye or print 
Fiberglas fabrics for draperies, shower 
curtains, bedspreads, lamp shades and 
table cloths and other decorative uses in 
shades which have superlative fastness to 
light. In addition, these colors will with- 
stand dry cleaning and washing, provided 
there is no undue mechanical agitation of 
the fabric. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY — 
We will be glad to send you, without 
obligation, a semi-technical bulletin on 
“Dyeing and Printing Fiberglas With 
Aridye Pigment Colors.” Write today to 
Arid ye Corporation, a subsidiary of Inter- 
chemical Corporation, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


* PROVIDENCE, ®. 


FAIR LAWN, N. J. 
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WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


A Program for Employees 


HIGHLIGHTS: Suggestions from Workers Keystone of Job Improvements — 
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to Encourage and Show New Ideas — Elimination of Unnecessary Work 


BY C. W. BENDIGO 
Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


Primary Consideration — Flow Process Charts Aid Studying of Operations. 
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AMONG THE TEXTILE UNITS USING WORK SIMPLIFICATION EXTENSIVELY 


American Viscose Corp. 
Front Royal, Va. 
Lewiston, Pa. 

Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Meadeville, Pa. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Chicopee Mfg. Co. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 


ry ORK SIMPLIFICATION in the tex- 
\ tile industry is found difficult to 
ne accurately even by Allan H. 
Mogensen, who has been responsible 
its introduction into over twenty 
ile plants in the United States and 
ada. ‘““Work simplification” can 
n an analysis of any job, step by 
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Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Abbeville, S. C. 
Greenville, S. 
Huntsville, Ala. (Dallas) 
Lisbon Center, 
Madison, Me. 
Pacolef, S. C. 
Spartanburg, 
Union, 
Waterville, Me. (Lockwood) 


Leaksville, N. C. 


C. (Judson) Spray, N. C. 


Me. (Farnsworth) a. 


Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
S. C. (Drayton) 


S. C. (Monarch, Excelsior) 
Waynesboro, Va. 


step, to find some part of it that can 
be improved or eliminated; but the 
whole program includes much moie. 
It actually is a broad base for both 
psychological and physical improve- 
ment in textile mills or in any indus- 
trial plants. 

Basically, 


work simplification is 


Marshall Field & Co. 


1. du Pont de Nemours 
we 


Old Hickory, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. (Spruance) 


Tubize Rayon Corp. 
Rome, Ga. 


Arkwright Corp. 
Fall River, Mass. 


York Knitting Mills 
Toronto, Canada 
5 plants 


merely a program to elicit suggestions 
from all employees after stimulating 
inquisitiveness, making provision for 
adequate recognition, and furnishing 
material with which to work. 
Probably the most fundamental part 
of the ideal work-simplification plan is 
to have employees, who generally 
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Fig. 1. This flow process chart, one of 


know their jobs best, ask themselves 
why they are doing the various ele- 
ments of their jobs and to make im- 
provements. Probably the most useful 
of the basic materials furnished to 
supervisors and employees are flow 
process charts, such as shown in Fig. 
1. ‘These flow process charts are being 
used in textile miils to show (1) a 
present method compared to a pro- 
posed method, (2) relationship of 
work that the operator does compared 
to the work that the machine does, 
and (3) the work that the right hand 
does compared to the work that the 
left hand does. They tend to keep 
suggestions specific, practical, and well 
thought out. As certain employees 
become proficient with the use of the 
simpler aids, basic notion charts, mo- 
tion-picture analyses, and time studics 
are introduced. 

Work simplification as advocated 
by Mr. Mogensen is based around a 
training course given to key personnel 
from the plants. These trained men 
then return to their respective plants 
and conduct work-simplification pro- 
grams with whatever additional help 
is needed from the consulting organ- 
ization. 


AWAY FROM PLANT. Customarily, 
the training program is carried on 
away from the plant, at least in the 
case of Mr. Mogensen’s organization, 
which for some years has met at Lake 
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Placid. Starting last winter, an addi- 
tional one-week course was held at 
Ponte Verda, Fla., at which 68 men 
attended who were interested only 
in work simplification as applied to 
textiles. A similar 8-day course has 
just been completed by over 60 top 
executives from one rayon company— 
the American Viscose Corp.—and two 
more are planned for other textile 
concerns. 

Work simplification has been intrv- 
duced in some textile plants directly 
by Mr. Mogensen without benefit of 
the Lake Placid or Florida courses. 

At a recent conference which was 
attended by representatives of the 
American Viscose Corp. and Abbeville 
Mills, an improvement was worked 
out whereby the former concern was 
able to simplify its packaging of yarn 
by eliminating two wrapping opera- 
tions which were found to be entirely 
unnecessary. The change eliminated 
70% of the packaging time. (A strip 
of film showing this change appears 
on the cover of this issue.) 

Such an improvement is not quite 
so common as that represented by 
gadgets. An example is the one by a 
Judson Mills emplovee who found it 
simpler to use a reel of the proper cir- 
cumference to wind on lease strings 
and to cut a large number of strings 
at one time, rather than to measure 
and cut lease strings individually. 

Normally, however, most simplifica- 








the most important work-simplification “tools,” has many uses. 


tion comes as a result of the use of 
flow process charts, an example of 
which can be seen in part in Fig. |. 
It shows an initial study made in a 
cloth-folding department. 

It has been found that a normal per- 
son can remember only a relatively 
few items and is prone to overlook 
many others unless they are recorded; 
that is the reason for the form shown 
in Fig. 1. Often a flow diagram is 
used in addition to a flow process 
chart. The flow diagram is simply a 
layout of the area over which the 
movement of the item being followed 
is indicated. 

The flow process chart or flow dia- 
gram often shows backtracking which 
usually can easily Le eliminated by re- 
arrangement of machines or by elimi- 
nation or combination of operations. 

It is often found that a man and a 
machine, or a right hand and a left 
hand, alternately wait for each other. 
Fig. 1 shows an example of this in a 
cloth-folding department, in which 
the man waited for the machine to 
fold cloth and then the machine 
waited for the man to take the folded 
cloth away and start a new piece. The 
obvious solution, of course, was to 
perform the “make-ready” and “put 
awav” while the machine was running 
so far as is possible. 


MAKE READY—DO—PUT AWAY. Mr. 
Mogensen makes a special point of 
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the waste of time in the “make- 
ready” and “put-away” portions of 

job. He divides work into three 
phases: “make-ready,” “do,” and “put- 
way.” Usually it is the “do” opera- 
tion which receives the most atten- 
tion and which in most textile plants 
has been developed to the greatest 
extent. Relatively little attention is 
usually paid to “make-ready” and “‘put- 
away.” These operations are normally 
accepted as a necessary evil. In actual 
practice, however, they can often be 
climinated, combined, or simplified. 

Mr. Mogensen has found a general 
tendency to want first to simplify a 
job; whereas, under work simplifica- 
tion, to simplify is the last step con- 
sidered. The first steps are to ask 
why the job is being done and just 
what is being accomplished. Often 
the answers to these two questions 
result in a recommendation to elimi- 
nate the operation altogether. This 
can apply either to the job as a whole 
or to individual phases. 

If it is found that an operation or a 
job cannot be eliminated, three ques- 
tions should be asked: where is the 
job performed, when, and by whom? 
This inquiry is made with the thought 
of possibly combining the units with 
some other units or possibly changing 
the sequence. Only after the five 
questions “why,” “what,” “where,” 
“when,” and “who” are asked does 
the question “how” arise to determine 
whether or not a simpler method can 
be devised. 

Simplification may take many 
forms, most common of which is a 
mechanical device for improving the 
operation. For example, in polishing 
bobbins it was found that a power- 
driven spindle, with a foot treadle to 
engage and release the bobbins to be 
polished, could replace turning the 
bobbins by hand. This mechaniza- 
tion increased one particular operator’s 
production by 300%. Later on it was 
found that a double unit could be 
used. so that the operator could polish 
two bobbins at a time instead of one, 
and this resulted in still greater pro 
ductivity. 


DESIRE TO IMPROVE. At this point, 
it might be well to pause and consider 
what stimuli can be applied to make 
employees want to simplify their jobs 
and thus increase their productivity. 
Whiting Williams, who is on the staff 
at L ake Placid, states that there are 
tour things for which people work; 
money, (2) fear, (3) hope, and 
(+) pride. Of these four, pride and 
money are probably the -nore effective 
timuli. 
Most textile plants using work sim- 
pification have a system of paving 
plovees for acceptable suggestions, 
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but in many plants the remuneration 
is not so great an incentive as the 
recognition which is given an improve- 
ment by means of taking a motion 
picture of the job as performed before 
being improved and after being im- 
proved. 

Mr. Mogensen lays great stress on 
the use of motion pictures to improve 
jobs. He uses films mainly for stimu- 
lation, although they also are used, in 
the later stages of his program, for 
micromotion studies. He generally 
first introduces motion pictures to 
show how jobs are done at plants other 
than the one in which the motion pic- 
ture is being shown. This is done to 
create a desire among employees to 
make improvements in their plants 
similar to those shown in the pictures 
of other plants. By showing pictures 
of other plants, he avoids arousing a 
defensive attitude to justify an opera- 
tion as it is currently being performed. 
Dr. Albert Walton, of the American 
Viscose Corp., puts it this way, “We 
become emotionally at:ached to things 
we are accustomed to even though we 
dislike them.” He points out. that 
there is much less resistance to a 
change if suggested by the person in- 
volved than if suggested by some other 
person. This is, fundamentally, one 


of the reasons why a basic part of 
work simplification is to have as many 
suggestions as possible come from the 
person involved rather than from top 
management. 

As a textile plant goes further into 
the work-simplification program, the 
camera is used for micromotion stud- 
ies and for analysis of the performance 
of various operations. A film of an 
operation can be run over again and 
again, as slow or as fast as desired with- 
out imposing an undue burden on the 
operator being studied. Often the 
same film can be used to let an oper- 
ator analyze his own work, which gen- 
erally results in suggestions for im- 
provements—especially if the worker 
knows an improvement will result in 
a new film being taken and he will 
get full credit for his suggestion. 


THERBLIGS. As Mr. Mogensen ex- 
presses it, when work simplification 1s 
first started in a plant, there are cer 
tain savings which can quickly be 
made. These savings he likens to ex 
cavating by means‘ of a steam shovel. 
After the steam shovel has excavated 
all that it can, a pick and shovel can 
be used, to be followed by a hand 
shovel, and eventually a teaspoon if 
that degree is desired. The teaspoon 


STANDARDS MOTION CHART 


Subject Charted: Marzterag tr Foaltr Wasedera 


Dept. Cone Winding A 


Observer 


Description 

Left Hand 
Doff Empty Spinning Bobbin 
and Position Full Bobbin 
Reach for full bobbin 
Grasp 
Full bobbin from bin to 
spindle 
Position bobbin on spindle 


Creel End, Tie Knot, Start 
End 


Reach for end on cone 


Select for end on cone 
Grasp end on cone 


Nome Symbol 
SIG so ec eS # 
RU sce ca ae ns es dat eae as U 
it cera ac ke O 
Lee a 
IR is silica ae at ~~ 
Transport empty —~___~ ~~ VY 
PIMBGENON sins oo a Se & 
Unavoidable Delay__ _ _ _ rT. 


Fig. 2. In repetitive work "therbligs” 
balance motions. 


Description 
Right Hand 


Reach for empty bobbin 
Grasp 


Bobbin from spindle to 
bobbin box 


Drop bobbin into box 


Reach for end on full! 
bobbin 


Select end on bobbin 
Grasp end on full bobbin 





Name Symbol 
Dee ee a — 
MN st eo ek a 
Transport loaded __ _____ wa 
PMN a Se 9 
Avoidable Delay ___ ___ Lo 
ON sss Sete ews nd So Qy 
PR a re ee e 
PIN gst: a i ash is act Ba kX 


are used to study work of each hand and to 
The 16 symbols shown are the most frequently used. 
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USE OF THE HUMAN BODY 








1. The two hands should begin as well as 
complete their therbligs at the same in- 
stant. 





















2. The two hands should not be idle at the 
same instant except during rest periods. 


3. Motions of the arms should be in opposite 
and symmetrical directions, instead of in 
the same direction, and should be made 
simultaneously. 


4. Hand motions should be confined to the 
lowest classification with which it is pos- 
sible to perform the work satisfactorily. 


5. Momentum should be employed to assist 
the worker wherever possible, and it should 
be reduced to a minimum if it must 
be overcome by muscular effort. 













6. Continuous curved motions are preferable 
to straight-line motions involving sudden 
and sharp changes in direction. 


7. Ballistic movements are faster, easier, and 
more accurate than restricted (fixation) or 








controlled’ movements. 






































































mentioned, Mr. Mogensen’s 
of work simplification also includes a 
large number of related subjects such 
as employee training in which films 
are used, fatigue elimination by stud 


8. Rhythm is essential to the smooth and au- 
tomatic performance of an operation and 
the work should be arranged to permit 

easy and natural rhythm wherever possible. 


PRINCIPLES OF MOTION ECONOMY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE WORK 
PLACE 


9. Definite and fixed stations should be pro- 
vided for all tools and materials. 


10. Tools, materials, and controls should be 
located around the work place and as close 
in front of the worker as possible 


11. Gravity feed bins and containers should 
be used to deliver the material as close 
to the point of assembly or use as possible. 


12. ''Drop deliveries'' should be used wher- 
ever possible. 


13. Materials and tools should be located to 
permit the best sequence of therbligs. 


14. Provisions should be made for adequate 
conditions for seeing. Good illumination 
is the first requirement for satisfactory 
visual perception. 


15. The height of the work place and the chair 
should preferably be so arranged that al- 
ternate sitting and standing at work are 
easily possible. 


16. A chair of the type and height to permit 
good posture should be provided for every 
worker. 


17. The hands should be relieved of all work 


18. Two or more tools should be combined 
19. Tools and materials should be preposi- 


20. Where each finger performs some specific 


DESIGN OF TOOLS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


that can be performed better by the feet 
or other parts of the body. 


wherever possible. 


tioned wherever possible. 


movement, such as in typewriting, the load 
should be distributed in accordance with 
the inherent capacities of the fingers. 


21. Handles such as those used on cranks 


and large screwdrivers should be designed 
to permit as much of the surface of the 
hand to come in contact with the handle 
as possible. This is particularly true when 
considerable force is exerted in using the 
handle, For light assembly work the screw- 
driver handle should be so shaped that it 
is smaller at the bottom than at the top. 


22. Levers, crossbars, and handwheels should 


be located in such positions that the op- 
erator can manipulate them with the least 
change in body position and with the 
greatest mechanical advantage. 






Fig. 3. A check sheet for motion economy and fatigue reduction. Not all items apply to each job. 


i 
might be compared to micromotion 
studies and studies of the basic ele- 
ments of motion which can be seen 
in Fig. 3. In this figure can be seen 
part of a study of cone winding on 
Foster 
listed the more common s} 
which are used for standard motions 
and which commonly are termed ther- 
bligs. Therbligs derive their name 
from a reverse spelling of the surname 
of the famous time- and motion-study 
engineer who invented them—Frank 


B. “Gilbreth. 


Underneath are 
symbols 


machines. 


As shown in the illustration, ther- 


bligs are useful in charting right- and 
left-hand operations. 
the study, the therbligs generally are 
summarized to see how many times 
the various elements are used. An 
effort usually is made to eliminate as 
many “holding” operations as possible, 


At the end of 


5 


since it is conceded that the human 
hand is a very poor holding device. 
Generally, some gadget can be devised 
to do holding and thus can inc rease an 
operator’ S 
empty” 
often can be eliminated to a large ex- 
tent as a result of such a study. 


productiv ity. “Transport 
is another basic motion which 


5 


‘In addition to the items already 
program 


ies to keep motion to the simplest pos 
sible clement, the use of instruction 
cards, the development of plant lay- 
outs for better operation, and product 
improvement. 

In Fig. 4 can be seen a checklist of 
principles of motion economy used in 
textile mills which can profitably be 
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applied to production-department or 
cven office work. Motion economy is 
also a part of the work-simplification 
program. Although all of the prin- 
ciples listed do not apply to every op- 
eration, they do form a basis for im- 
proving efficiency and relieving fatigue 
in manual work. 

Studies of fatigue and studies of 
working areas are “closely related in a 
work- simplification program. Both 
should be kept to a minimum, and can 
be, by keeping necessary motions to 
the lowest possible class. 

The simplest work movements, in- 





Fig. 4. Allan H. Mogensen says, "We 
must learn to work more effectively if 
we are to avoid the predicament in 
which many persons find themselves to- 
day—too busy to be efficient. Few 
people understand the difference be- 
tween work done at high speed by 
eliminafing unnecessary parts of the 
job and work done in a hurry, by 
speeding up all parts of the job, both 
necessary and unnecessary.” 





volving the use of fingers only, are 
called motions of the first class. Other 
classified motions are: fingers and 
wrist, second class; forearm, fingers, 
and wrist, third class; upper arm plus 
the three named, fourth class; body 
movement, plus all the foregoing, fifth 
class. Motions of the higher classes 
involve less accuracy and need more 
time, in addition to being more 
fatiguing. 


ONE BEST WAY. After the one best 
way to do a job has been determined, 
a written record is made. This record 
is particularly valuable in teaching 
new employees. It prevents their 
learning wrong habits, which are par- 
ticularly difficult to correct. It also 
permits rates to be determined with a 
minimum of danger that they will be 
unfair. 

Rates can be set up for a standard 
job with the understanding that any 
change in work from the standard will 
require a new rate. Thus, employees 
are not penalized by added duties; 
and, usually, savings made on a job 
are passed in part ‘to the employees, 
in addition to a reward to the person 
responsible for the saving. 

Work simplification in a very con- 
densed form has been introduced into 
thousands of American industrial 
plants through the Job Methods 
Training course of Training Within 
Industry sponsored by the War Man- 
power Commission. The JMT course 
was developed principally by Clifton 
H. Cox, who studied work simplifica- 
tion under Mr. Mogensen. The 10-hr. 
JMT course can serve as quick stimu- 
lation; but, it has been found, best 
results require a continuing program. 
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Eliminating Variations in 


WORSTED YARN COUNTS 


HIGHLIGHTS: Stop Motions Can 
Reduce Yarn Variations—Top Stand- 
ards May Be Improved—Yarn Varia- 
tions of 10% Will Create Bars. 


By F. CLEYN 


|] TOW MANY TIMES have yarn varia- 
H tions resulted in an otherwise 
perfect piece of worsted being classi- 
fied as a second? How many times 


have barry pieces shown up, caused 
by yarn variations? 
These are questions frequently 


heard in a worsted mill, and should 
be given serious consideration. If yarn 
variations could be eliminated, and it 
is highly possible that many could be 
reduced or eliminated, weaving on two 
and three shuttles would no longer be 
a necessity. 


TESTS SHOW VARIATIONS. A test 
that the writer has made on fancy 
piece dyes shows that variations in 
yarn counts exceeding 10% will ap- 
pear as bars in certain shades and de- 
signs of cloth woven on two shuttles. 
In some highly decorated fabrics and 
in very dark shades, yarn-count varia- 
tions of 20% are not apparent in the 
finished piece, although they are in- 
variably the cause of broken picks in 
the weaving. 

With normal twist. and speed in 
spinning, count variations exceeding 
5% will cause breakage on the frames. 
In the case of a limit spin, this varia- 
tion might even be the determining 
factor between a good or a bad spin. 

Spinners experiencing this trouble 
will naturally check the yard-per-yard 
evenness of the top. I personally 
have found wide variations in the 
same lot. Also these same variations 
exist from one comber to the other. 
At this point, I cannot help thinking 
that there is something wrong with 
the top standards in our industry. If 
uniformity of count is to be expected 
from the spinning frames, it is obvious 
that evenness of sliver in the top is 
essential. A spinner should not be 
expected to give extra operations in 
his processing to correct a fault in the 
top which he is purchasing. 

(he comber accepts a certain re- 
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sponsibility regarding neps, quality, 
length, moisture, and oil content, but 
takes a completely detached attitude 
when evenness of sliver is mentioned. 

Most spinning plants expect to give 
the same number of drawing opera- 
tions to any definite type of yarn. It 
is impossible, under these conditions, 
to expect the same results from an 
even and an uneven top. Under pre- 
vailing circumstances, where combers 
do not accept the responsibility which 
is rightfully theirs, there is only one 
safe procedure to follow to avoid count 
variations in yarn. Plan the number 
of operations and weighings to cope 
with the worst possible top in yard- 
per-yard evenness. 


STOP MOTIONS. Use of electrical 
stop motions on gill boxes is common 
practice in many mills. Because of 
such use there is no reason why spin- 
ners should accept combing lots con- 
taining balls that have ends missing. 
In this connection, it is noteworthy 
that all spinners who do not have their 
own combing plant are at a marked 
disadvantage, unless standards which 
the combing industry is prepared to 
respect are established. 

The present method of basing eval- 
evaluation on the possibility of errors 
and carelessness in the combing seems 
to involve a tremendous waste of effort 
which could be used to greater advan- 
tage in the improvement of workman- 


ant weight, 


ship in the operation of spinning. 

Considering yarn variation as it 
exists today, a double weighing is un- 
avoidable. Where balling-head gill 
boxes are the first operations in draw- 
ing this seems to be the ideal place to 
make the first weighing. If stop mo- 
tions are used, the chances of error are 
slight because there is no bobbin or 
can tare to be considered. If stop 
motions are not used, the whole weigh- 
ing process becomes arbitrary, because 
top balls containing a heavier sliver 
might be classified as light because of 
the missing ends. 

It is advantageous, in ordering tops, 
to specify a fairly light sliver, making 
seven or eight doublings possible in 
the first operation. Again, common 
practice seems to be in error, because 
it would seem illogical that a sliver 
should be first reduced by the comber 
only to be built up again by the spin- 
ner. 

The second weighing usually is done 
after the third drawing operation. It 
is of the utmost importance that the 
operator who does this weighing 
should clearly understand the purpose 
of the operation and the dire conse- 
quences which can result from care- 
lessness. Operators on this job often 
attempt short cuts, such as running a 
few yards on the bobbin before setting 
the knock-off, changing the knock off 
gear without knowledge of the result- 
and many other tricks. 





Application of stop motions to many of the worsted processes will go far toward 
reducing yarn-count variation. 














By E. H. HELLIWELL 


HIGHLIGHTS: Cotton Character 
Can be Evaluated Quickly—Supple- 
ments Fiber Technicians’ Work—De- 
ficient Bales Can Be Distributed 
Through Mix—Only 85% of Neps 
Can Be Removed By Card. 


—“ STIMATION OF COTTON CHARACTER 
—{ in many mills is almost entirely 
ignored, although staple length, leaf, 
color, and preparation are “carefully 
noted and recorded. In the smaller 
mills, the boss carder generally does 
his own classing; and while he may 
have an instinctive, uncertain knowl- 
edge concerning cotton character, he 
has no definite plan or method for 
the detection or evaluation of these 
character factors. In the larger mills 
the cotton classer, in filling out his 
classification sheets, often finds no 
entry required for character properties; 
and unless the samples being examined 
show glaring deficiencies, no notation 
is made concerning any _ character 
qualities. 

lor a concrete example of the actual 
application of a classer’s check on 
character properties, suppose a mill, 
after laboratory and processing tests, 
selects cotton type ABCD of a certain 
growth as suitable for its requirements 
on a stated range of varn numbers and 
large samples of this original type are 
retained in the classing room. Whilk 
the laboratory can make but an oc 
casional check on subsequent bales de 
livered against this type, the cotton 
classer can, in his routine classing, 
check every bale received and compare 
it for character qualities with the 
original type samples. It mav be truc 
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CARDERS, 
Check Your 


COTTON 









asi 





The "body" of cotton is being checked by hand by R. A. Hicks, cotton classer of 


the Winnsboro Mills, U. S$. Rubber Co. 


that this comparison and estimation is 
rough and lacking in scientific pre- 
cision, but it is certainly better than 
the omission of all consideration of 
cotton character. A little practice will 
enable a classer to make a quick, closely 
approximate comparison with an estab- 
lished type. 

It may not be feasible to reject bales 
because they do not come up to type 
for character; but it is possible, practi- 
cal, and profitable to list and select 
bales so that all deficient bales are used 
up in such a way that only a small 
number of these bales are put into each 
mix. 

When a mill is not using a selected 
type, the same method of comparison 
can be employed by using any sample 
of known good character. 
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relatively simple count of a given sam- 
ple area from a card. 


COTTON CHARACTER. Cotton char- 
acter can be defined as all qualities not 
included in the description of grade 
and classified length of cotton fibers. 

There are no official standards for 
cotton character. Variations in the 
character factors have an important 
effect on the quality of the finished 
varn. Cotton of a certain grade and 
staple length may produce a satisfac 
tory yarn while at other times cotton 
of similar grade and length will pro 
duce a yarn unsatisfactory in one ol 
more respects. The cause of the failure 
cannot be attributed to variations in 
grade or length, because both of these 
factors equal the established standards 
for these properties. 

These variations in yarn quality can, 
in most cases, be traced to a difference 
in cotton “character.” There are many 
of these character factors, and many 
laboratory instruments have been 
vised for their detection and measure- 
ment. ‘The use of these instruments 
has furnished valuable research  in- 
formation on cotton character, and 
this has been the means of improving 
the quality of many _ strains nd 
varicties of cotton. 

(he modern progressive mill will 
have one or more of these character- 
determining devices in its technical 
laboratory. New types, new varieties, 
ind new growth of cotton 
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should be tested, their character fac- 
tors determined, and the probable 
effect of these factors on the quality 
of the finished goods considered. 
Unfortunately, the time required for 
a complete cotton-character analysis 
prevents its application to the exami- 
nation and classing of cotton in rou- 
tine operation where a large number 
of bales are used. The cotton classer 
will have to be satisfied with a char- 
acter determination less precise than 
that obtained in the laboratory. His 
rapid approximation of cotton-char- 
acter qualities, if properly made, can 
be very valuable in evaluating some of 
the more important character qualities. 
A list of these with a brief description 
will aid in detection and evaluation. 


and third fingers of each hand as 
leverage points. 

The relative force required to break 
a sample can be gaged as compared 
with breaks of other normal samples. 
The intwining of fibers and their cling 
after the break is made should be 
noted. This persistent cling is a de- 
sitable fiber quality, and it will often 
compensate for the hard body lacking 
in medium and soft cottons. 

Official government standards for 
staple length are all carefully selected 
by experts from normal cotton of the 
specified lengths and possess all the 
character qualities of normal cotton. 
These will furnish a ready basis for 
character factors, if no other cotton 
of known quality is available. 


strong, normal, and weak—will cover 
in a practical manner the range of 
variation in fiber strength of samples. 
Past experiences with the appraisal of 
fiber strength will prove that yarn 
made from normal cotton will not 
show any loss of strength that can be 
traced to fiber weakness. 

Cotton classed as “‘perished”’ staple, 
due to mildew, gincut, or other causes, 
should not be considered suitable for 
any use except in waste products. 


ESTABLISHING STRENGTH. = [he first 
step in establishing a ccnception of 
normal fiber strength is to obtain a 
sample of approved normal cotton. 
The same sample from government 
length standards previously described 





Photo shows how uniformity of fiber length can be found bypulling a sample. Such an array can be made by hand as a 
quick test when there is not time, or need, for more precise evaluation. 


BODY. “Body” is best described as 
the tendency of the fibers to cling to- 
gether. This is shown by the “drag” 
or resistance to “‘break” and the feel of 
the staple in the hands. ‘There are 
three general classifications of body: 
hard, medium, and soft. Hard-bodied 
cotton is often called strong cotton, 
while soft-bodied is defined as weak 
cotton. ‘These designations indicate a 
false idea of the relative spinning 
utility of so-called hard and soft cot- 
tons. The hard cotton may make a 
stronger coarse yarn, while the soft 
cotton will probably make a stronger 
fine yarn. 
here are many contributing factors 
to this composite property of body. 
Laboratory methods can determine 
hber fineness, maturity, spirality, and 
hber-wall thickness, while such other 
fiber-body properties as elasticity, plia- 
bility, temper, and frictional contact 
cannot be accurately measured. 
\pproximate judgment of fiber body 
can best be obtained by selecting an 
mount of representative staple that 
be conveniently held in the hands. 
Grasp this sample firmly in both hands 
1 finger tips of each hand near the 
ter of specimen, and then press the 
on against the palms of hands. 
[lc specimen is broken near the cen- 
’ spreading hands apart and using 
ure against the joints of second 
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‘There are currently two schools of 
thought and practice among mill men 
regarding the importance of fiber 
strength. One group claims, and their 
results from Chandler bundle tests and 
yarn-skein strength tests seem to prove, 
that if the fiber strength is maintained, 
there is no falling off in yarn strength. 
The second group claims, and their 
tests from fiber-array diagrams and 
skein breaks appear to confirm, that 


fiber strength is secondary and that if 


mean fiber length is maintained, then 
uniform yarn strength is assured. 

It is difficult to reconcile either of 
these broad claims to all the factors 
affecting yarn strength and to ignore 
entirely the importance of fiber fine 
ness in its effect on yarn strength. It 
should be noted that in testing for 
fiber strength with either the Chandler 
or Pressley method, all the fibers in the 
specimen are broken in_ indicating 
fiber strength, while in yarn-skein 
breaks comparatively few fibers are 
broken and it is fiber slippage and not 
fiber breakage that determines yarn 
strength. 

The high tensile strength of cotton 
fiber (65,000 to 85,000 Ib. per sq. 
in.) shown by Chandler tests indicates 
that but a very small part of the poten 
tial fiber strength is utilized in making 
Varn. 

lhree 


classifications namely, 


and used in determining body may 
again be used. ‘The small specimen 
drawn and prepared for staple measure- 
ment is suitable for testing fiber 
strength. One end of the specimen is 
held between left thumb and first 
finger. A thin layer of parallel fibers, 
free from all tangled and matted fiber, 
on the other end of the specimen is 
grasped between the right thumb and 
frst finger and drawn from the body 
of the specimen. The balance of the 
specimen is discarded and the other 
end or layer of fibers which is held in 
the right hand is grasped firmly be- 
tween the left thumb and first finger. 
Using the joints of the second and 
third fingers of each hand as leverage 
points, a straight, steady pull is used. 

\ steady pull is preferred to a quick 
snap, as it permits a more precise 
gaging of the force required to break 
the fibers, reduces the slippage of fibers 
between the fingers, and allows an ap- 
praisal of the clasticity of fibers before 
the break After the fibers 
rupture, the broken sections held in 
each hand should be overlapped end to 
end and broken again. This permits 
a second judgment of fibers that were 


occu®s. 


casilv broken on the first pull and is 
a check on the first judgment of the 
fiber strength 


\ little practice will enable a classer 
Continued on page 129) 
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WARTIME IDEAS Studied for 


Rubber Pickers Show Promise. 


N biscussions of postwar planning, 
| the peacetime use of the wartime 
developments of science and industry 
is stressed. New ideas and products 
are and will be available, but they 
cannot be put into use as readily as 
the average postwar planner would 
lead us to believe. 

Every new idea that is proposed for 
textile machinery must be studied to 
show that its use is practical and feas- 
ible from the engineering standpoint. 
Its effect on the price of the machine 
must be determined. Its justification 
in the light of the price must be 
proved. 

[here are two general methods of 
approach. One is to hunt at random 
for new ideas, with the hope of run- 
ning across something that might be 
used. The other is to define problems 
that exist, list the possible solutions, 
determine the most promising solu- 
tions, and concentrate on them until 
the answer is found. 


MAGNESIUM. A good illustration of 
random hunting is the search for new 
materials that might have a place in 
the construction of a loom. One of 
the most frequently mentioned is 
magnesium. Its principal advantage is 
lightness. It is about 66% as heavy as 
aluminum and 24% as heavy as iron 
or steel. It can be cast, extruded, 
forged, and pressed into almost any 
shape that is wanted. 

There are certain offsetting disad- 
vantages of mnagactian. Its modulus 
of elasticity i is only 22% that of steel. 
For this reason a magnesium bar, for 
instance, to have the same stiffness as 
a steel bar, must have a much larger 
cross-section. The magnesium bar 
might be half as heavy, but extruded 
magnesium costs from 12 to 15 times 
as much per pound as cold-drawn steel. 

The tensile strength of magnesium 
is only one-quarter to one- third that 
of steel. Inasmuch as the weight ratio 
is in approximately the same propor- 
dion, the weight of a magnesium part 
would be practically the same as the 
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weight of a steel part to have the same 


tensile strength. 

As a substitute for cast iron, mag- 
nesium is more promising. Although 
it has only one-half the tensile yield 
strength of cast iron, it is so much 
better in shock resistance that it prob- 
ably can be used in many places to 
reduce the weight of a given part to 
one-half or one-third its weight i in cast 
iron. The chief question to be settled, 
aside from other physical considera- 
tions, is whether the cost is justified. 
Magnesium castings at present, on a 
pound basis, cost anywhere from 10 
to 20 times as much as gray iron cast- 
ings. 

Where magnesium is considered for 
the replacement of wooden parts, hol- 
low extruded sections are possible. If 
a wooden handrail is involved, the 
only way in which to save weight with 
magnesium would be to increase the 
external dimensions of the part and 
reduce the wall thickness. Here again, 
are a small reduction in weight and 
an increase in cost justified? 

Where a large amount of machining 
must be done, the use of magnesium 
results in a saving. This advantage, 
however, is offset by other prob- 
lems. If holes are to be tapped in 
magnesium for screw threads, the 
length of the thread must be at least 
twice the length of the thread in a 
similar cast-iron part. 
relatively soft and must be protected 
against wear by steel coverings, inserts, 
or liners. Similarly, it must be pro- 
tected against galvanic corrosion when 
it comes in contact with other metals. 
\llowance must be made for expan- 
sion and contraction under varying 
conditions of temperature. In the 
fabrication of textiles it is undesirable 
for certain parts because it will smudge 
the fabric. 

Magnesium undoubtedly can be 
used to some extent in textile machin 
erv. Perhaps its suppliers will reduce 
the cost of the material. 


* Abstract of paper before Textile 


Society of 
Canuda, Montreal, Nov. 26 
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PEACETIME TEXTILE MACHINERY 


HIGHLIGHTS: Magnesium Light, but Lacks Stiffness, Tensile Strength, and 
Low Cost of Steel—Plastics Require Expensive Molds and Are Not Always 


Serviceable—Electronics Hampered by Inductance—Plywood Successful— 


By ALBERT PALMER* 


Vice President and Director of Engineering 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


PLASTICS. A short time ago a mem- 
ber of our organization had an idea 
that, because valve wheels for battle- 
ships are made of plastics, we might 
adopt the same material for hand- 
wheels on looms. At the outset we 
were told that we must spend $3,500 
for a mold. Then we were, after much 
figuring, offered the handwheel at a 
price which was about 50% more than 
the cost of the pressed-steel wheel that 
we are using. ‘here was some saving 
in weight but there was a grave ques- 
tion concerning the serviceability of 
the plastic product. Eventually the 
problem was solved by making the 
handwheel of plywood, fitted with a 
cast-iron hub and a steel rim. The sav- 
ing in both the weight and cost was 
considerable. 

Another attempt was made to use 
plastics in the case of sheaves for loom 
dobbies. ‘The lowest price that we 
have been quoted for a product that 
would give reasonable service is double 
the price at which we sell the wooden 
sheaves. 

Attempts have been made to fabmi- 
cate pickers of plastic materials. We 
worked for several years to develop 
one, but the material would not stand 
the shock load and went to pieces after 
a few thousand picks. The only substi- 
tute for rawhide and leather which 
shows promise at present is the rubber 
impregnated material which is being 
molded into pickers by a_ western 
manufacturer. 

Recently another company brought 
out a plastic impregnated fabric sheet 
that one of our engineers thought 
might be used for a dust cover to pro- 
tect the harness pulldown motion. 
The bare cost of the material was more 
than the completely fabricated part 
made of sheet steel. 

The chief drawback of plastics, 
aside from their physical character- 
istics, is the high die or mold cost. On 
textile machinery, in many cases, the 
cost of the dies and molds is not justi- 
fied by the relatively small quantity of 
parts used. 
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PICK MOTION. The most intriguing 
problem that the loom builders have 
tried to solve to date is the improve- 
ment of the picking motion. A review 
of United States patents which have 
been issued since 1850 shows that ap- 
proximately 1,400 have been granted 

1 this mechanism alone. 

A recent attempt on the part of an 
ngineer and a professor of electrical 

neering to make an electric pick- 
ing motion illustrates the point. They 

ised a shuttle with a metal fin on 
the bottom. This projects toward the 
fell of the cloth and passes between 
oles of electromagnets in the shuttle 
oxes. The electromagnets are wound 
the field of an induction motor; 
fact, the arrangement is not unlike 
induction motor cut and rolled out 

t so that the magnetic field, instead 
of rotating around the axis of the 
motor shaft, continually moves lat- 
erally from the outside of the shuttle 
boxes toward the center of the loom. 
The traveling magnetic field induces 
a back electromotive force in the fin 
which, acting as the rotor of the in- 
duction motor, gives motion to the 
shuttle. 

‘The loom operates very quietly and 
nicely at about one-half the speed of 
the conventional loom, but has several 
limitations. The windings of the flat 
motors correspond to those of an in- 
duction motor which is larger than 
the motor generally used to drive the 
whole loom. They would make the 


cost of power appreciaple. The equip- 
ment would cost several times as much 
as the conventional. Furthermore, it 
would introduce difficulties when ap- 
plied to box looms and to automatic 
looms of all types. 


C&K STUDIES. With the informa- 
tion which we have accumulated, we 
are in a position to investigate the va- 
rious ways in which a shuttle may 
be propelled. We are completely 
equipped with high-speed cameras and 
all the electrical equipment that goes 
with them—all designed and built by 
us, with the advice of Prof. H. E. 
Edgerton, of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and other qualified 
engineers. So far we have discussed 
the problem with experts in electric, 
hydraulic, pneumatic, and mechanical 
equipment. Frankly, we have not de- 
termined yet which general method 
offers the most promise. 

From the electrical standpoint, the 
inherent time lag in building up a 
magnetic field of sufficient intensity 
and the short time that is available for 
doing so virtually eliminate that solu- 
tion. 

Recently, a director of engineering 
of a manufacturer specializing in 
drives for machine tools expressed the 
thought that hydraulic principles 
might be applied to a loom, but stated 
that in his opinion the cost of the 
necessary equipment would make it 
prohibitive, and that it would offer 


Momentary power-demands of a loom and its mechanisms are examined 
through the operating cycle by recording oscillograph. 
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no better operating results than now 
are obtained. Another company, which 
went to the trouble of designing an 
hydraulic picking mechanism, quoted 
a price of around $600 for the parts; 
but we sell the whole machine com- 
plete with its present picking motion 
for about $900. 

Perhaps we shall fail in solving the 
picking problem, as others have. How- 
ever, we do not believe that we shall 
entirely, because by an organized, logi- 
cal approach we cannot fail to realize 
something that will be an improve- 
ment. 


MOTORS AND DRIVES. A considerable 
amount of progress has been made in 
the improvement of other loom mech- 
anisms. 

As the result of electrical analyses, 
the motor manufacturers and the loom 
builders have been studying the fly- 
wheel effect and electrical slip in 
motors in relation to the flywheel ef 
fect of the moving parts of looms. We 
have dismantled our looms, have 
measured the flywheel effect of the 
moving parts, and have determined 
other important data, such as the 
weight of these parts, their center of 
mass, and their radius of gyration 
about some fixed center. We also have 
determined the velocity of the parts 
during the complete operating cycle 
of the loom. 

From these data we not only have 
been able to determine the required 
capacity of motors and clutches, but 
also the amount of energy that must 
be dissipated by brakes and stop mo- 
tions. Already these facts have been 
utilized. Postwar loom drives and 
motors will be better than those that 
are in use. 


ELECTRONICS. Much has been said 
about the possibilities of devices that 
employ electronic tubes, particularly 
those that include the phototube. 
Electronic relays now are available that 
are fast enough to be used on stop 
motions and filling detectors; but still 
they are not applicable in all cases, 
not because of any fault in them, but 
because of the inherent characteris- 
tics of the electrical apparatus with 
which they are used. At the moment 
inductance causes electrical circuits to 
be too slow for some of the operations 
which now are performed mechan- 
ically. 

Gradually the difficulties which 
hamper the use of new devices and 
materials in textile machinery will be 
overcome by changes in them and in 
the machines to which they are ap- 
plied. They will not be available to 
the mills just as soon as hostilities 
cease. 








REPELLENT FINISHES 





HIGHLIGHTS: Three Methods of Application Possible—Properly Prepared 
Cloth Necessary for Efficient Result—Different-Weight Fabrics Require Differ- 
ent-Type Padding Arrangement—Air Drying Preferred to Other Methods. 


j os USE OF enormous quantities of 
water-repellent fabrics by our 
armed forces has made the processing 
of such fabrics a major factor in the 
textile finishing industry. Many prob- 
lems have been presented to the textile 
chemist and finisher in the treatment 
of these fabrics, and a considerable 
amount of research and development 
work has been undertaken in efforts to 
solve them. 

The purpose of this article is not to 
review the modern test methods, nor 
to discuss the merits of the newer 
water-repellent compounds, but to out- 
line what is considered by the author 
to be the best present practice of 
applying compounds to textiles and to 
point out certain bad practices which 
he has witnessed. The opinions were 
arrived at through constant contact 
with the problem for the past several 
years and in most cases represent a 
concensus of many textile finishers 
and chemists. 

Water-repellent finishes may be 
divided into two general classes, the 
so-called “durable” type and the “non- 
durable” type. “Durable” finishes 
include those which will withstand 
several launderings and dry cleanings 
without adversely affecting the water- 
repellent properties of the fabric to 
any great extent. ““Non-durable’”’ fin- 
ishes are those which will not with- 
stand such treatment. Owing to the 
widely different characteristics of the 
compounds involved and the differ- 
ences in methods of application, these 
two types of finishes will be discussed 
separately. 


NATURE OF NON-DURABLE TYPE. [his 
class of water-tepellent compounds 
comprises those which owe their effec- 
tiveness to the deposition on and in 
the fabric of a water impervious film 
of waxes and polyvalent metal salts or 
oxides. ‘There are three methods in 
general use for applying these com 
pounds. ‘The age-old two-step process 
is still in limited use. By this process 
the fabric is first treated with a water 
‘oluble soap or a soap-wax cmulsion, 
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This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Pingree. In his second article, 
the author will deal with the chemi- 
col nature of the better known and 
more widely-applied water repellents 
of a durable character. He will fur- 
ther discuss the proper methods of 
applying these finishes in order to 
secure the most satisfactory results. 
Both articles of the series deal with 


those woter repellents applied to 
tabrics designed for wearing apparel, 


household use, and the like. These 
articles are most fimely, since mil- 
lions of yards of government fabrics 
have been so treated. They have 
resulted in improved types of repel- 
lent formulations and point the way 
to higher efficiency in postwar ap- 
plications. 





dried, and then after-treated with a 
polyvalent metal salt such as alumi- 
num, lead, zirconium, or rare-earth 
acetates. A film of metallic*soap is 
thus produced on and within the 
fabric, and excellent repellency may be 
obtained. 

There are two single-step methods 
in common use with which excellent 
effects are being obtained. In the so- 
called ‘“‘two-component” method, the 
water-repellent compound is supplied 
in two parts which are combined just 
before use. One component is usually 
aqueous dispersion of water-soluble 
soap and wax: while the other is a solu- 
tion of an aluminum, zirconium, or 
rare-earth salt containing a protective 
colloid. Just before use, the two com- 
pounds are diluted and mixed, whereby 
they form a finely dispersed metallic 
soap-wax-water svstem. The film de- 
posited from this process is essentially 
identical with that produced by the 
two-step method. 

This article will be confined to the 
third and bv far the most generallv 
used method which utilizes an emul- 
sion svstem in which the internal 
phase is a wax or mixture of waxes, and 


Need Time for Penetration 


By RAYMOND A. PINGREE, 


Chemical Director 
Worwick Chemical Co. 


the continuous phase is an aqueous 
solution of a polyvalent metal salt. 
The wax may be a common, crystal- 
line-parafin wax, or an amorphous or 
micro-crystalline wax, or muxture of 
the two. Vegetable waxes and certain 
synthetic waxes have also been used. 
The polyvalent metal salt may be the 
normal or basic acetates or formates 
of aluminum, zirconium, or the rare- 
earth metals. A concentrated emulsion, 
containing from 30% to 50% of total 
active material, is usually supplied by 
the manufacturer; and it is only neces- 
sary to dilute with water before appli- 
cation to the fabric. 

These wax-salt emulsions, supplied 
by various manufacturers, vary quite 
considerably in composition and effec- 
tiveness. ‘They resemble each other, 
however, in their general properties. 
The acidity of the acetates and 
formates which are used cause the te- 
sulting emulsion to have a pH of 3.5 
to 5.5. These salts hydrolyze readily 
and rapidly, and the emulsion equi- 
librium is quickly upset if the pH is 
raised much above 6.0. This is an 
extremely important point and is one 
which has caused much grief in many 
finishing plants. It is possible that 
the supply water may be sufficiently 
alkaline to cause some decomposition; 
or, as is more often the case, a slight 
amount of alkali in the goods may 
gradually raise the pH of the bath 
above the danger point. For these 
reasons the use of a small amount of 
acetic acid in the bath is considered a 
good precautionary measure. 

These emulsions possess substan- 
tivity in varying degrees and may be 
exhausted onto the fabric to some ¢x- 
tent in the same manner that dyestuffs 
are exhausted. ‘This property is pat- 
ticularly useful in their application to 
woolen and worsted fabrics, with 
which the process may be handled suc- 
cessfully in the washer directly after 
dyeing. For this purpose, the water 
repellent compound is usually diluted 
with hot water and then added directly 
to the washer in three or four portions. 
he goods are allowed to run for 20 to 
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Fig. 1. Conventional 
finishing mangle 
equipped with single 
immersion roll. 


40 min. or until the bath is water-clear. 
They are then extracted, dried, and 
finished in the usual manner. In the 
treatment of cotton or rayon piece 
goods, the emulsion is best applied on 

apadder. The cloth is then dried and 
finished in the normal manner. ‘The 
effectiveness of this treatment depends 
on the formation of a continuous, 
water-impervious film about the in- 
dividual fibers or yarns. This film 
formation is dependent to a_ great 
extent upon the condition of the 
treating bath and the degree of wetting 
of the fabric during treatment. The 
treating bath should be in proper con- 
dition if the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions have been adhered to in_ its 
preparation. The degree of wetting of 
the fabric will be influenced by ‘the 
condition of the fabric before impreg- 
nation and by the efficiency of the 
padder unit. 


IMPREGNATION CONDITIONS. ‘The 
padding emulsion is usually prepared 
simply by drawing the required volume 
of water into the supply tub, acidifying 
with a small amount of acetic acid. 
heating to 120°F.-180° F., adding the 
water- repellent compound, and stirring 
until it is uniformly dispersed through- 
out the bath. It is sometimes found 
advisable to add a penetrant, such as 
n-butanol, to the bath. 

[he supply tub should preferably 
be made from a_ corrosion-resistant 
alloy such as 18-8 stainless steel or 
monel metal. Wooden tubs are being 
successfully used, but there is alwavs 
the danger of disturbing the equi- 
libri ium of the emulsion svstem by the 

acme of alkali which has been 

sorbed by the wood from previous 
i ishing mixtures. Plain steel tubs 
have also been used, but the acidity 
of these emulsions causes considerable 
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Fig. 2. Conventional 
finishing mangle with 
additional immersien 
box attached. 





corrosion and -also promotes rusting. 
A perfectly clean, uniformly absorb- 
ent, alkali-free fabric should present an 
ideal condition for water-repellent 
treatment. Unfortunately, it is seldom 
possible in plant practice to meet all 
of these requirements. ‘The economics 
involved in processing a certain fabric 
may preclude the possibility of obtain- 
ing proper absorbency. Certain types 
of dyestuffs, such as naphthols and 
sulfurs, particularly in dark shades, 
decrease the absorptive properties of a 
fabric tremendously. ‘These two 
factors we must contend with, but to 
a large extent it is possible to neutralize 
these adverse effects by proper proc- 
essing technique. There is no excuse, 
however, for attempting to treat fabrics 
containing traces of alkali carried over 
from the soaping or after-treating 
bath; as these may be very easily re- 
moved by the inexpensive precautions 
of thorough rinsing and acidifying. 
The padding operation, more than 


any other single processing factor, 
determines the effectiveness of the 


treatment; and considerable thought 
should be given to this part of the 
process. Proper padding technique can 
effectively neutralize the adverse effects 
which normally result from poor or 
uneven absorbency of the fabric. There 
is no better illustration of false econ- 
omy than the refusal to spend a small 
amount of money to adapt a padder 
for the proper application of this tvpe 
of finish. This is not a fabric-surface 
finish, although at first thought it may 
seem to be; and successful application 
is not a matter of piling the emulsion 
on to the surface of the fabric. Neither 
is it a finish which will migrate into 
the fabric after the padding operation 
as will a sulfated oil or a dyestuff. The 
active materials in these emulsions 
stay where thev are put; and, in order 





to obtain maximum protection, they 


must be distributed uniformly and 
completely on and into the fabric. 
To attain this end, every yarn and 
every fiber must be completely and 
uniformly wetted with the emulsion 
in. the padding process. On heavy 
fabrics or on fabrics possessing poor 
absorptive properties, this is impossible 
to do without proper equipment. 


IMPREGNATION EQUIPMENT. The 
conventional finishing mangle is illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. It consists, essentially, 
of a wooden box A which may or may 
not be lined with a corrosion-resisting 
alloy and which has a working capac- 
ity, usually, of about mas gallons: an 
immersion roller B i the entering 
side of the box; two aaa rolls C: 
and a weight and lever system D for 
regulating "the pressure between the 
rolls. The top roll is generally built 
of rubber; and the lower roll, which 
runs partly submerged in the bath, is 
wood or brass. W etting and penetra- 
tion of the fabric must ‘take place be- 
tween the time the cloth enters the 
bath and the time it passes into the 
nip. From the point of entrance to 
the nip, the cloth travels a distance of 
approxim: ately 0.9 yd. If the padder 1 1S 
running at a speed of 60 yd. per min., 

then wetting and penetration must be 
complete in “0.9 sec. It does not take 
much imagination to realize that this 
is a practical impossibility with most 
fabrics, even under the most ideal 
conditions. Satisfactory penetration 
may be obtained, howeve:, under these 
conditions providing the fabric is light 
in weight and verv absorbent. On 
heavier and less-absorbent fabrics, this 
method of processing cannot be ex- 
pected to function efficiently; and 

is indeed false economy to reason that 
wav. There are several wavs of im- 
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proving penetration. In many instances 
the use of a penetrating agent, such 
as n-butanol or an alkyl ary! sulfonate 
in the padding bath, has been of con- 
siderable advantage. This is not a 
panacea for penetration troubles, how- 
ever, and very often it fails to show an 
improvement. 

Increasing the time of contact be- 
tween cloth and emulsion has proved 
to be one of the most satisfactory 
means of promoting uniform and 
complete penetration. The simplest 
and most inexpensive way of doing 
this, without a reduction in padder 
speed, is to lower the padder box as 
near to the floor as possible. In this 
way, it is sometimes possible to double 
the distance from the point of 
entrance to the nip. Two other ad- 
vantages are gained by this change. 
Owing to the fact that the lower 
padder roll is no longer in contact with 
the bath, less foam is generated. The 
tendency to spot from foam or surface 
separation is minimized by the reverse 
flow of liquor on the fabric. This flow 
serves to wash back any surface sepa- 
ration that might otherwise be drawn 
into the nip. 

Many finishers have gone a step 
further than this and have attached 
an immersion box to the front side of 
the padder. This arrangement is 
illustrated in Fig. 2. The box is 


ordinarily the same width as the padder 


box and is about 2 ft. deep. It is 
equipped with two or three immersion 
rolls and is arranged to run with a 
depth of about 12 in. of emulsion, sup- 


Fig. 3. Three-bow!l mangle 
showing double nip and double 
dip as well as foam-board 
attachment. 


plied through an overflow pipe in the 
padder box proper. This simple and 
inexpensive addition may increase the 
contact time between fabric and emul- 
sion to 3.5 seconds, or almost.4 times 
that obtained with the conventional 
padder unit. Such a type of impreg- 
nating unit is being used by maay 
finishers and is producing excellent 
work. The author has seen in oper- 
ation several of these units that have 
paid for themselves many times over 
by reducing the amount of unsatisfac- 
tory work to a minimum, thereby 
eliminating to a large extent the per- 
centage of seconds and reprocess work. 

The finisher whose water-repellent 
finishes are applied to heavy fabrics or 
to material which is particularly non- 
absorbent is often justified in installing 
a three-bowl padder to handle the 
work properly. This might be con- 
sidered the ultimate in impregnating 
equipment. The advantages gained 
from dipping the fabric a second time 
after passing through the first nip can- 
not be overemphasized. The first 
immersion and squeeze serves to wet 
the fabric out completely, while the 
second immersion and squeeze finishes 
the job by driving the emulsion into 
the goods. Fig. 3 shows a suitable 
set-up of this type. In most respects 
this diagram is self-explanatory. A 
hydraulic ram device A is shown for 
controlling pressure between the 
squeeze rolls. There are several other 
types of mechanism in use which are 
probably equally satisfactory for this 


purpose. 


One other point of interest in this 
sketch is the partition B. This con. 
sists simply of a board or piece of 
sheet metal fitted inside of the pacder 
box, running from side to side and 
down into the box a sufficient distance 
to cut the surface of the bath. This 
serves to partition off and constrict 
the portion of the bath in which the 
fabric enters, and in so doing, it 
causes so much motion of this re. 
stricted surface that foreign material 
cannot collect at that point to be 
picked up by the goods. It is a well- 
recognized fact that spotting which is 
caused by the padding bath usually 
occurs at the point where the dry 
fabric enters the bath. Once the cloth 
has been wet-out, foreign material will 
not adhere to it as well. ‘This is a very 
simple device for mimimizing spotting 
and can be used on any type of padding 
equipment. 


DRYING. ‘The treated fabric may be 
dried in any one of several different 
ways. The most common practice is 
to dry the goods in a hot frame. A 
small stack of dry cans in front of 
the frame is quite often utilized to dry 
the goods partially befoie they enter 
the frame. Any type of loop dryer or 
other air dryer may be used for this 
work. Dry cans are also being used 
successfully, although the quality of 
work produced is probably not con- 
sistently as high as that produced by 
air drying. Drying temperatures are 
not particularly critical, but it is 
usually desirable to have the goods 
come off the dryer in bone-dry con- 
dition. Water-repellent films of this 
type are to some extent sensitive to 
heat, and for this reason it has been 
found good practice to make pro- 
visions for cooling the goods as quickly 
as possible after drying. If they are 
batched-up hot off the frame and per- 
mitted to lie around in that con- 
dition for several hours, the water- 
repellency will sometimes suffer badly. 
This will be particularly apparent deep 
inside of the roll, where there has 
been little opportunity for the heat to 
dissipate. A cooling-can at the end of 
the frame is a very effective means of 
overcoming this trouble. A_ skying 
arrangement at the end of the frame 
will also serve the purpose. If some 
such precaution is not taken, then 
every effort should be made to prevent 
the goods from remaining on the roll 
for more than an hour after drying. 
Much research has been conducted 
by various government agencies, chem- 
ical manufacturers, and members 0 
the finishing industry. Their achieve 
ments have been coupled with con- 
stant cooperation and interchange of 
ideas among them for the general 
good. 
1944 
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WOOL SHRINKAGE 
Control With Resins 


HIGHLIGHTS: All-Wool and Part-Wool Fabrics of Woven and of Knitted 
Construction Can Be Treated—Resins Employed Are Water-Soluble—Treat- 
ment Requires Pad Mangle, Pin Tenter, Drying Chamber, and Cure Box. 


Front view of padder used for applying Lanaset at United Wool Piece Dyeing 
& Finishing Co., Passaic, N. J. The cloth passes through a tank containing the 
Lonaset, then through the spreader rolls, and the squeeze rolls. 


7O METHOD IS KNOWN whereby 
1\ woolen goods can be. shrink- 
proofed—i.e., to the point where 
shrinkage is reduced to less than 1% 
in the warp and 1% in the filling after 
15 to 20 launderings. Such control 
has not been attained, but shrinkage 
control is now available, by the use of 


Lanaset* and other resins, which elimi- 
nate practically all the felting shrink- 
age of wool and alleviate the sponging 
shrinkage. 

Lanaset is a synthetic resin. Spe- 
cifically, it is a condensate based on 
a *Lanaset is the trade mark of the American Cyanamid 


Co. applied to a melamine resin of ita manufacture for 
use in wool shrinkage control. 


Cure Box 


290 * 


2 or 3.bow! pad 
mangles, lor 2 
dips and nips 


Fig. 1. A satisfactory arrangement of mill equipment for 


310°F 
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Solubility. . . 


Solids content. . . 


Weight 


“pplication of resin finishes is shown in diagrammatic form. 
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Storage stability . . 


By J. EDWARD LYNN, SC. D. 


American Cyanamid Co. 


melamine, usually a methylol mela- 
mine or an alkylated methylol mela- 
mine. It has been used successfully in 
the wool shrinkage control of 214-oz. 
all-wool sleeping-bag cloth and inter- 
lining cloth for the U. S. Army and 
for many mill trials. Physical proper- 
ties of this resin are given in Table I. 


EQUIPMENT. ‘The equipment required 
for the Lanaset treatment is quite 
simple and readily available in most 
cotton and rayon finishing plants, but 
very few wool finishers are adequately 
equipped. As shown in Fig. 1, the 
arrangement of equipment for opti- 
mum results is an in-line set-up of a 
pad mangle followed by a pin tenter 
which leads into a drying chamber 
and thence to a cure box. The final 
operation is carried out in a light dolly 
or log washer. Variations of this in- 
line set-up have been tried successfully 
in different mills. 


METHODS OF APPLICATION TO PIECE 
GOODS. Before application of Lana- 
set, the wool should be substantially 
neutral and contain less than 0.5% 
oil or grease. 

Impregnating solutions for the 
wool are made by diluting Lanaset to 
a content of about three-fourths of 
the volume of the dilution water. All 
water should be approximately 80° F. 
and never above 100° F. Since a 
wetting agent is extremely helpful in 
obtaining uniform and rapid impreg- 
nation, the requisite amount of 
Deceresol OT-25%, dissolved in 
about one-eighth of the dilution water, 
is then added. Finally, the requisite 
amount of Aerotax Accelerator No. 


Table | 


Physical Properties of Lanaset 


A Clear or hazy colorless syrup 

Cold water in all proportions 

80% 

10.5 Ib. per gal. 

Varies from none to a weak formaldehyde 
7 to 8.5 


6 mo. or longer at ordinary temperatures 





187, dissolved in the remainder of 
the dilution water, is stirred in. 

l'ypical bath formulas designed to 
leave the same amount of resin in the 
fabric at different wet pick-ups are 
given in Table II. 

Solutions containing Accelerator 
No. 187 will not usually be stable for 
more than 20 hr. In order to ensure 
best results the accelerator should be 

«dded just prior to use. Only suf- 
ficient solution for an 8-hr. run should 
have this accelerator in it. 

I'he goods should be impregnated in 
a pad mangle or similar equipment 
which has a uniform squeeze. A heavy 
squecze, giving a 60% to 80% wet 
pick-up with two dips and nips, is pre- 
ferred. 

Since thorough wetting of the goods 
is essential, the wetting-out time of 
the goods should be determined. 
[his is easily accomplished by placing 
small pieces (2 in. x 2 in.) of the 
goods on a sample of the bath and 
noting the time required for the piece 
to sink below the surface. The time 
noted is the minimum that the goods 
have to remain in the impregnating 
solution. Because certain dyestuffs 
affect the speed of wetting, each color 
or each check of a plaid fabric should 
be tested separately. It is important 
that the whole plaid fabric should be 
impregnated for a time equal to the 
slowest sinking time. 


DRYING. After impregnating and 
squeezing, the goods should be put on 
a tenter frame and dried. Drying can 
be done at temperatures of 230° F 
or lower. The drying speed will, of 
course, depend on the weight of the 
wool, the fabric construction, the wet 
pick-up, the drying temperature, and 
the efficiency of heat input and mois- 
ture removal of the dryer. Lanaset 
does not materially affect the drying 
time of wool. Can drving is not 
desirable. 

For optimum results it is believed 
that one dryer for drying and a sepa- 


Table Il 


Table IV 
Effect of Temperature on the Tensile Strength of Wool 


Treatment 


heated 5 min. at 290° F 
heated 15 min. at 290° F 
heated 30 min. at 290° F 
heated 45 min. at 290° F 
heated 60 min. at 290° F 
heated 60 min. at 290° F... 
heated 9 min. at 350° F.... 
not heated... 


Wet out 
Wet out 
Wet out 
Wet out 
Wet out 
Left dry 
Wet out 
Control 


rate dryer for curing are desirable. 
However, good results have been ob- 
tained when the drying and curing 
have been done as a single operation 
if the dryer is not too full of moisture. 


CURING. Lanasct should be cured at 
a temperature of 280° to 300° F. for 
good results, although temperatures as 
high as 400° F. for very short times 
(less than a minute) have been found 
ee Temperatures below 280° 
*, require a long time and the cure 
may not be complete. As in drying, 
good air circulation and uniform appli- 
cation of heat are essential. Adequate 
ventilation to remove formaldehyde 
vapors is required. 

The normal time element at differ- 
ent temperatures for curing after dry- 
ing, or for drying 2nd curing an 8-oz. 
women’s-wear flannel are given in 
Table III. 

Table III should be used only as a 
guide; each individual cloth type has 
its own optimum ccndition which can 
readily be found by trial. 

After curing, the fabrics should be 
given a light but thorough wash to 
remove surface and uncured resin, 
accelerator residue, any formaldehyde 
that might be present, and to develop 


81/4-Ox. Plain 
Weave Suiting 
No Nap 


8-Orz. 
Women's-Wear 
Flannel 


Warp Ib. Filling Ib. Warp Ab. Filling Ib. 


60.3 
60.8 
61.5 


59.0 
62.8 
60.9 


a mellow hand in the finished piece. 

In order to obtain the maximum in 
shrinkage control the goods should be 
first wet out and dried without ten- 
sion. After this they are processed as 
has been described—running with a 
minimum of tension. Lanaset does 
control the normal “relaxation shrink- 
age” of wool to some extent and the 
tenter width of the fabric can be 
closer to the desired final width than 
is customary with untreated wool. If 
56 in. is the desired final width on 
goods which are ordinarily dried at 
60 to 61 in., Lanaset treated cloth 
should be tenter dried at about 58 in. 


RATE OF TREATMENT. ‘The goods can 
be run through the padder at speeds 
ranging from 10 to 40 yd. per min., 
depending upon the speed of the wet- 
out of the cloth and upon the speeds 
of the dryer and cure box if the 
equipment is in-line. 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE. It has 
been reported frequently that heating 
wool to 290° F. will cause it to de 
teriorate. This point was checked on 
two different pieces of white wool by 
heating for various times at 290° F. 
Some pieces were wet out and then 


Table !1l—Drying and Curing Time 


Formulas for Various Wet Pick-Ups 


Percent Pick-Up 


Material 100% 


Lanaset 
Accelerator No. 187.(Ib.) 
DeceresolOT-25 %.. .(ib.) 


3.00 
2.00 


Bulk to make... .. 


80% 


(Ib.) 100.00 125.00 167.00 200.00 
3.75 
2.00 


Temperature 


60% / sical 
230 
260 


5.00 ws 


2.00 


6.00 
2.00 


(gal.) 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


* This temperature 


for 8-oz. Flannel 


Curing After 
Drying in 
Minutes 


Drying and 
Curing in 
Minutes 


90 
30 
14 


gives excellent results and is recommended. 
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Table V 
Shrinkage Control Obtained on Mill Trials of Lanaset 


Shrinkages* in Percent 


Number of 


Launderings Untreated Treated 


80°, Wool, 20‘, Coiton 
Army Shirting 


Untreated Treated 


Warp Fill- Warp Fill- Warp Fill- Warp Fill- Warp Fill- Warp Fill- 


Given ing ing 


0.3 18.3 15.2 4.2 4.7 
0.35 22.0 16.7 3.9 5.2 


oe 1 
8.4 5.0 0.9 


* Samples given wool launderings at 100° F. 


- 

w t 3 

3 3. -~ Se .. 
J 

3 


1 


heated, others were heated just as they 
came from the rolls. Results are shown 
in T'able IV. 

I'he data in Table IV indicates that 
heating wool at 290° F. for five times 
as long as is necessary to cure Lanaset 
not cause a loss in_ tensile 
strength. 

Prolonged heating of white wool at 
high temperatures causes some yellow- 
ing, but this can be removed by 
peroxide bleaching. 


does 


CONTROL OF WOOL PROPERTIES. 
Examples of the shrinkage control ob 
tained in mills by the use of Lanaset 


according to Fed 


ing ing 


4.0 
6.5 
8.5 


13.0 10.5 


CCC-T-191A, 


Spec 


are shown in ‘lable V. 
wool treated with Lanaset otherwise 
remains unchanged. ‘lhe effect of the 
Lanaset treatment on important prop- 
erties of wool, other than shrinkage 
control, are shown as follows: 


In general, 


Crease resistance Not changed. 


Felting eliminated 


to felt left 


Practically 
tendency 
in wool. 


Hand 


Slightly harshened, 
can be adjusted with 
softener. 


Almost no 
(vapor). 


Moisture regain change 


Napping 


Resiliency 
Warmth 


Color fastness and 


shade change of dye 


Caustic resistance 


Sometimes need a 
stronger action for 
same degree of nap 
ping. Napping before 
treating and final 
brushing is often ef 
fective. 


Not changed 
Not changed 


Usually faster to 
treatments 
commonly 


Most 
used wool 
lyes not adversely af- 
fected. Test should 
be made, howe cr, 
before going into pro 


duction 


Has 1 
ance to alkali 
untreated wool. 


higher resist 
than 


Lanaset can be used to advantage on 


such varied types of all-wool o1 


wool textiles as: 


W oven Fabrics 
Coatings, 


flags, 


rt 
part 


interlinings, 


women’s dress goods, shirtings, 
sportswear, suitings, tropical wor- 
steds, uniform -cloths. 


Knit Wear 


Coatings, gloves, hosiery, robes, 
scarves, sportswear, sweaters, un 


derwear. 
Others 

Yarns for 

mending, 


hand 
filter 


and 
papel 


knitting 
cloths, 


maker’s felts, carpets, blankets, 
hat felts, palmer blankets. 


Woolen goods run through a pin frame and then to a drying box for curing. Cured at a temperature at 280° to 300° F. 
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Calculating SPINNER'S TASK 


HIGHLIGHTS: Time Studies the Basis for Determination—''Percentage 
Rating" Figure Shortens Calculation of Assignments—Handy Chart Aids 


N MANY MILLS the collective duties 
I of a spinner are categorically de- 
fined as “side spinning” with the 
cleaning work-load eliminated or “side 
spinning with the cleaning work-load 
included.” In the former, the sides 
tended are numerically increased; and 
in the latter, materially decreased. 
“Spin and doff” with or without clean 
ing duties is another method em 
ployed. 

To ascertain the work-load of a 
spinner requires a detailed time study, 
a comprehensive knowledge of spin 
ning, and a knowledge of ‘charting O1 
scheduling. An analytical average is 
drawn from a time study and this 
should be made a standard for future 
reference. The accompanying chart 
is convenient for gathering time-study 
and other technical data. 

As methods or operations vary 
from mill to mill and operations de- 
fined are adaptable only to an area 
of locality, it is not necessary to follow 
exactly the sample chart and the oper 
ations listed thereon. Each spinning 
room should have its own charts listing 
the operations that completely cover 
the work-loads. The final analysis of 
such a work-load is based on the 
question, “How many minutes does 
a spinner actually work cn one side in 
the work week?” From this the entire 
work-load is determined. 


ENDS-DOWN TEST. The determina- 
tion of a spinner’s task taxes the in- 
genuity of the spinning-room overseer. 
He must first obtain data concerning 
the average number of ends down per 
1,000 spindles per hour, the elapsed 
running time of the creeled roving, 
and the percentage allowance for 
allotted rest. To find the average ends 
down per 1,000 spindles per hour, any 
standard procedure may be used. A 
typical procedure follows: Make 2- to 
4-hr. tests unless there is some unusual 
spinning trouble encountered. For 
example, if ends found down in 2 hr. 
equa) 12 (spindles per frame, 200), 
the average per hr. equals 6. 

Frames per 1,000 spdl. = 1,000 

200 =5 
5 x 6 = 30 ends down per 1,000 spdl. 
per hr. 
This should be accepted as the 
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Accumulation of Data—Work-Load Varies Considerably Between Mills. 










Putting in roving can consume over 
10% of a spinner's time. 


average ends down per 1,000 spdl. per 
hr. and incorporated as a standard for 
the particular yarn under study. The 
percentage of ends down is as follows: 
30.00 ~ 1,000 = 0.03 or 3% 

Therefore, in ascertaining the spin 
ner’s task, it can be assumed that 3% 
of ends down per side (100 spdl.) per 
hr. is the starting point in determin- 
ing the average ends down per side pet 
work week. Then, for a 40-hr. week, 
with 100 x 0.03 = 3 ends down per 
hr. per side, the ends down per 40 
hr. per side is 40 x 3 or 120. 

If it takes an average of 20 sec. to 
piece an end, then it takes 120 x 20 
= 2,400 sec., or 2,400 +60 = 40 
min. One important fact is immedi 
ately established; viz., that the spinner 
spends an average of 40 min. per wk. 
of 40 hr. piecing up ends on one side 
of a 200-spdl. frame. 

“Speed-figuring” is again employed 
in determining the elapsed running 
time of the creeled roving. This is also 
essential in determining the roving 
changes, or the putting in of roving 
for one side of the work week. (The 
pounds per spindle divided into hours 
per week equals a constant.) For ex- 
ample, pounds per spindle at 90% 
efficiency would be the following: 
Work week 40-hr. = 40 — 0.60 

= 66 constant. 
(This example is based on an assumed 
package weight of 0.60 Ib.) 

The constant times the pounds of 
roving from which the yarn is drawn 
equals the elapsed running time of the 
creeled roving. 

Example: Find the elapsed running 
time of double roving fed from two 


10-oz. bobbins (1.25 Ib.). 







PEXTILE 






By F. H. GUNTHER 
and 
MARCUS GROSS 





Then 1.25 x 66 = 82.5, or approxi 
mately 83 hr. is the elapsed running 
time of roving. 

Another method that can also be 
used is to divide pounds per spindle 
into pounds of roving fed and multiply 
by the hours in a week: 

1.25 + 0.60 = 2.08+ quotient in 
weeks. 

2.08 x 40 hr. = 83.2, or 83 hr. 

If there are 10% stops for doffing, 
cleaning, etc., the roving ceases to run 
for that time; thus only the elapsed 
running time of the creeled roving is 
calculated, or need be calculated. The 
roving is changed only when its cal- 
culated elapsed running time is used 
up. 

For expediency, the elapsed run- 
ning time in hours is converted into 
minutes—83 x 60 = 4,980 min. If 
there are 100 spindles to one side and 
the roving is fed double end, then 
there are 200 rovings to one side 
Minutes for each roving change on 
this side can be figured as follows: 

4,980 — 206 = 24.9 min. 

If the spinner changes roving on 
an average of every 24.9 min., then 
in 40 hr. roving changes would be 
2,400 -—-24.9=96 or 96 roving 
changes in 40 hr. 

If a time study reveals that the spin 
ner can change roving within an aver 
age of 15 sec., then only 96 x 15= 
1,440 seconds, or 1,440.60 = 24 
min. per wk. are actually spent in 
changing roving on one side only. 


PERCENTAGE RATING. One of the 
most difficult problems to solve is 4 
workable doffing schedule that can be 
accurately classified under a percent 
age rating. Where a spinner’s task 
involves “spin and doff,” a percentage 
rating for doffing one side is valuable 
for quick reference. 

If a doffer can lift 32,000 bobbins 
in 40 hr. at 85% efficiency (15% 
allotted for rest) the average of bob 
bins doffed per hr. is 800. 

Again, assume 100 spdl. per side. 
The doffing interval for the yarn 3s 
8 hr. Basically, a l-hr. doff calls for 4 
schedule of 8 sides to a doffer. An 
8-hr. doff at 85% calls for a schedule 
of 64 sides to a doffer. (The 64 sides 
represent 100% of a doff in so far as 
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the doffer is concerned.) Therefore, 
1.00 +64 = 0.0156+, or a 1.56% 
“percentage rating” for one side of 
100 spdl. The actual minutes involved 
in the work week of 40 hr. is 2,040 
min. This represents 85% of 2,400 
minutes (40 hr.) 

In correlating the above doff lay- 
out with spinning for a combination 
“spin and doff” work-load, the per- 
centage rating of one side—viz., 
1.56% —1multiplied by 2,040 min. 
will equal the average number of min- 
utes spent in doffing one side within 

the work week. 


SPINNER'S TASK. When all the time 
elements of all work occurrences on 
one side in one week are totaled, the 
total is then divided into 2,040 min. 
(85% of 2,400 min.) for the final 
determination of the “spinner’s task” 
or the “‘spin and doff task,” whichever 
it may be. 

It may be argued that the doff task 
is already based on a 2,040-min. week 
and if the totals of all elements, espe- 
cially the “spin and doff” task, is 
divided into 2,040 min. for the final 
determination of this task, the doff 
element is allowed double rest. How- 
ever, if 1.56% of 2,040 min. equals 
31.8 min., the 31.8 min. is the actual 
minutes spent doffing one side of 100 
spdl. within the 40-hr. working period. 
The percentage allotted for rest re- 
duces the sides per doffer, but the 
doffing interval remains the same. The 
number of sides doffed are taken care 
of within the 40-hr. period, but the 
actual working minutes do not exceed 
2,040. 

Suppose the doff is calculated with- 
out allotted rest in making up a spin- 
and-doff schedule, and the total min- 
utes spent doffing one side of 100 
spdl. is ascertained. 

If the doffer lifts 32,000 bobbins at 
85% efficiency, then without allotted 
rest the maximum bobbins doffed 


would be as follows: 


32,000 — .85 = 37,647 + bobbins 
37,647 + 40 (hr.) = 941 bobbins per 
hr. 


At 100 spdl. per side, 941 100 = 
9.41 sides for a l-hr. doff interval. 
9.41 x 8= 75.28 sides for an 8-hr. 
doff interval. 1.00 - 75.28 = 0.0133, 
or 1.33% of one side. (In this case 
: entire problem is based on a 
(00 min. or 40-hr. schedule.) The 
2,400 min. is multiplied by 1.33% to 
find the time spent doffing one 100 
spl. side, as follows: 
2.400 x 0.0133 = 31.9 min. 

‘Tere again the doff interval remains 
the same because so many minutes 
must be spent doffing that one side 
within the 40-hr. work period regard- 
less of the total sides doffed. 
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DATA FOR DETERMINING SPINNER'S TASK 





YARN 32 WARP Combed 
Unit Time Total 
per Occurrences Total 
Occurrence per Side Min. 
OPERATIONS Min. per 40 Hr. per 40 Hr. 
Brush and clean rings... . 2.00 5 10.00 
Pass passboard........... .30 15 4.50 
Clean side ring rails... .. . fs .20 24 4.80 
Beam, bottom creel trumpet cleaning. . 4.00 5 20.00 
Clean middle creels. . 1.5 10 15.00 
Clean top creels........ 1.00 5 5.00 
Clean and pick top rolls. . 15.00 2 30.00 
Clean and pick middle rolls. Barack 75 1 7.50 
Clean and pick back rolls 7.5 1 7.50 
Clean back under clearers... 40.00 0.125 5.00 
Clean and pick flat clearers. . . . 2.00 5 10.00 
Clean rotary clearers.................. 25.00 1 25.00 
ee .33 120 40.00 
ID 5a og ised 045d A SAS a be 25 96 24.00 
TOTALS. 208.30 
TASK _ REMARKS 
Total Sides—Spin & Cleon ee cg ao 10. Spd. per ‘ade, 100 
Total Sides—Spin & Doff & Clean... 8.5 Roving fed. 2 end (10-oz. 
bobbin) 
Total Sides—Doff............... 64, Dorf interval, 8 hr. 
% One Side—Doff............ 1.56%  Spdl. doffed 8 hr. at 
85 %eff., 32,000 
een Grtavedsenwde kava 85% Lb. per spdil. @ 90% 
0.60 Ib. 
Spin Without Cleaning................ 32 sides Percent Ends Down 1000 
spdl./h:.=3% 
Spin & Doff Without Cleaning. ........ 21.3 sides Work week @ 85%, 


Regardless of the schedule drawn 
up for a doff layout (with or without a 
percentage allotment for rest), the 
total minutes spent doffing one side 
within the weekly work period will re- 
main the same—and this is important 
in making up the spinner’s or the dof- 
fer’s task or in correlating them. 


CHART. ‘The data shown on the ac- 
companying chart are figurative and 
are used only for the purpose of ex- 
plaining details. Practically all kinds 
of spinning combination as pertains 
to work-loads are shown at a glance. 
A breakdown of the chart follows: 
In the column marked “Operations” 
the cleaning clements from “Brush 
and clean rings’ to “Clean rotary 
clearers” will invariably remain fixed 
time elements, unless there is a radical 
change in the cleaning schedule. The 
operations “Piece ends” and “Put in 
roving” also remain fixed-time ele- 
ment unless there is a change in pro- 
duction efficiency or until such time 
as new tests are made and new stand- 
ards formulated. “Unit Time per 
Occurrence” and ““Total Occurrences 
per 40 Hr.” are self-explanatory. In 


2,040 min. (15% rest.) 


the column marked “Total Min. per 
40 Hr.” and opposite “Totals” in the 
first column will be found the total 
minutes for all work elements except 
the “doff” for one side of 100 spdl. 
within the 40-hr. work period. ‘This 
total represents “‘spin and clean’ one 
side. Divide this total 208.30 into 
2,040 minutes for the “spin and clean” 
work-load at 85% efficiency with 15% 
allotted for rest. 

Now add 31.9 min., which is the 
total dofing minutes for one side for 
100 spdl. in a week, to 208.30 and 
divide into 2,040 minutes for the 
work-load “spin, doff, and clean.” 

“Spin without cleaning” should be 
construed as “piece ends” and “put in 
roving” only. Add total minutes 
“piece ends” and “put in roving”— 
in this case 64—and divide into 2,040 
min. for this work-load. 

For “spin and doff without clean- 
ing” add total minutes “piece ends,” 
“put in roving,” and total minutes it 
takes to doff one side in a week, as 
follows: 

40 + 24 +31.9 = 95.9. Divide 
this total into 2,040 min. for the 
work-load. 
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Many Factors Influence 


COTTON KNITTING YARN 


HIGHLIGHTS: Softness Is Necessary but Is No Criterion of Suitability— 


Fiber-Fiber and Fiber-Metal Lubricity Both Needed—Mercerization, Dyeing, 


GOOD COTTON KNITTING YARN must 
i hae two qualities. First is_ its 
ability to run well consistently on the 
knitting machine to form uniform 
loops, and to have a minimum of holes 
and other objectionable features. Sec- 
ond is its ability to form a uniform 
and flexible fabric. This is exemplified 
in a ribbed fabric made from a well- 
spun gray yarn which forms a uniform 
narrow fabric which when stretched 
horizontally and released snaps back 
to its original shape. This might be 
called the management’s factor. It is 
no presumption, that an operator 1s 
one interested in a yarn that runs well 
on his machine and management is in- 
terested in a quality product desired 
by the consumer. 

In unprocessed cotton yarns, each 
fiber has its natural lubricants, waxes, 
etc., with which it is endowed by na- 
ture and which originally were meant 
to protect it from the elements, chiefly 
by means of water-repellent properties. 
It so happens that this waxy coating is 
an excellent fiber lubricant and per- 
mits the fibers to be easily drafted, and 
this same property is partly responsible 
for the fluffiness and softness of the 
cotton yarn or fabric. ‘This lubricant 
permits the fibers to slip back easily 
into their normal position after a re- 
of strain or stress on a yarn or 
fabric. However, this could not be 
accomplished if it were not for the 
cotton fiber characteristics—elasticity, 
flexibility, and toughness. 

Any process that tends to destroy 
the natural lubricity of the yarn makes 
an inferior knitting yarn. 

‘T'wist is important in holding the 
fibers in place, to the extent that they 
have sufhcient collective strength to 
perform useful service. But too much 
twist would imprison the better quali 
ties of the fibers and make an in- 
ferior knitting yarn. The twist should 
be soft enough for the fibers to be in 
a relaxed position, yet firm enough so 
that on stretching the twist would 
tighten sufficiently to keep the yarn 


lease 


* Dirie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. Con- 
densation of AATCC intersectional contest paper pre- 
pared by South Central Section. 
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Redyeing, Stripping, and Drying Cause Variation in Value of Finishes. 


from pulling in two. It is most advan- 
tageous to have a soft-twist yarn for 
processing, since chemicals can be 
better washed out and_ lubricants 
added to make an acceptable finished 
yarn. Processed high-twist yarns do not 
knit nearly so well as the same yarns 
prior to processing. 


MERCERIZED YARN. In mercerizing, 
the natural twist of the cotton fiber 1s 
removed, and the fiber, held under 
tension, is acted upon by the caustic 
to orientate the cellulose molecules 
linearly to create a stronger fiber and 
at the same time give a very smooth 
surface to the cotton fiber. Simultane- 
ously, the fibers are better aligned in 
the yarn. During the process, a good 
portion of the waxes, pectins, beta cel- 
lulose, and gamma cellulose are re- 
moved; yet, due to the acquired smooth 
surfaces of the fiber, the loss of natural 
lubricants is not harmful: and, since 
the fibers are better aligned, there is 
a greater freedom of movement. How- 
ever, it is important that the yarn be 
washed free of the accumulated salts 
and impurities of the mercerizing 
liquors before drying for the mercer- 
ized yarn to have maximum softness. 

In dyeing either natural or mercer- 
ized yarn, the method of dyeing 1s 
largely responsible for the results “ob- 
tained. At one time, skein-dyed vain 
was definitely superior to package-dyed 
yarn due largely to the harsh chemical. 
boil-out or preparatory wet-out, accom- 
panied by the friction of the solution 
being driven through the yarn. Now, 
with the use of high- -speed wetting 
agents and lubricative agents in the 
dye and rinse baths, the yarn, and 








By G. MELVIN COOPER* 





especially mercerized yarn, emerges :n 
practically as good a condition as when 
it entered. (The solutions forced 
through the yarn tend to mat the 
fibers of natural more than of mercer- 
ized yarns.) 

In redying, the additional baths plus 
the stripping chemicals decrease the 
softness measurably, and the lubrica- 
tion qualities are almost destroyed. It 
might be noted here that test runs 
have been conducted with certain aux- 
iliary agents in the strip bath that give 
a very soft yarn. ‘The proper softening 
agents and the proper amount of them 
must be given consideration in pre- 
paring a quality product from stripped 
yarn. 

Mercerized yarn comes out of the 
strip bath much softer than natural 

yarn, yet it loses more of its lubrica- 
tive mee, than the natural yarn. 
(Here lubrication is a factor of fric- 
tional drag on metal and is not related 
to softness.) 

BLEACHED YARN. In peroxide bleachi- 
ing, results can vary from a satisfac- 
torily soft yarn to a very harsh yarn. 
Tendered yarn, which can happen if 
copper or iron impurities are present 
or if the proper pH is not maintained, 
does not infer harshness.’ The _pre- 
treatment and final washes have more 
to do with the softness of the finished 
product than do any other factor. Mer- 
cerized yarns require about one-half 
the peroxide necessary for natural 
varns, since the. mercerizing process 
removes most of the substances that 
tend to retard the bleaching action and 
reduced the fiber surface. In softening 
bleached yarns, care must be exercised 


COMPARATIVE BREAKING STRENGTH 
Soft Yarn vs. Harsh Yarn 





40/2 CP Bleach 40/2 CP Bleach 40/2 Merc. Bleach 40/2 Merc. Bleach 40/2 Merc. Bleach 


1/2% Cation 


Break lens. 


4% Blended Wax 


Break 


_ ome. Rock 


13.9 0.89 18.2 0.97 19.2 


Only the averages of ten tests are given here. 


elongations 








1/2% Cation 
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4% Blended Wax 4% B.W. Overdried 


‘Sk 


some Slee. Break Elong. 


0. 15 22.9 0.83 24.8 0.79 


Breaks are given in ounces, 
in inches. 
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WIDTHS OF JERSEY STITCH AND RIB FABRICS 


for various yarns and finishes 


Results from Standard 3%4-in. machine, 



































220 needles, 42 gage. Jersey stitch. 
mores mere on werinped Yarn 
pai ; No. | No. | 

Finish Merc. cP Merc. | Holes} CP Holes| Merc. | CP 
CP Gray 4.125” | 4.125" | —— - 4,125" | ~— 3.50" 3.50" 
Merc. Gray 4.125" | —— 4.31" — —- | — 3.34" | —— 
No Finish 1.2 5.3 4.4 3 | 6.0 2 |10.6 | 14.3 
Wax Disk. —2.7 ‘eo —-1.5 0 | +2 0 - — 
1/8% Cation 2.8 3.0 ae 4 | -2.3 6 _— 
1/5% Cation — — —— —_ | — 6.3 10.6 
1/2% Cation 0.0 0.0 | 0.0 10 —2.7 | 6 
1% Cation — — | — a —— | — |-2.9 3.4 
1% Sul. Veg. Oil 1.2 | 4.6 3.0 11 3 ; 2] — — 
2% “ —— | — — 5.2 12.6 
3% “ 0.0 | 2.3 1.5 6 0.0 7 ‘ ss 
10% ? ——. — —_—— _ - | - 4.3 12.6 
1% Epsom Salts —_— — — — | - 4.3 8.9 
1% Sol. Min. Oil 1.3 2 3 3.8 18 | 4.0 6 | — 
2% — | ——— — — | - | 6.3 | 12.6 
3% ‘ 1.2 | 3.8 | 4.4 1 3.0 | 3 | — ad 
10% « ——= «fj ———_ | — ; a ae | 12.6 
15% Tallow & Min. | 

Oil — |— — | - a a 
2% Stearic 20 |—— | 4.4 1 | 4.6 s+] —'| + 
3% * — |— | —|- — — | 63 | 10.6 
4% * | 0.6 | 3.0 4.4 0 3.0 | + >— | - 
20% “ - | — - - Ye 5.2. |. 69 
2% Blended Wax | 0.0 /|3.0 | 4.4 0 30 06UdflUCcOUdEl— | - 
3% : — | — —— - | 4- 4489 
4% . | 0.0 4.6 25 0 4.0 1 — | 
20% a \ | —— — — - 5.2 8.9 





Results from Brinton 4}4-in. machine, 
340 needles, 32 and 36 gage. 


Rib. 


Developed Red I on 


Developed Red II on 


| Waxed Waxed Waxed 
Merc. CP Merc. Cp CP 
Ree 35S 3.50” 3.50” 3.50” 
es 3.44" 
ere at $.7 7.1 ae 
73 pe 3:3 
2.3 6.3 1.4 
2.9 a 
0.0 0.9 3.4 
—3.7 0.0 
Ea | 8.9 2.8 8.9 3.4 
| 
29 | 8.9 
0.8 . $22 3.4 ta 2.8 
3.4 8.0 
71 89 | 89 1.4 | 5.7 
10.6 | 21.2 | 12.8 
3.4 5.2 
2.9 | 6.3 noe 10 6 §.3 
3.4 7a 
3.4 7.1 7.1 10.6 5.1 


First two lines show width of fabric in inches; all others express percent variation from CP (combed peeler) gray yarn and show 


an increase in width unless preceded by a minus sign. 


The columns showing number of holes refer to a 6-in. length. 





to determine the degree of need of 
softening or lubrication. A certain 
percentage of any one finishing agent 
will not take care of all conditions. 

When it is stated that two factors 
ire necessary for a good knitting yarn, 
it is implied that it is possible to have 
one and not the other. That definitely 
is. a fact. It is possible to knit a yarn 
on a ribber and produce a narrow 
fabric with great snap back, but the 
same yarn run on a plain jersey-stitch 
machine may result in a fabric that is 
full of holes or may result in a com- 
plete cutting-out of the fabric. Also, 
it is possible to knit a yarn satisfac- 
torily on a jersey machine; but the 
same yarn on a ribber may produce a 
harsh-looking fabric, 30% wider than 
normal. 


TWO KINDS OF LUBRICITY. Lubricity 
is a word denoting slipperiness. In the 
first case in the above paragraph, the 
yarn knit on the ribber made a fabric 
uarrower than the needle cylinder; 
hen stretched and released, it re- 
turned to its original width. The fact 
that it made a narrower fabric than 
the needle ¢ylinder indicated a con- 
iction of yarn, which would necessi- 
tate yarn slipping over yarn; and again, 
hen the fabric was stretched, yarn 
id over yarn and was slippery enough 

) permit the yarn to slide quickly 
ick in place upon its release. Yet that 
ime yarn was not slippery enough to 
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slip on the sinkers. This yarn had 
what can be termed fiber-fiber lubricity. 

In the second case, the yarn slipped 
on the sinkers satisfactorily but, when 
placed on the ribber, produced a 
fabric the same size as the needle 
cylinder. This indicates that the yarn 
did not slip in the loops and did not 
have fiber lubricity; but, since it did 
slip on the sinkers, it did have yarn- 
metal lubricity. 


EFFECT OF FINISHES. Many different 
compounds have been found to have 
an effect on the ability of various 
processed cotton yarns to be knit. 
Drying, especially overdrying, and wax- 
ing also were found to exert an influ- 
ence. Some of the details can be found 
in the accompanying table. In the 
main, the following conclusions were 
reached: 

I. Softness is not in itself a criterion 


for a suitable knitting yarn. It is a 
necessary factor. 
II. The term lubrication can be 


vague, since an agent that acts as a 
lubric: int for one type of material may 
be inadequate for another. 

III. The classification of all yarn- 
finishing agents as softeners is incor- 
rect. 

IV. There should be a differentia 
tion of types of finishing agents to 
make their uses more understandable. 

V. Cotton fiber in itself is soft 
under all, except parchmentized, con- 


ditions. It is when the fibers cannot 
assume their normal positions that a 
yarn is not soft. ‘This being so, a lubri- 
cant is necessary for the fibers. It can 
be termed a fiber-fiber lubricant. 

VI. A fiber-fiber lubricant is, as a 
tule, not suitable as a yarn-metal lubri- 
cant, 

VII. Stearic acid, since it is not film 
forming, is in a group by itself. It does 
give body to yarn, and it might be said 
that it cushions the fibers. Ov erdrying, 


however, will make it an anti-lubri- 
cant. 
VIII. The amount and selection of 


the lubricant added should be gov- 
erned by the condition of the yarn 
that is being considered. 

IX. A yarn-metal lubricant can be 
applied on an emulsion roll. A fiber- 
fiber lubricant has to be applied in a 
finishing bath (when applied on an 
emulsion roll it would give yarn-yarn 
lubricity). 

X. Matted and roughened fibeis 
constitute harsh yarn. 

XI. The smooth fibers of mercer- 
ized yarn are more adaptable to process- 
ing and are more ¢: isily lubricated. 

XI. There are many difficulties 
attending the use of c: itions; otherwise, 
they would solve many knitting-yarn 
problems. 

XIII. Lubricants that dry to a hard, 
waxy film are not affected by overdry- 
ing, but those that are lubricants in 
the oil phase are affected. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: Fluorescent System 
Replaces Old Incandescents — High 
Level of Intensity Aids Eye-Comfort 


and Increases Production. 


ence of illumination have been 
combined to provide a lighting instal- 
lation at Sweetwater Hosiery Mills, 
Sweetwater, Tenn., that has justified 
the initial investment required. 

Interest in employee comfort 
prompted O. K. Jones, treasurer and 
superintendent, to call in an oculist 
firm from Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
check the eyes of the employees of 
this knitting mill and to provide 
glasses when needed. The quality and 
intensity of light needed for various 
tasks was specified and the problem 
then turned over to the Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Corp. for installation of 
a lighting system to meet the require 
ments. 

This mill operates two 8-hr. shifts 
on circular-knit women’s hose and 
men’s half hose that are marketed 
under the brand name of “Mascot.” 
Good lighting is essential, especially 
for some of the more delicate opera- 
tions required. 

An investigation of the old incan 
descent system indicated that some 
additional light-load could be carried 


iT SCIENCE Of seeing and the sci- 
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on the present distribution system, 
but the total load could not be in- 
creased to give the high levels of 


foot-candle intensity desired. It was 
then decided to change over to fluor- 
escent-type lamps, and Sylvania’s HF 
100R industrial fixtures were selected 
for the new installation. Since the 
present system did have some addi- 
tional capacity, it was found that the 
new system could be installed without 
discarding the old feeders. WPB 
limitations made this procedure advis 











” Above. General view 
of knitting room 
shows arrangement 
of knitting machines. 
Lamps in continuous 
rows are mounted 
§ 8 ft. above the floor. 
Note ease with 
~ which operator is 
making a fie. 


§ Left. Looping is a 
tedious and exact- 
ing task. Supple- 
mental individual 
lamps were in- 
stalled, but found 
unnecessary as gen- 
eral lighting is am- 
ple. About 65 foot- 
™ candies are _ ob- 
© tained at work 
level. 


able. ‘The present conduit runs were 
utilized and few changes in the dis- 
tribution system were necessary. 

The main lighting distribution 
panel was located near the load center, 
and the load was properly balanced 
without the use of additional critical 
material. The lamps were installed in 
continuous rows over the knitting ma- 
chines at about 8 ft. above the floor, 
furnishing a high intensity on the 
machines and even enabling the fixer 
to adjust jacks and needles without 
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Sweetwater Hosiery Mill |G 
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{}Goes ALL-OUT FOR LIGHT 


Above. Seamer department where false 
seams are placed in circular knit hose. 
Previous lighting was 37 foot-candies— 
present system delivers 85 foot-candles. 


Above Right. With 45 foot-candles on 
the work, inspection is rapid and easy, 
as eyestrain and glare have been 
eliminated. 


Right. Fixer adjusting machine. No 
flashlight is required for making ma- 
chine adjustments. Light penetrates 
well into the cylinder and down under 
the head. Test indicates 50 foot- 
candles at this point. 


Photos courtesy of SyWwania Electric Produ 


use of the customary flashlight. 
Both hands being free insured faste1 
and more accurate work. It was also 
found that the light penetrated well 
wn into the cylinder and under the 
ad where adjustments are frequently 
juired. 
In general, the old system delivered 
foot-candles on the working plane. 
tter one years operation, with 
mal maintenance and cleaning of 
flectors and tubes, the new system, 
cording to recent tests, is delivering 
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65 foot-candles in the knitting areas. 
Under similar conditions 85 foot- 
candles are obtained at the seamerts. 
Variations from these two intensities 
are obtained in other areas. In the 
looper area the lighting installation re- 
sulted in the elimination of objection- 
able glare. 

Ihe accompanying pictures give an 
excellent idea of several of the opera- 
tions affected, as well as a general view 
of the knitting room. . 

“We did not keep definite records 


of improved output due to re-light- 
ing,” states Mr. Jones, “but we are 
satisfied that the mill, as a whole, is 
producing a greater amount and a 
better quality with far less spoilage loss 
and seconds since this installation. A 
definite check on the seamer opera 
tions indicates an increased produc- 
tion with a less number of menders, 
seconds, and pressoffs. Installation 
was made by Ramsey Electric Supply 
Co., Chattanooga, under supervision 
of Svlvania Electric Products, Inc 








Complete Field Hospitals 


Delivered by Air 


Paratroopers land far behind enemy 
lines... Next come parapacks— 
some marked by a red cross. These 
Medical Rolls contain complete 
supplies for aiding the wounded. 


The outer shell of the Roll is 
made of O. D. osnaburg, a hard 
texture, heavy cotton nee Over 
each end are cotton duck end caps re- 
inforced by Cotton Webbing straps. 
The Medical Roll has capacity for 
aerial delivery of a 300-pound load, 
and can be released from bomb 
shackles or thrown overboard. A 
static line opens the parachute 
automatically. 
These compact units deliver com- 
plete field ee in perfect con- 
dition to our Paratroops. 





Mills making fabrics for our Armed 
Forces depend on Butterworth Ma- 
chines at every step in the Wet 
End of Textile Finishing ... bleach- 
ing, boiling-out, drying, calender- 
ing, dyeing. 


Butterworth Engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to every mill 
seeking increased productive capa- 
city... to develop new machines 
to meet special problems... to im- 
prove plant layout. 


Write for our folder “Announcing 
a Policy on Orders Taken Now for 
Post-War Delivery.” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 
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Color Aids Offer 
LUBRICATION CONTROL 


HIGHLIGHTS: System Employing 
Color for Control of Type of Lubri- 
cant and Frequency Simplifies Mill 


Lubrication — Inexperienced Help 
May Be Used for Handling This Work. 


YURELY NO OTHER PHASE of plant 
maintenance deserves more care 
and attention than lubrication of the 
machines, for production efficiency de- 
pends directly upon continued proper 
lubrication. In fact, lubrication di- 
rectly affects life of the machine. 

While proper lubrication is one of 
the most important phases of textile- 
mill maintenance, there are many prac- 
tical difficulties that often make con- 
tinued, efficient lubrication almost 
mpossible in many mills todav. 

In the first place, every textile ma 
chine purchased usually arrives with 
detailed instructions concerning lubri- 
ation. With the large number of 
different types of processing machines 
found in a mill, you come up with 
lubri-chaos”—a_ lubrication problem 
that is a hopeless jumble because some 
(0 or 50 lubricants may be specified in 
many grades and types. 

An extreme case, but illustrative of 
vhat can happen, is the bearing that 
uurned out even though it had been 
lubricated. On investigation it had 
been found that someone had filled 
the bearing with shellac! Someone 
lad mistaken shellac for oil. 

A system utilizing color symbols as 

means of controlling the type of 
lubricant and the frequency of lubri- 
cation has done much to eliminate 
‘lubri-chaos.” This system, known as 
the Coloroute Plan and developed by 
\lemite Div., Stewart-Warner Corp., 
is so designed that a new employee or 
ven a woman can be given the job of 
iling and lubricating, and efficient re 
ults will be assured. 


PRACTICAL PROGRAM. A number of 
‘ills have worked out lubrication- 
mtrol systems that function satis- 
ctorily. One of the most promising 
t the systems so far developed em- 
loys a keying scheme which involves 
se of a colored and specially shaped 
lentification washer. The color in- 
cates the lubricant required; the 
iape tells how often it should be ap- 
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Fig. 1. 


plied. One of these washers is slipped 
under the grease-gun fitting or 
mounted in plain sight with a brightly 
colored arrow painted on the machine 
to spotlight the place to be lubricated. 
At the same time, all grease guns, oil 
cans, and lubrication containers are 
colored with this same identification 
scheme. 

Let’s see how this system works in 
solving the lubrication problem. 


REQUIREMENTS SURVEYED. First, to 
eliminate overlapping and duplication 
of lubricants, a qualified lubrication 
engineer surveys every machine and 
lubricz ition requirement in the mill. 
He then recommends the correct type 
and grade of lubricant for every point 
to be lubricated. Duplication _ is 
avoided by selecting types and grades 
from the line of a single manufacturer. 

A “guide card,” like that in Fig. 1, 
is prepared for each machine to show 
its lubrication requirements. This is 
attached permanently to the machine 


A guide card is prepared for each machine in the mill, showing lubrica- 
tion points and frequency of oiling. The card is then attached to the machine. 


where it is always available for refer- 
ence. ‘This card provides space for 
the machine name, machine number, 
and machine location. ‘Then the types 
of lubricants are listed in the second 
column as: general purpose grease, 
anti-friction-bearing grease, special- 
purpose grease, general-purpose oil, 
spindle oil, extreme-pressure oil, hy 
draulic oil, special-purpose oil. 

First column carries the color desig 
nations allotted to these various lubri 
cants. ‘Third column carries spaces 
for designating number of points to be 
lubricated with the various grades of 
lubricants under the type classifica- 
tions. Special instructions or notes 
appear in the fourth column. 

These eight classifications usually 
cover the lubric: ition requirements of 
any one particular machine. 

At the same time the type of lubri 
cant is determined for each applica- 
tion, and the frequency with which it 
should be applied is also recorded for 
use in setting up the control system 
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Devetorep for postwar 
sale, these outstanding pro- 
ducts of Quaker Research 
are now available in large 
quantities ...thanks to 
earlier-than-expected release 
of raw materials. 

To the best of our knowl- 
edge, the new DIANOLS are 
the most efficient wetting 
agents on the market, based 


upon applied cost. 









A Progressive Organization of 
Research and Process Engineers 
and Manufacturing Chemists 


New Synthetic Wetting Agents of 


Exceptional Efficiency and Versatility: 


DIANOLS 


They are non-volatile at the 
drying temperatures used 
for textile processing, so 
are outstanding re-wetting 
agents. This characteristic 
makes them uniquely satis- 
factory and efficient for the 
sanforizing process. 
Subsequent announce- 
ments will present detailed 
data on the individual 
Quaker DIANOLS. Some of 
their outstanding character- 


istics are: 


Q UA K E R CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Other Plants in CHICAGO and DETROIT 


Name 


Warehouse Stocks in Principal Industrial Centers 


For more information on DIANOLS fill in below, tear out and mail. 








e Most efficient on the basis of ap- 
plied cost. 


e Applicable to all phases of wet 
textile processing requiring a syn- 
thetic wetting agent of high quality 
and low applied cost. 


e Stable and effective in solutions 


of 1-12 pH. 


e Are excellent sanforizing and re- 


wetting agents. 


e Stable and effective in hard or 


soft water and over a wide range 
of temperatures. 


e Do not discolor white goods or 


alter shades. 


e Rapidly wet out cotton, wool, 


rayon or acetate fabrics. 


Position 





eeeoPLEASE PRINT COMPANY NAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN BELOWee- 
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which will be described as follows: 

From the guide cards, a master 
lubrication-analysis chart is prepared. 
Such a chart for the Star Knitting Co. 
is shown in Fig. 2. Note that here 
only seven different lubricants are re- 
quired for the entire plant. The chart 
carries the color-identification scheme 
and also the frequency symbols indi- 
cating number of points to receive the 
various lubricants daily, weekly, 
monthly, every six months, and yearly. 


SIMPLIFICATION. Records are pre- 
pared listing each machine, every 
lubrication point on it, the lubricant 
it should have, and the frequency 
with which it should be applied. Re- 
sults of using this system show that 
practically every mill can eliminate 
30% to 75% of the number of dif- 
ferent lubricants that it now uses. 

Of course this means greatly reduced 
inventories; smaller storage-space _re- 
quirements; simplified ordering, stor- 
ing, and handling; lowered cost be- 
cause of quality discounts obtainable 
on the larger volume of the few lubri- 
cants chosen; reduced waste; and so 
nm 


OPERATION OF SYSTEM. Operation 
of the Coloroute Plan is as follows: 
First, all lubricants are positively 


identified throughout movement along 
the entire path from incoming barrel 
to machine bearing. As shown on the 
master chart, Fig. 2, each lubricant is 


assigned a color. These colors have 
been carefully chosen so that they hold 
true under all tvpes of lighting equip- 
ment. 
hose colors standardized upon, as 
listed in Fig. 1 are blue, red. yellow, 
white, silver, green, tan, and indigo. 
When more than these eight colors 
are wanted, identification is supplied 
by use of numbers superimposed on 
the colors. Thus in a sample master 
chart, any number of identifying 
marks can be obtained by adding num- 
bers to the colors to produce color- 
number combinations. This scheme 
can be extended to cover as manv 
lubricants as mav be required. 
Upon receipt in the stock room, 
h container is marked with the 
lor-number key assigned to it. Then 
other containers, grease guns, oil 
ns, or other equipment for handling 
it lubricant also carry the same 
‘or-number key. This affords posi- 
e identification of all lubricants, no 
natter how they are handled before 
ily finding their way to a machine 
ring. . 
This is the first important step in 
ing that the right lubricant gets in 
right place. 
Color numbers are supplemented by 
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ALEMITE COLOROUTE SYSTEM 


STAR KNITTING COMPANY 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Lubricant 


ALEMITE 
NO.33 


ALEMITE 
NO. 38 


ALEMITE 
NO.27 


ALEMITE 
NO.28 


ALEMITE 
NO.90 


ALEMITE 
40 Yo Graphite 


ALEMITE 
No.1 Oil 


Fig. 2. Master chart is prepared from the different guide cards showing the 
various lubricants employed, total number of lubrication points, and frequency 


of lubrication. 


the identification disks, or collars, 
placed at each lubrication point on 
the machines. Following the same 
color scheme, they prevent putting in 
the wrong lubricant, for the operator 
would see that the colors did not 
match, 

This also helps inexperienced work- 
men who may be doing the lubrica- 
tion, since all they need do in servic- 
ing a machine is to select a grease gun 
or oil container bearing the same color 
key as the point they are to lubricate. 

Since each point to be serviced is 
marked by a brightly colored identifi- 
cation disk, workmen find it easy to 
locate all points to be lubricated. This 
assures serving points that otherwise 
might be overlooked because of the 
worker’s unfamiliarity with the ma- 
chine. 


CONTROL OF TIME FACTOR. Possi- 
bly the most frequent cause of over 
or under lubrication is not excessive or 
inadequate application of lubricant 
when servicing the machine but, in 
stead, is application at too short or too 
long intervals of time. The shape of 


Seven lubricants cover the requirements for this mill. 


the identification disks used at each 
lubrication point is employed as a key 
to help avoid this difficulty by indi- 
cating the frequency with which that 
point is to be serviced. 

For instance, the key frequently 
used employs a marker, circular in 
shape, at points requiring daily lubri- 
cation. In the same way, a square- 
shaped marker indicates need for 
weekly servicing; an octagon, monthly; 
a triangle, every six months; a dia- 
mond, yearly. 

Identification markers are usually 
in the form of plastic disks mounted 
under the grease-gun fittings or fast 
ened on the machine alongside the 
point to be serviced. Since the color 
is integral with the disk, it cannot be 
scraped off. Too, the plastic material 
is easy to clean. 

Lubricating a machine then _be- 
comes a relatively simple job. A blue 
marker means to service that point 
with a grease gun carrying a blue 
marker, in turn filled from a container 
also blue marked, in turn filled from a 
barrel also blue marked . . . almost 
foolproof. 


































How does Your lighting Check Up 
with Todays Higher Standards 
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NLY a job by job, department by department analysis of your illumination standards . . . that eliminates irritating glare and un- 
lighting can determine the answers to the question: ““How comfortable brightness can also be an important influence for 
Does Our Lighting Check Up with Today’s Accepted Standards?” better labor relations. 












Such a check up will reveal: You can be sure of obtaining maximum results from your light- 


1. Are we providing our employes with the necessary light ing by specifying Benjamin Lighting Equipment. Such specifica- 
for easy and comfortable secing? tion assures you of lighting that conforms to all recognized indus- 
try standards through lighting equipment that is scientifically 

2. Where and how can annoying direct and reflected glare designed to provide proper shielding, adequate diffusion and 


be reduced? efficient direction of light where most needed. 













- What must be done to the lighting and to the working sur- Without cost or obligation on your part, let us place your 


name and the names of your associates on our list of those to 
receive the various Benjamin bulletins and other data to be made 
available during the next few months. These will be helpful to 
you in making a study of your lighting and in planning needed 

Much of your production efficiency depends upon the proper improvements. Just write Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Dept. EE, 
answers to these questions. Lighting that meets today’s higher Des Plaines, Illinoisand ask for Benjamin Re-Lighting Service Data. 


— , EN, ne TRADE MARK MA i Me 
_FLO e 2 * 
BENJAMIN ‘TWIN- 
Fluorescent Units with leg ? 2 fe Ag s Cyeccucent 


Porcelain Enamel! Stee! Reflectors! Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


faces, the walls and ceilings to reduce sharp brightness 
contrasts which interfere with good seeing? 


4. Where must sharp shadows be eliminated? 
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Rayon, Nylon, Fiberglas 


Are Entering NEW FIELDS 


HIGHLIGHTS: Symposium on Synthetics at AATCC Meeting Reveals New 


Uses—Fiberglas Greatly Increases Strength of Laminates—Residual Shrinkage 


in Nylon Can Create Novel Effects—Rayon-Wool Blends on Cotton System. 


‘YHEERER FILAMENT-RAYON | cloth, 
.) wider use of synthetic staple, 
super-strong fireproof glass fabrics, and 
better methods for finishing nylon are 
all here now and will become of in- 
creasing importance in the immediate 
future. 

These facts, and many others, were 
told to the New York section of the 
American Association of ‘Textile 
Chemists and Colorists at their meet- 
ing last month. Names of speakers 
who were guests of the association and 
abstracts of their papers follow: 


JAMES SLATER, vice president and di- 
rector of research, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, Ohio.— 

Fiberglas and _ plastic laminates, 
coated Fiberglas cloth, and fireproof 
fabrics are important to the immediate 
future of spun glass since they utilize 
two outstanding inherent characteris- 
ties 5 bs glass-yarn textiles. 

‘Fiberglas- plastic combinations pos- 
sess extremely high strength in propor- 
tion to their weipht: Test specimens 
have shown tensile strengths of from 
50,000 to 80,000 Ib. per sq. in., com- 
pression strengths of over 50,000 Ib. 
per sq. in., and inpact strengths of 
over 30 ft. Ib., as compared with 2 ft. 
lb. for ordinary plastics.” Some plas- 
tic laminates have been made with a 
web of glass fibers, thus eliminating 
spinning “and weaving. 

Coated Fiberglas fabrics with high 
tear strength withstand repeated flex- 
ing, are resistant to fungi, and have 
high dimensional stability. Some 
such fabrics are flameproof and have 
high resistance to moisture penetra- 
tion and to destruction by gasoline, oil, 
greases, and many chemicals. 

Colored Fiberglas fabrics are “‘poten- 
tially suitable for wide use as drapery 
materials in the post-war homes. This 

uld be particularly true of seashore 
he nes where salt air and strong sun- 
light play havoc with some of the 
more familiar drapery materials, and 
where high humidity often causes 
other materials to stretch and sag.” 

‘lass staple is manufactured bv 
being spun at a speed of two to three 
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miles per hour from the base of a 
melting pot. In spinning, the fila- 
ments are attenuated to a fraction of 
their original diameter and by means 
of a- steam jet are broken up into 
staple which falls onto a conveyor 
belt. Standard textile machinery has 
been adapted to handle glass staple. 

Staple is currently manufactured 
with a diameter of 0.00023 to 0.00038 
in. Experimented staple has been spun 
as fine as 0.00002 in. with an almost 
unbelievable strength of 3,500,000 Ib. 
per sq. in 


RENE BOUVET, superintendent of the 
Textile Development Unit, American 
Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa.— 

Rayon staple blended with wool 
and spun into worsted yarn on cotton 
machinery is developing along with 
the wider use of synthetic sté iples. An 
example is the new 1.0-den. viscose 
blended with 70s wool. 

“The advent of a new staple fiber 
means countless additional possibili 
tics because it can be used not only by 
itself, but also blended with any or all 
of the host of natural or synthetic 
fibers such as wool, cotton, flax, animal 
hair, acetate ravon, nylon, Vinyon, 
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Aralac, resin fibers, etc. ‘Technicians 
and designers are fully aware of the 
potentialities held out by blending 
and are ready to translate into con 
crete form an accumulation of novc!l 
ideas, the realization of which is held 
in abeyance while industry is engaged 
in the war program. 

“The very recent development of 
the 1.0-den. high- strength rayon staple, 
makes it possible to produce new fab 
rics of great interest, light in weight, 
strong, “soft and silky, desirable for 
blouses, handkerchiefs, men’s shirts 

“The high strength of the 1.0-den. 
staple not only raises the spinnability 
to new heights, but also allows the in- 
troduction of lower-strength staple 
fibers, possessing desirable characteris 
tics, such as wool or acetate. The 
strength of the blend thus obtained is 
still excellent in yarn as fine as 60/1, 
and fabrics constructed with such fine 
yarn, plied, have an unquestionable 
appeal as women’s wear.” 

The future of continuous-filament 
rayon will undoubtedly be towards 
finer yarns and lighter cloths. An 
example is the popular Cynara fabric 
now made with 150-den. acetate com 
bined with 100-den. viscose. It con 
ceivably may be replaced by a fabric 


using a 40/55 combination yarn. A 
sheer fabric foreseen is made of 40 
den., 40-fil. ravon containing 65 turns. 


As to finishing spun rayons, excel- 


(Continued on page 107) 
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Colored Fiberglas can be used for a variety of attractive fireproof drapery 
materials that have dimensional stability and resistance to deterioration. 
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Mold costs money. Don't feed it by per- 
mitting the existence of conditions that 
promote its growth . . . throw it out for 
keeps. No matter what your problem, 
in this respect, one or more of the 
Dowicide family of seventeen products 
is ready to help you in two ways. 

to bolster the resistance of the finished 
product against fungi and bacteria... 
to prevent malicious growth during 
processing. 





Dowicides are economical . . . thor- 
oughly tested . . . proved by years of 
industrial acceptance. 


In the textile industry, Dowicide has proved 
its value in several ways: 


First, it protects stock from spoilage due to 
mold attack during manufacturing operations. 


Second, it can be incorporated into the product 
to produce mold-resistant fabrics to be used 
under conditions of high humidity. These in- 
clude tarpaulins, canvas, awnings, etc. 


Third, it provides protection against rot for 
canvas that comes into contact with the soil. 





Dowicide products are economical .. . effective 

. easy to apply. For further information on 
how to throw out mold for keeps, write the 
Dowicide Division. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Philadelphia Cleveland 
Detroit + Chicago + St. Louvis:» Houston + San Francisco 
















Boston + + Washington + 


Los Angeles + Seattle 


OWICID 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Among the many Dow products serving the Textile Industry 
are: Ethocel, Saran, Methocel, Caustic Soda and Vat Dies. 
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Plastics Offer Solution 
to CORROSION P 


HIGHLIGHTS: Corrosion Protection in Finishing Plants Cannot Be Disre- 


garded—Plastics Characterized by Inertness to Chemical Fumes and Water 


HE SUSCEPTIBILITY of metals to 
"Fone attack in print works, 
bleacheries, and dye plants is common 
knowledge. In such plants, particu- 
larly in wet-processing departments, 
enormous quantities of water are 
evaporated, often in small confines of 
space and sometimes without adequate 
provision for removal. In this same 
atmosphere, chemical fumes with 
acidic, reducing, or oxidizing natures 
are often present. In fact, due to care- 
less handling on the part of an oper- 
ator, the chemicals themselves in con- 
centrated form may come in contact 
with metallic surfaces. Such con- 
ditions are particularly prevalent in 
dyehouses around dyeing machines, 
jigs, kettles, and other equipment. 
Machines for boiling off gray goods, 
print soapers, etc., are also subject to 
corrosion attack. 

All of these machines, unless care 
fully hooded and ventilated, generate 
the water vapors and fumes which 
ittack the existing metallic surfaces 

ound them, such as the beams and 
supporting structures of the building 
itself; water and steam lines; electrical 
conduits; junction, switch, and fuse 
boxes; and other auxiliary metallic 
equipment. 

Even in plants that have adequate 
ventilation, the devices provided for 
the removal of fumes and vapors are 
themselves often subject to attack 
which means that attention must be 
given to their protection; otherwise, 
frequent replacement is necessary. 

Plastics hold much promise for the 
mechanical department, which usually 
is held responsible for the protection 
and maintenance of physical equip- 
ment. Too often, this harassed group 
acquires a resigned attitude towards 
fighting corrosion when it sees paint 
flake off or decompose in a short time 
after application, pipes rusting, con 
duits and switch-boxes eaten up, wiring 
with the protective covering hanging 
in shreds, fan blades vanishing, and 

porting structures falling down 
Nothing protects surfaces for any 
length of time, they think, so why 


Vapor—Low Cost and Long Life Result From Proper Selection. 
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ROBLEM 


By C. NORRIS RABOLD 
Consulting Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 






Clear “Lucite methyl methacrylate resin sheets used to line tanks resist acid 
and sudden temperature changes. They are also suitable for covers and hoods. 


bother to protect them at all? Piping, 
wiring, etc. just have to be removed 
every few years, they argue, so all one 
can do is figure on replacements. 

Plastic materials, if properly selected, 
seem to be the answer to many Cor 
rosion problems that exist at present. 
In some instances, they can serve as 
better and longer-lasting replacements 
for a metal unit now in use; while in 
others, they can be utilized as a pro 
tection for existing structures. 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS. ‘The paint 
and varnish industry has made tre- 
mendous strides forward in the last 
10 to 15 years, and the achievements, 
encouraged by the war, are truly re- 
markable. Limited for years to drying 
and semi-drying oils, resins, natural 
and fossil gums, etc., for paints and 
lacquers, this industry was quick to 


investigate plastics materials as_ they 
were developed. 
compounds were found to 
characteristics and properties that 
made them far superior to the natural 
gums and resins for 
while several types blended with gums 
and resins materially improve the quali 
ties of such coatings. 

Phenolic cellulose acetate, 
urea resins, nitro-celluloses, melamine 
resins, alkyd resins, vinyl resins, acry 
loid and methacryloid resins, ethyl 
cellulose, certain synthetic resins de 
rived from resin, chlorinated rubber, 
and other synthetic rubbers are now 
being used individually, blended with 
natural oils and resins, or in combina- 
tion with each other in paints and 
varnishes. 

The results are coatings with greater 
water, acid, and alkali resistance, and 


These new chemical 


POSSESS 


some purposes, 


resins, 
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‘‘Hairitan” is an exclusive tannage for loom services 

- giving you the greater resiliency and longer life 
which you demand for those services. Improvements 
made during the early part of the war have convinced 
users that ‘‘Hairitan’’ — with its great resiliency and 
high tensile strength — is at least the equal of any 
‘‘European-type”’ hair-on leather. 


One Quality Control from Hide to Loom 


PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous ‘“‘Life Saver’’ 


hole 
BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, cemented under pres- 
sure 
“TWO-FOLD” CHECK STRAPS straight or endless 
JACK & FLAT HARNESS STRAPS for heavy duty work 


ROUND HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock 
‘‘Hairitan”’ 


LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply folded, stitched; 2 or 3 ply, 
cemented 


LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS .. 
STRAPS 1 or 2 ply 


All “‘Hairitan”’ products are identified by orange color 
on the flesh side. 


. BUMPER OR SPINDLE 


Graton & Knight also manufacture oak-tanned pickers, 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers... 
“Research” rub roll aprons . . . G&&K condenser tapes... 
G&K comber and gill box aprons... ““Research’”’ leather 
belting. 


IN many a weave room today you can 
look up and down a row of looms and 


see plenty of orange color — pickers, check 


straps, lug straps and other leather prod- 
ucts all colored alike — the distinctive 
orange which identifies Graton & Knight’s 
‘‘Hairitan”’ leather. 


You can depend upon uniformly high quality in 
‘‘Hairitan”’ products because they have been tanned 
and finished under one roof, under one control of 
quality. Graton & Knight, making many types of 
industrial leather goods, can select for “‘Hairitan”’ the 
most suitable hides... and through every stage of 
manufacture, develops the qualities most desirable for 
your loom leathers. 


Make sure you are getting the 
best results from every one of 
your leather loom products. 
Send for valuable catalog on 
G&K leather products for textile 
mill uses. Also ask to receive, 
regularly, informative literature 
on loom leathers. 


Address Graton & Knight 
Company, 326 Franklin Street, 
Worcester 4, Mass. 





LOOM LEATHERS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry 

-- look under Graton & Knight in “Beiting” section of 
Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
See complete catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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vith greater flexibility and adherence 
han ever before. Naturally, some 
coatings possess better corrosion re- 
istance than others, and some combi- 
jations are superior to others. There- 
fore, knowledge of specific formulas 
is required for a given set of condi- 
tions becomes necessary. 


MOLDED FORMS. Resins are not 
nly important from the protective- 
coating angle, but also in their molded 
forms seem ideally suited for use under 
conditions of severe exposure. For 
example, fan blades operating in ex- 
haust ducts could be made of plastic 
instead of metal; switch and fuse- 
boxes, now made in some Cases _par- 
tially of plastics, could be entirely so; 
plastic boards and sheets could be 
used as a protective covering for ex- 
posed equipment. Their use for the 
construction of fume hoods and ducts 
is indicated where metals would deter- 
jorate quickly. 

Certain plastics in their extruded 
form offer interesting possibilities in 
the replacement of metal piping and 
conduits. In rigid form they are made 
in standard pipe sizes with standard 
fittings, such as elbows, toes, caps, etc., 








Rayon, Nylon, Fiberglas 


and can be threaded and fitted just 
as metal piping. ‘These resist to the 
highest degree weathering, water, sol- 


vents, acids, alkalies, and oxidizing 
agents. ‘The same resins, extruded as 
flexible tubing in a variety of sizes 


possess the same resistance as do the 
rigid forms. 

Unless considerable internal pres 
sure is to be exerted, the flexibl 
tubular forms are preferable to th« 
rigid. ‘They can be bent around cor 
ners and into awkward places without 
the necessity of cutting, threading. 
and fitting. Since they are light in 
weight, support is no problem. Some 
types can be joined by a simple flaring 
of the ends to take a small molded 
screw connection. With others, heat 
ing of cut ends on a hot surface and 
butting them together results in a 
weld as strong as, or stronger than, the 
original material. Synthetic tubing of 
this type seems destined to replace 
present electrical conduit of the semi 
rigid type. 

Of course, conceivably there may be 
no need for conduits at all if synthetic 
wire coatings replace rubber and_ if 
these coatings can withstand innumer- 
able flexings without cracking; if they 





Entering NEW FIELDS 


Continued from page 103 


lent processes are available here (such 
as the ‘IT.B.L.) which are not being 
exploited commercially to the degree 
in which thev might. 


P. D. ATWOOD, Nylon Division, FE. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 


ton, Del. 

Success in weaving and finishing 
nylon fabrics has been due largely to 
an exchange of ideas between weaver 
and finisher and to an understanding 
t the characteristics of the varn. 

\n outstanding characteristic of 
nylon is its elasticity. It is necessary 
that “the throwster or weaver uses 
absolutely minimum tension and con- 
trols the uniformity of cach position as 
though he were dealing with a ‘rubber’ 


thicad. Warp streaks, filling barre, 
an non-uniform selvage tension are 
typical conditions which can be 


created by disregard of this basic prop 
erty of elasticity.” 

esidual shrinkage of 
e from 8 to 11% 


nvlon_ will 
This shrinkage 
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will offset fabric construction and 
must be taken into account as must 
any phases of twisting, sizing, warping, 
or quilling that might offset this resid- 
ual. “The use, therefore, of a twist- 
set varn with residual shrinkage in the 
range of + alongside of non-twist- 
sect varn from another throwster con 


taining about 6% shrinkage will cer 
tainly result in warp streaks, filling 


width variables from quill to quill, 
puckering, and in general a worthless 
piece of fabric. If, on the other hand, 
varns of different shrinkage character 
istics are deliberately introduced into 
the fabric construction, some novel 
and useful results can be obtained.” 
The high strength of nylon cut 
rently causes some trouble, since in- 
dividual filaments are so strong that 
in weaving they will not permit en 
tangled warp ends to break apart 
“Further development along the line 
of finer denier per filament nylon 
varn will undoubtedly minimize the 
hlament-strength effect and result in a 


can resist oxidation, oils, and solvents; 
and if they are impervious to corrosive 
fumes. 

Plastic sheets are being used to 
some extent in lining tanks and in 
forming protective hoods, baffles, and 
ducts. ‘These sheets are, at times, 
plain plastics such as shown in the 
illustration, but often they are lami- 
nates made up of layers of plastic and 
cloth (or paper). Special cements 
can often be used in joining the sheets. 

[he varietv of plastics that can be 
used is so large that all those available 
should be studied to determine which 
is best for a particular use and which 
represents the best money value. 

It would seem that the forward- 
looking plant will turn more and more 
to consideration of plastics for use 
under severe conditions. The war, 
while restricting the wide-spread use 
of plastics for civilian commercial pur- 
poses, has rapidly advanced this in- 
dustrv. 

The small laboratory batches of a 
few years ago are now being made i 
thousands of pounds. In addition, 
there is a host of new developments, 
many of them still in the embryonic 
stage. 


better weaving yarn than is now avail- 
able.” But even today weaving ef- 
ficiencies are around 95% for fabrics 


ranging in weight from 0.75 oz. per 
sq. yd. to 19 oz. 
In finishing nylon fabrics, the fact 


that nylon is subject to setting must 
be taken into consideration. “An 
unset fabric must not be allowed to 
wrinkle during the boil-off, because 
the wrinkles will be permanently set 
unless they are removed by subsequent 
and more drastic setting procedure.” 

“Every manufacturer using nylon 
should studv the setting of his product 
from two angles: 

“1. What varn setting will do to 
improve the efficiency of his manufac 
turing operations. 

“2. What setting can do to insure 
i more satisfactory finished product 
from a customer standpoint.” 

One of the latest developments in 
setting nylon cloth is called dry heat 
finishing. An experimental machine 
has been used to prove that this kind 
f setting is practical, and it is ready 
to be developed i in a commercial scale. 

“Such a method might be devel 
oped on a practical scale and be more 
adaptable to commercial finishing of 
certain fabrics than steam setting. The 
advantages over the steam method are 
improvement in hand, drape and re 
silience.”’ 
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LENDING is defined in the diction- 
B ary as: ““I’o mix together . . . so 
that separate things mixed, or the line 
of demarcation, cannot be distin- 
guished.” 

The above definition is applicable 
to the carded woolen industry. 
Microscopic tests will indicate the 
diameter of the fiber, chemical tests 
will give the percentage of animal and 
vegetable matter, but no test has yet 
been devised to tell whether a wool 
fiber is new wool, garnetted threads, 
noils, or fiber from reprocessed or 
reused wool. 

Wool fiber does not lose its identity 
leven if that fiber has been used several 
times. The fiber becomes shorter, 
but the basic structure is the same. 
lalake the most felted piece of cloth 
and repick it into fiber again, and you 
will find under microscopic test some 
of the serrations have been damaged, 
but most will show no damage at all. 


































BLENDED FABRICS. Since the out- 
beak of the war, blending of woolen 
abrics has become more wide-spread 
han previously, owing to the restric- 
ions on the use of pulled fleece wool, 
nd the restrictions on dyestuffs. 
Most manufacturers in the carded 
woolen industry found that they had 
lo use more ingenuity than ever be- 
ite in the history of the woolen in- 
lustry. The Wool Labeling Act and 
he use of the new terms, “reprocessed 
id reused wool,” are also partly re- 
ponsible for this condition. 

A few years ago the writer remem- 
hers very distinctly that we had only 
hoddy, cotton, silk, and wool to work 
mith. The shoddy was made out of 
tither new clips or woolen rags. There 
ere no such fibers as acetate and vis- 
tse rayons, Aralac, and nylon to con- 
tnd with in the blends. Most of the 
Moubles in those days were with the 
Ntton and silk threads mixed in 
dolen fabrics. 

Cotton could be removed easily by 
atbonizing. © Where only — small 
mounts of cotton were present, it 
wuld be handled by speck dyeing. 
bik offered greater difficulty. 

7 day, with all the new fibers, it is 
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BLENDED WOOLENS— 


Fiber Diameter Considered 


HIGHLIGHTS: Newer Synthetic Fibers Cause Specks in Blended Fabrics— 
Heather Mixes Have Bright Colors Mixed and Then Blended With Base Color. 


The bright colors in a heather mix are 
first mixed together and then blended 
with the base color to obtain colora- 
tion in the final blend. 


becoming increasingly difficult to 
make a blended piece of material with- 
out running into a number of difficul- 
ties, mostly from specks, in trying to 
produce a well-balanced piece of ma- 
terial that is acceptable to the ultimate 
consumer. 

Rayon blended fabrics, at the pres- 
ent, are the most popular as the rayon 
has very good carrying qualities, and 
makes a better appearance in the fin- 
ished fabric than most fibers. 

More latitude for blending fibers 
of different lengths is offered by the 
woolen division than by the worsted 
division. But, the more uniform the 
length of the fibers blended together, 
the more even will be the resulting 
yarn. The type of fabric that is being 
produced will also influence fiber 
length selected. 


SHODDY MIXES. If a fabric is being 
produced with a large percentage of 
shoddy, and the only use of wool is 
for carrying qualities, it is advisable to 
have the diameter of the fibers closely 
related. Take for an illustration a 
blend of 40% wool and 60% shoddy. 

If the shoddy is about a 3/8s grade, 


By FRED SYKES 


the wool should be the same grade to 
get the best possible results for an 
even yarn. ‘lhe same ap is 
true for blending noils, shoddy, and 
wool. However, there are times when 
uniformity of fiber diameter is im- 
possible. 

On certain fabrics the above state- 
ment covering fiber diameter cannot 
apply, and one may have to blend 
fiber of different diameters. ‘The most 
practical way to blend. these fibers is 
to pick the wool first to loosen it. It 
will blend easier. Or, if you have a 
blend of wool and shoddy, and the 
wool is of a small percentage, it is 
advisable to mix equal amounts of 
wool and shoddy, and run through 
the picker first. Be sure to oil this 
blend on the first run. Then you have 
a larger mix to blend with the shoddy. 
This insures an even blend; it is not 
liable to separate. 


HEATHER MIXES. ‘The same _prin- 
ciple is used when making heather 
mixes because in most mixes a solid 
color comprises the greater percentage 
and the brighter colors are in smaller 
percentages. Manufacturers who 
make this type of mix always combine 
the different colors together, and then 
blend them with the base color. 

These statements covering mixing 
are easily checked in the card room. 
If you have short, fine stock and long, 
coarse fiber blended together, the 
carder has to set his fancies closer to 
the cylinder to raise the short stock 
from the cylinder. The closer he has 
to set the fancies, the more fly he will 
have, and this dulls the cylinder. Fur- 
ther to illustrate the difference, con- 
sider ring doffers. The top ring al- 
ways takes the best stock and the bot- 
tom doffer the shorter stock. 

Much trouble has been encoun- 
tered in the finishing department with 
uneven width in fulling caused by 
mixing tops and bottoms from the 
card room. 

It is unfortunate that the picking 
department in most mills is sadly neg- 
lected. If the stock is not thoroughly 
blended you cannot expect an even 
yarn and a good finished product. 
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Plastic Finish for 
Reflectors Proves 
Tops in Efficiency 


Sylvania reflectors coaled with plastic 
finish emerging from a part of curing 
process. 


After extensive study of fluorescent fixture 
reflector coatings, Sylvania has standardized 
ona plastic finish of exceptional hardness, 
flexibility, and light reflecting efficiency. 
This finish—not an ordinary paint —is pro- 
duced by the polymerization, undera unique 
heat treatment, of different molecules to 
form a new chemical compound. 

This plastic finish has proved far superior 
to paint in its resistance to moisture and 
corrosive vapors. It is more flexible than 
vitreous enamels, and withstands distortion 
and bending more successfully. 


Dip You KNow... 


That Sylvania Near Ultra-Violet Lamps are 
used to illuminate the fluorescent dials on 
airplane instrument panels ? By using prop- 
er filters, pilots can adjust the brightness 
of the dials. 


x * x 


That one of the possible postwar applic: a- 


tions of television is in the inspection of 


ind accessible parts or h azardous processes ? 
Inspection can be carried on at a point re- 
mote from the actual material. 





Published in the Interests of Better Sight and Sound 
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Sylvania Lamp Life Ratings Newly 
Defined for Long Time-on Cycles 


Lower Estimated Costs Foreseen for 
Many Practical Operating Conditions 


A more exact definition of the life ratings of Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps, based 
on a longer cycle of operation, indicates that in many industrial applications 
lamp life may be considerably greater than would have been expected under 
previously published ratings. Plants considering installations of Sylvania Fluores- 


BLACKLIGHT LAMP 
HELPS SORT YARN 


Yarns which closely resemble each other in 
physical appearance under ordinary illumi- 
nation—such as acetate and cellulose yarns 
—can be quickly and easily sorted by ex- 
posing them to the radiation from Sylvania 
Blacklight Lamps. These lamps provide 
Near Ultra-Violet radiation, under which 
the yarns glow differently. 

Blacklight Lamps are described in detail 
in Sylvania’s recently issued Special Elec- 
tronic Products Booklet. Copies of this 
booklet—which also lists many other tubes 
and lamps for special industrial applications 
—may be obtained free of charge from 
Sylvania. 


“It’s that coal mine again. Sylvania 
Fluorescents boosted output so much in 
their office, they want to know if we 


have anything for the miners’ caps!” 


SYLVANIAS’” ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES, 
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cent Lighting will frequently find that these 
new ratings permit substantially reduced 
estimates of the probable over-all cost of 
fluorescent, placing this illumination in an 
even more favorable cost position. 
Heretofore, the life ratings of Sylvania 
Fluoreseents have been based on a 3-hour 


° 6500 hrs. 
60006 hrs. 


KB aah Tals 
aa Te 


(00 Watt 
LAMPS 


15 to 40 Watt 
LAMPS 


Comparative life ratings of Sylvania 

Fluorescent Lamps for burning cycle 

times of 3, 6 and 12 hours, showing 
effect of longer time-on cycles. 


cycle; that is, on turning the lamp on and 
off every 3 hours. 

In actual industrial plant practice, lights 
remain on for much longer periods than 3 
hours. This longer time-on cycle is reflected 
in increased life expectancy. 

Ratings have therefore been determined 
for 6-hour and 12-hour cycles, which are 
more often encountered under practical con- 
ditions. As shown in the graph, these cycles 
permit much more favorable life estimates. 
For instance a 40-watt lamp burning § 
hours a day, 5 days a week (the normal 
peacetime work-week) is rated to last ap- 
proximately 2 years. 


PRODUCTS ING. 


Salem, Massachusetts 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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STA Devotes Meeting to 
Specialized MAINTENANCE 


HIGHLIGHTS: Dan River Production Supervisors Relieved of Machine 
Upkeep and Change—Maintenance Men More Efficient Because of Speciali- 


zation—Shops Play Large Part in Program—Principles Can Be Applied to 


Smaller Plants—Lubrication Program Essential. 


~yPECIALIZED  MAINIENANCE — Can 
eS) apply to the small mill as well as 
the large one, Raymond E. Hender- 
son, of Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
\lills told the Piedmont section of 
the Southern ‘Textile Association dur- 
ing its meeting last month at Belmont, 
\. C. Details of the specialized main- 
tenance program in the carding and 
spinning departments were given by 
C. C. Elliott, head of the maintenance 
department at the Dan River Mills. 
To illustrate the organization of the 
maintenance department and its rela- 
tion to the production supervisors, Mr. 
Henderson drew the chart scen in 
hig. 1. 

Phe chart shows the lines of author- 
ity for the production and mainte- 


nance departments. Note that the 
weaving maintenance program is under 
a specialized superintendent in the 
weaving department. 


FUNCTIONING. Maintenance person- 
nel handle the work of changing 
frames, inspection for causes of ends- 
down, etc. This work formerly was 
done by section men under production 
supervision. Section men were trans- 
ferred from the production department 
to the maintenance department and 
given additional training to do highly 
specialized work. 

Now the production supervisors de- 
vote full time to matters of produc 
tion, quality, and personnel; and all 
mechanical work is handled for them 


by the maintenance organization. ‘The 
maintenance organization is entirely 
a service organization and, as such, is 
required to keep the machinery in 
good running order for the production 
organization. 

Differences that arise as to the ways 
of handling a job are settled between 
foremen directly affected in both pro- 
duction and maintenance departments 
or are taken up the line of organiza- 
tion authority for a decision. Differ- 
ences between production depart- 
ments as to standards of work or set- 
tings are threshed out in conferences, 
with the majority ruling. 

‘The maintenance superintendent,” 
said Mr. Henderson, “must be the 
tvpe of person that can get along with 
the production personnel. He cannot 
be arbitrary.” 

As to specialized maintenance in 
the smaller mill, Mr. Henderson said, 
“You have to do more combining in 
a small mill. I was superintendent of 
1 small mill in Georgia at one time. 
You cannot have one man look after 


ORGANIZATION CHART-SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE 


Mgr. C&S 
(Through Spooling) - 


General Superintendent 


Mgr. Slashing as 
and Weaving 


Supt. Loom 
Maintenance 


Supt. C&S 
Maintenance 


Supt. Supt. Supt. Supt. Supt. Supt. Supt Supt Supt. 
C&S C&S C&S C&S C&S Slashing Drawing Weaving Weaving 


Carding Spinning 
Overseer Overseer 


* Has specialized. forernen 
similar to Overseer P&C 


Overseer 
P&C 


, 


#Overseer 
S&T 
Foreman Foreman Foreman Foreman Foreman Foreman Foreman 
O&P Cards Rv. & Dr. & Crew & Crew & Crew & Crew 


Overseer 
Lubrication 


Fig. 1. Organization of production and special maintenance crews at Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills. 
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N a year when the blessings of Victory 
and Peace are cherished beyond mea- 
sure, Christmas assumes a fuller and more 
compelling significance not only to us who 

are at home — but more especially to our loved 

ones in the Armed Services throughout the world. 


As the New Year dawns, we hopefully look for- 
ward to a world at peace in which man can again 
contribute and receive the blessings so richly 
deserved by his labors. We of the Arkansas. Com- 
pany pledge ourselves anew to work harmonious- 
ly with our fellow men to the end that we may 
be worthy members of the World of Tomorrow. 
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rolls all the time, tor instance, because 
that would not keep him busy. He 
might look after rolls and belting and 
some other specialized jobs. It takes a 
little ingenuity, but it can be worked 
out and can be done just as well. You 

vill find that you will change it as you 
i along; you make changes and ad- 
justments. From my experience, | 
think it can be applied in any mill, 
large or small.” 


SPECIALIZED JOBS. In his talk be- 
fore the association, Mr. Elliott gave 
the following details as to the opera 
tion of his various departments: 

Work in the card room is done by 
trained specialists such as overhaulers, 
maintenance men, card clothiers, 
comber men, drawing men, and slub- 
ber men. In the spinning room there 
is a specialized crew of overhaulers and 
spindle plumbers who completely 
overhaul, clean steel rolls, and align 
spinning and twisting frames once 
every twelve months on a definite 
schedule basis. Another crew of steel 
roller cleaners follows the overhauling 
crew six months after overhauling. 

\ spinning-maintenance man = in 
each spinning room checks the entire 
frame. He goes over six to eight 
frames = and inspects each mi ichine 
at intervals of 45 to 50 days. On his 
first round, he stops the frame and 
checks parts at the top of the frame. 
On the second round he checks parts 
lower down. On the third round he 
checks idler pulleys and parts near the 
floor. He rides a small truck to save 
time and increase efficiency, and he 
carries his tools in pockets of a small 
apron he wears so that each tool is 
readily available. To keep this man 
working at his highest skill, a boy 
brings ‘supplies to him. A record 1 
turned in by the maintenance man 
showing his findings on the frames 
inspected and the parts used on frames 
that are overhauled. 

Two spinning-frame men check a 
spinner’s sides each day and go over 
each frame at intervals of 90 days. 
The spinner marks the ring rail wher- 
ever an end comes down, and it is the 
duty of these men to find the cause. 
This has reduced ends-down by 15%. 

Specialized cylinder men, steel- 
roller men, belt men, and pulley men 
are also used. 


TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT. Adequate 
lools and equipment such as portable 
work benches on wheels, vises, drill 
presses, hand drills, grinding wheels, 
modern aligning and leveling sets, 
and precision gages are provided. 
Forms are furnished so the mechanic 
ca report work done and _ supplies 
uscd on the various machines. 
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AUXILIARY MAINTENANCE SHOPS AND WORK 


ROLLER SHOP 


DONE 


Covers and buffs all card- and spinning-room rolls. 


Covers and repairs all scavenger rolls. 


Covers all clearers. 


Gages and inspects long-draft spinning aprons. 


LEATHER AND BINDER SHOP 





Covers and polishes all loom binders and box plates. 


Builds loom pick bumpers. 


Repairs and recorks all friction disks and clutches. 


Repairs all cork pulley faces. 
Cut revolving-clearer cloth aprons. 





INSPECTION SHOP 


Inspects all spinning and twister bolsters. 
Inspects and straightens all spinning spindles. 


Inspects all pulleys and change gears. 
Repoints spinning and twisting spindles. 
Packs and ships all spindles for repair. 


INSTRUMENT AND COUNTER SHOP 


Repairs all hank, pick, and yardage clocks. 


Repairs all mechanical roller pickers. 


Repairs and services Foxwell guides, and electric fans. 


Rebuilds Barber-Colman cheese cores. 


Installs traveller cleaners in spinning-ring holders, 


Does experimental work. 


HARNESS, REED, AND BAND SHOP 


Repairs, cleans, polishes and stores all reeds. 


Repairs and builds loom harness. 
Manufacture all spinning bands. 


BOBBIN INSPECTION SHOP 


Inspects all new bobbins and quills. 





Inspects all carding and spinning bobbins once a year. 


Paints bobbins that pass inspection. (By machine) 


SALVAGE SHOP 


Inspects and cleans all broken and worn parts. 
Repairs salvaged parts and returns them to stores. 


Sells all scrap metal, boxes, barrels, etc. 


Cleans looms crankshafts to be metalized by machine shop. 


Builds cleaning mops. 


Cleans and stores exchangeable machine parts. 


Fig. 2. These auxiliary shops are under direction of the maintenance department 
at Dan River. They work with the maintenance crews in specialized tasks. 


Daily and weekly reports of the 
work done by each man are made on 
mimeographed forms and turned into 
the maintenance office. Valuable 
knowledge of weak points of various 
kinds of 1 machinery is accumulated by 
these records and permits various de- 
fects to be overcome. 


SPECIALIZED LUBRICATION. With- 
out adequate lubrication, a specialized 
maintenance system is of little value. 
In the Dan River program there are 
specialized overseers, under the main- 
tenance superintendent, who are re- 
sponsible for the lubrication of the 
machinery. This .relieves the produc- 
tion and manufacturing management 
of all this re sponsibility. Before this 


system was put into operation, oilers 
were put on many jobs such as laying 
up roving, running errands, and many 
other jobs instead “of oiling machinery. 
The — lubrication specialist directs, 
schedules, and supervises all oiling and 
the type of lubricant-used on each ma- 
chine. It was found that before the 
program was begun, many of the bear- 
ings were replaced for lack of lubrica 
tion, and many of the machines had 
no oil lines. Pipe-line extensions were 
provided for oil holes and the caps 
were painted yellow so that they could 
be quickly found. 

Service auxiliary shops are under the 
direction of the maintenance depart- 
ment. The work assigned to each shop 
is shown in Fig. 2. 
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A RESEARCH AND MARKETING SERVICE 


THAT MAY HELP YOU CLARIFY 


YOUR TEXTILE OR APPAREL MERCHANDISING PROBLEMS 


if you are making a product, process or finish which you would 


like to sell to or through the textile and apparel trades . . . 


if you are thinking of expanding your line and want data on 


the potential market for your planned products . . . 


& . ‘ . ‘ ° ° 
if you are considering exclusive franchises and require infor- 


mation on the best type of outlet for your product. . . 


e mi as ‘ ° 
if you have a general distribution and want an analysis of the 


kind and number of outlets for your product in terms of 


size or geographic location . . . 


& ‘ : ‘ 
g you are planning to improve your product and would like 


an analysis of the consumer’s expectations after the war . 


...our Research Division may be able to help you not only 
in collecting specific data that you may need, but (in the 
process) clarifying your own ideas of your merchandis- 


ing, your competition, your opportunities and objectives. 


The Research Division of John A. Cairns & Company is 
equipped to collect and interpret information relating 
to any aspect of the textile or apparel field. Typical of 
the jobs we have done recently are a survey on Men’s 
Shirtings, with special reference to grey goods mill—con- 
verter relation; a survey of the Dress Industry from a 
piece goods viewpoint; and a survey of brand identifi- 


cation in work clothing. 


JOHN A. CAIRNS 


The Division is headed by Ben Klein, who, for 25 years, 


was associated with the Fairchild Publications. Among 
his contributions to textile and fashion research was 
the men’s Summer Clothing Survey for Men’s Wear 
which for 10 years pointed out the trends in terms of 
volume, price and style movements. His surveys on men’s 
shirts, men’s shoes, women’s dresses, fur garments, coats 
and suits and other lines were invaluable to retailers 
and manufacturers alike in conducting a forward-looking 


and profitable business. 


This service is available to textile and related businesses 


on a fee basis regardless of advertising agency affiliations. 


& COMPANY 


Advertising « Merchandising * Research « Publicity 
for the Textile and Allied Industries 


45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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STA Meetings Reveal 
Much TECHNICAL DATA 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Sandwich Method of Blending Rayon Recommended— 


Fingers Can Prevent Split Laps—Trend to More Soluble Size in Slashing 


—Loom Spreaders Allow Speed Increase. 


LENDING RAYON STAPLE, Slasher- 
13 roll coverings, and weaving prob- 
lcs were among the pertinent tech- 
nical subjects discussed at two Novem- 
ber meetings of the Southern ‘Textile 
\ssociation. ‘Technical information 
presented is abstracted here. 


Processing Rayon 
on the Cotton System 


Pont 
read 
STA, 


By HEATH O. KENNETTE, E. |. du 
& Co., Inc., in paper 
before Eastern Carolina Section of 
at Durham, N. C., last month. 


de Nemours 


Because rayon staple has the ability 
to blend readily with all known textile 
fibers, it offers unlimited possibilities 

1 fabric development. ‘The develop 
ment of spun-rayon fabrics has been 
largely that of creating new and inter- 
esting blended yarns rather than noy 
clty fabric constructions. 

In general, if a crisp resilient fabric 
is desired, the coarser deniers such as 
3 and 5.5 den. would be blended with 
wool in a yarn construction using rela 
tively high twist. If a medium- soft 
fabric is desired, 1.5 den. staple spun 
with a relatively low twist will gener- 
ally be employed. If strength or fine 
yarns are of paramount importance, 
the finer deniers such as 1.0 and 1.25 
of medium-high tenacity would be 
used. It is often necessary to inject a 
small percentage of the fine deniers in 

blends employing coarse deniers 
in order to obtain satisfactory spinning 
nd processing properties. 


OPENING, BLENDING, TINTING. Be 
ciuse of the great variation in cotton- 
mill machinery in the trade, almost 

rv mill has developed its own 
blending techniques. The type of 
ibric being produced governs to a 

ge extent the method of blending. 

_ majority of fabrics produced 
from blends of natural and synthetic 
fibers require maximum uniformity of 
fiber distribution in order to bring out 
t The 


e desired effect in the fabric. 
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safest method of blending natural and 
synthetic fibers that we know is based 
on the sandwich method. 

The tinted staple should be allowed 
to dry and condition for 12 to 24 hr. 
before processing on the picker. Ex- 
cessive quantities of tint or wet tinted 
areas result in excessive fiber breakage, 
neps, loading of the card, roller wraps, 
and poor drafting. 


PICKERS. = livery effort should be made 
to produce a lap with the greatest pos 
sible degree of uniformity throughout 
its entire length. 

Many millions of pounds of rayon 
in 100% form and in blends with 
other fibers have been processed suc 
cessfully on both the conventional and 
the one-process picker, without major 
changes. 

The Kirschner-type beater is the 
one in most general use. Care and 
judgment must be used in setting the 
Kirschner-type beater to the feed rolls. 
If the beater is set too close, excessive 
neps and fiber breakage will be en- 
countered. When picking from evener 
pedals, it is generally necessary to use 
4-in. to *-in. wider settings than when 
picking from feed rolls. In most cases 

beater-to-evener-pedal setting of 4 
in. will give satisfactory results. Small 
feed rolls often give trouble with roller 
wraps, particularly when oo 
tinted stock containing small wet areas 
or high concentrations of tint. The 
speed of the beater is governed to a 
large extent by local conditions, but 
generally is in the range of 800 to 1000 
r.p.m. The fan speed should be sufh- 
cient to pull the stock to the top 
screen and usually ranges from 1200 

1600 r.p.m. 

A set of lap-split-preventer fingers 
should be provided for both top and 
bottom surfaces of the lap. With fin- 
gers set ;, in. to 4 in. from the bite 
of the calender rolls, virtually all lap 
splitting can be eliminated. Expenri- 
ence has shown that the entire mill 
should be equipped with adequate 
humidification capable of maintaining 
55% to 65% rh. 


CARDING. So long as the card is 
sharp and is in good condition, very 
little trouble will be encountered in 
changing over to rayon staple. Normal 
card settings, screens, and clothing 
used on a good grade of cotton usually 
work equally well on 14-in. rayon. 

The main problems which have 
been encountered with rayon staple 
during carding have been lap splitting. 
loading of the lickerin and cylinder, 
web sagging or breaking, and excessive 
neps. All these problems have been 
materially influenced by lack of ade 
quate humidification, dull cards, and 
wet or excessively tinted areas in the 
staple. Loading of the lickerin genet 
ally can be minimized by _— = 
speed from 425 to a range of 200 to 
300 r.p.m. Web sagging or the che 
can usually be clicainated by adjusting 
the comb and tension gear. 
DRAWING. |*ew major problems hav« 
been encountered at the drawing 
frames. However, many problems in 
subsequent operations have — been 
traced to excessive drawing tensions, 
improper roller settings, and poor me 
chanical condition of the drawing 
frames. ‘The general tendency has 
been to set the rollers too close which 
results in non-uniform sliver. Rollei 
settings of } in., % in., and 4 in., over 
the staple length (front, middle, and 
back rollers, respectively) work satis 
factorily on many blends. Judgment 
should be used in selecting the trum 
pet size in order to avoid stretching or 
calendcring of the stock. The speeds, 
drafts, and production normal to long 
staple cotton are generally used on 
rayon staple. 

The cushioned-type top rollers ap 
pear to give results superior to metal 
lic top rollers. When using long 
length staple, large-diameter rollers 
(14 in.) are preferred because of less 
roller wraps and better running. 


ROVING FRAMES. Rayon staple in 
100% form and in blends with othe: 
fibers has been used successfully on 
both conventional three-process roving 
and on the one-process long draft 
equipment. Care and judgment must 
be used in selecting the draft, roller 
settings, twist, lay, tension, and spin- 
dle speed to suit the fiber blend and 
hank roving to be produced. 

A few vears ago some of the mills 
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Today It’s Probable that Your Cash 
Position is More than Ample. 


But what plans do you have for maintaining your present 
liquid condition so that you can take advantage of oppor- 
tunities when they arise? A proper program made now 
will benefit you more than you may realize. ... Commercial 
Factoring is ‘‘business insurance’’ which those who use 
it would not be without. Perhaps we can serve you as 
effectively and economically as we believe all of our clients 


are served. May we talk with you about this? 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CFC PLAN IS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER FACTORING SERVICE... THE DIFFERENCE IS IMPORTANT 


| 
PLAN NOW... 
| 
[_rteenannverinany osama eet sismrenr oar 
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installed long-draft roving | frames de- 
signed to handle 14-in. to 2-in. staple. 
(he results from these frames were 
so encouraging that the machinery 
manufacturers then built long-draft 
roving frames, with large-diameter 
front rollers, designed to handle from 
|}-in. up to 3-in. staple. 


SPINNING FRAMES. Because the back 
lers on the conventional spinning 
frames are non-adjustable and are set 
t less than the normal fiber length of 
the rayon staple used, the floating mid- 
dle top roller (W ashburn roller) is 
generally used on this type of spinning 
frame. Most of the problems at the 
spinning frame with rayon staple can 
be traced to processing troubles en- 
countered earlier in the operations. 
Drafts, speeds, and productions nor- 
ial to cotton are generally used on 
yon staple. 
Because of the better fiber control 
obtained during drafting on the long- 
iraft frame, the resultant yarns are 
zenerally more uniform and approxi- 
= 10% stronger than similar 
rs made from the same ro. ing on 
the conventional spinning frames. 
However, the standard long-draft cot- 
ton spinning frame is not so flexible 
the old conventional spinning frame 
ind requires considerable rebuilding 
) handle up to 2-in. staple lengths. 
\ll new machinery designed espe- 
lly to handle rayon staple from 14 
) to 3 in. in length, either in 100% 
r in blends with other fibers, employs 
ie long-draft principle in some form. 
\ number of small installations of 
these frames have been in use several 
irs, and the results have been very 
itisfactory. 


SPOOLING THROUGH WEAVING. 
Most of the problems encountered 

ith spun rayon during spooling, twist- 
ing and warping are related to the 
quality of the yarn supplied by the 
pinner. 

All types of slashers are used in the 
sizing of spun-rayon yarns. Most mills 
tee that slashing stretch should be 
held down as low as possible and 
should not go much over 14%. The 
eneral trend in the past few years 
has been toward a starch or gum-base 
size because of lower cost. 

Rayon staple, like continuous-fila- 
ment rayon yarn, is subject to varia- 
tion in humidity and tension; and, for 

lis reason, the same precautions 
iould be observed. More trouble is 
‘perienced with shedding or fly from 
un rayon than from continuous-fila- 
ent rayon. This is one of the prob- 
ms which the size manufacturers are 
trying to overcome. If the yarn is 
operly constructed and a good slash- 
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ing job is done, no major problems 
should be experienced provided, of 
course, the loom is in good condition. 


Speeds and Setting 
for Rayon Staple Blends 


Discussion led by V. E. McDOWELL, Rose- 
mary Mfg. Co., at the November meeting 
of the Eastern Carolina Section of the STA. 

One system described for making 
blends of rayon staple with other fibers 
consists of preparing laps of 100% 
rayon fiber and of blending on a fin- 
isher picker. When one-process pick 
ers are used, the sandwich method of 
blending prior to picking is recom- 
mended. Another system, designed 
especially for a large mill on rayon 
cotton § suitings, consists of a three 
hoppers in line, one after another, 
through which a sandwich blend of 
the fibers is passed. After being thor- 
oughly blended in this unit, the stock 
is fed directly to special one-process 
pickers. This blending and picking 
unit is separate from the cotton ma. 
chinery. 

On the use of a vertical opener in 
the line of rayon-staple blending ma- 
chinery, one mill man said that with 
normal lengths of 1.5 den. the fiber is 
curled, but that the opener seemed to 
work better on longer lengths. As to 
the use of a vertical opener of the 
jacket type, he thought it would cause 
trouble. Mr. McDowell said that he 


Fig. 1. 


had read of a mill that is running 
stock through a vertical beater after 
having put a jacket around the beater 
and that this mill did not experience 
any difficulty. On the picker the 
spiked apron picks up the rayon better 
and enables the stock to process more 
evenly. 

On blends rayon, cotton, 
wool, one mill man explained, the 
wool shrinks more than the cotton 
and rayon. By weighing the wool 
Ci irefully, having it cut ev enly, and by 
cutting it s2 in. longer than the cot- 
ton and the rayon, little trouble will 
be experienced. He explained that he 
had run such a mixture for 34 yr., 
using a floor blend. 


and 


PICKERS. One mill man had cut his 
picker-beater speeds considerably and 
expressed the belief that beater speeds 
are related to the amount of rayon put 
through. 
Mr. Kennette gave a specific set up 
on a picker as follows: A 52-yd., 14.3- 
lap with a running time of 6.3 
‘aba Kirschner-type beater speed, 
1015 r.p.m.; fan speed, 1170 r.p.m.; 
feed roll, 2+8 in. in diameter set 3 in. 
(4 in. preferred) to the evener pedal. 
The same settings and speeds are run 
on the finisher. ‘The grids have normal 
grid bars closed up so air cannot get 
through. This set up is for two beat- 
ers on the breaker _picker and one on 
the finisher on 1.5-den. rayon staple. 
On the one-process picker the lap 
weight would run between 12.0 and 


Opinions of STA members varied as to effectiveness of loom pads. 
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CLEVELAND 10.OHIO 


ff: HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES +» FUEL OIL PUMPS 


AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. C. 
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15.5 oz. Blade beaters seem to give 
more neps. 

Another mill man explained that at 
lis mill rayon was fed into the breaker 
picker hopper by hand, since present 
equipment had to be used. ‘lhe two 
Kirschner beaters were slowed down 
to $40 r.p.m. and the entire picker 
was slowed down in proportion. ‘The 
first blade beater was by-passed. No 
trouble was experienced with laps 
splitting. ‘The lap was made in about 
6 min. where formerly it was made 
+; min. Length of lap is 61 yd. 
and weight of lap is 41 Ib. 

As to control of tensions, the weight 
on the lap lever that controls the pres- 
sure on the lap pin is generally about 
a third that used for cobb, ‘accord- 
ing to Mr. Kennette. If the weight on 
the calender rolls is not reduced, un- 
opened fibers are likely to be crushed 
or pulverized. 

Mr. McDowell explained that he 
las run some rayon at the saine speeds 
as cotton (1200 r.p.m. on the first sec- 
tion, 1050 on the second, and 800 on 
the third), with no difficulty and with 
practically no waste. “IT have not found 
any particular difficulty in running 
iiyon on the straight cotton system— 

| think probably a lot of our cotton 
systems will run rayon when we think 
they will not,” he said. 





CARDS. One member explained that 
on cards he had run a cylinder speed of 
172 r.p.m. with a dofter speed depend- 
ing on the blend used. With a high 
percentage of wool, the doffer speed is 
kept down to 9 r.p.m. On the straight 
blend of 1.5 den., this was increased 
to 1l rp.m. Doffer setting was 7; 
lickerin setting, 8; feed plate setting, 
29; and mote knives, 14, back and 
front. Cards were run three shifts 
and stripped by vacuum once a shift. 
Control of tension between dofter and 
calender rolls was found to be im 
portant. 

Another member told of his experi- 
cuce in running a blend of 25% cot- 
ton and 75% dyed rayon. He had no 
trouble at the card but opened the 
tced plate to 22. ‘The rayon stock was 

opened thoroughly before dyeing by 
running it through a bale breaker and 
vertical opener. In fact, it was run 
through the whole gyrating equip- 
ient: bale breaker, opening picker, 

id picker. ‘The staple was blended 

) the finisher picker. 

In carding, a cylinder speed of 185 

IM. was used, with the whole card 

eeded up in proportion. A 13.2 

\p was formed and carding produc 
on was 14 Ib. per hr. Cards were 
nind every 10 days. 

When rayon staple was first run, 
lat speeds, according to Mr. Kennette, 
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Rehiring of 
Returning Servicemen 






By W. C. BYRD, Lt. Comdr. USNR, in talk before the November meeting 
of Weavers’ Section of the South Carolina division of STA. 


UNDER SECTION 8 of the Selective ‘Training and Service Act, 
the veteran is entitled to his former position with like seniority, 
status, and pay, if he comes within the following provisions. (1) 'T he 
veteran was in the employ of a private employer. (2) ‘The position 


which he left was not a temporary position. 


(3) He left such posi- 


tion since May 1, 1940, for the purpose of entering the armed. 
services. (4) He completed satisfactorily his period of training or 
services in the armed forces. He must present his former employer 
with a certificate of satisfactory service in the armed forces. He must 
have an honorable discharge. (5) He must be still qualified to per- 
form the duties of the position to which he seeks reinstatement. 
(6) He must make application for reinstatement within 40 days 


after his release from duty. 


At the present time an act has been passed by the lower house of 
Congress extending that period to 90 days, and very likely that will 


be passed by the Senate. 


The law requires that a veteran must be reinstated to his former 


position or a position of like seniority, status, and pay. 


After he 


has been reinstated in his former position or one of like seniority 
and pay, he must be considered to have been on furlough or leave 


of absence during the period he served in the armed forces. 


He is 


entitled to participate in insurance and other benefits offered by the 
employer according to established rates and customs prevailing at 


the time he left the service of his emplover, 


and he may not be 


discharged without cause within a year. 


“It is obvious that sometimes disputes will arise between a returning 


veteran and his employer. 


You must remember that there will be 


some of these men coming back that have been through very severe 


fighting. 


Their nerves will have been affected; not that their minds 


will be off, but they will have to be adjusted to civilian life, and 
everv consideration will have to be shown them.” 


Upon failure of an employer to reinstate a man in his former posi- 
tion or give him a like position, that man has a right under law to 
institute suit in the Federal Court to obtain his rights. 





were slowed down to as low as 14 to 

in. per min. ‘The next move was re- 
versing the flats. Now most mills are 
running normal cotton speeds on the 
flats and are taking out strips, which 
are worked up into special or novelty 
yarns. 

One mill’s settings on 100% 1.5- 
den, 14-in. staple were given as these: 
cylinder speed, 165 r.p.m.;  doffer 
speed, 13 r.p.m.; and production, 17 
lb. per hr. A 13-0z. lap was made in 
6 min. 


two 
3-den. 


DRAWING. Using conventional 
process drawing for 1,%-in. 
ravon staple, one mill runs a front-roll 





specd of 365 r.p.m. Roll settings are 
14-in., first to second; 1%-in., third to 
fourth. Cork-top rolls 1l¥%-in. in di 
ameter are used. 

Mr. McDowell explained how roll 
settings on a Saco-Pettee frame with 
metallic rolls could be increased by 
taking off the clearer stand and mov- 
ing it back. By doing this, varying 
center-to-center settings can be se 
cured for 14-in. staple as follows: first 
and second rolls, 1% in; second to 
third, 1% in.; third to fourth, 2 in. 


FLY FRAMES. I'ly-frame settings in 
one mill for 1.50-hank roving using 


1 *-in. staple were given as follows: 
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front-roll speed, 147 r.p.m.; twist mul- 
tiple, 0.85; roll settings, ## and 1t8 
in. Synthetic rolls were used. Another 
mill on 2.85-hank roving used a twist 
of 2.20 and a front-roll speed of 121 
r.p.m. Still another mill making 1.50- 
hank roving from a 60-gr. sliver using 
a 1.10 twist multiple had a front-roll 
speed of 210 r.p.m. Leather rolls 
were used with roll settings of 1% in., 
back; and 27, in., front. This mill 
used a 205 r.p.m. front-roll speed for 
1.10-hank roving with a 0.90 twist 
multiple. 


SPINNING. QOne mill with Whitin 
spinning used a front-roll speed of 126 
on a 20s yarn with a 3.50 twist mul- 
tiple and no change in roll settings. 
Another mill making a 10s yarn from 
1.00-hank roving on a Whitin frame 
used settings as follows: 210 r.p.m. 
front-roll speed; 2%-in. ring; 8-in. 
stroke; 3.20 twist multiple; 1 ‘-in. 
cork top roll; 13-in. roll settings. On 
conventional draft (H&B) this mill 
made a 40s yarn with a front-roll speed 
of 104 r.p.m., 5.00-hank roving, and 
a 24-in. roll setting, back to front. 


CARD SPEEDS. One member stated 
that he ran a card cylinder speed of 
185 r.p.m. on cotton and increased 
everything in proportion. Waste and 
cleanliness of stock were about the 
same as before speeding up. He also 
tried 198 r.p.m. without noticing any 
damage. 

Mr. Dunlap, of N. C. State Textile 
School, was called upon for card 
speeds, and he stated that one mill has 
run 200 r.p.m. since October, 1941. 
He found 185 r.p.m. to be the most 
popular speed. Results are comparable 
to those secured at 165 r.p.m. Cards 
must be in good condition to stand 
the higher speeds. In one mill, he said 
that a new card installed by the manu- 
facturer was set up to run 185 r.p.m. 


Technical Discussion on 
Slashing and Weaving 


led by FRANK D. LOCKMAN, JR., 
superintendent, Brandon Corp., at the No- 
vember meeting of the weavers section of 
the S. C. division of the STA at Clemson. 


asst. 


Cotton slasher blankets made of 
heavy cotton yarns were in use by one 
large mill, were found to be very satis- 
factory, and resulted in a saving over 
wool blankets of $500 per slasher per 
year. From 5- to 15-yd. lengths of 
this cotton blanket are used, slightly 
more than with wool. By bleaching the 

imket a better cushion is secured, 

id by cleaning the blanket once each 

ift, good slashing is maintained. No 
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trimming of the ends is required as is 
the case with wool blankets. 

A Dayco synthetic roll for slashers 
has been tried out on the finisher roll 
by one mill since last March. On that 

articular roll, about 1500 ends of 
50s are being satisfactorily slashed. It 
was necessary to add weight to the 
1oll to get proper squeezing. The roll 
weight was about 400 lb. originally 
and 1100 Ib. when weighted. Some 
slight cracks have been observed on 
the ends, but they do not affect the 
operation; and the life of the rolls can 
probably be prolonged by grinding. 


No wear was observed when running 


Fig. 2. Cotton slasher blankets are 
credited by one mill with saving $500 
per slasher per year. 


2-ply selvage after weight was added 
to the roll. There was considerable 
wear before. 

Cost of covering the roll, which is 
approximately 6-in. in diameter and 
57-in. long, with a §-in. synthetic 
coating was in the neighborhood of 
$120. The cost will vary with roll 
dimensions and thickness and type of 
coating. Another roll has been ot 
dered with a l-in. coating of a softer 
material which is expected to make it 
possible to do away with the weights. 

In using the heavily weighted “roll, 
no additional power consumption was 
noted and no difference could be 
found as to size variation over normal 
roll covering material. 

The life of the roll is unknown, 
but it has averaged 110 to 120 hr. of 
operation per wk. since March, and it 
appears to be good for several more 
months’ operation. If the roll is re- 


moved and resurfaced without destroy- 
ing the cushion, it possibly could be 
run for two years. 


LOOM SHOCK ABSORBERS. Opinions 
differed as to the effectiveness of shock 
absorbers under looms for reducing 
vibration in the building. One mill 
man said that absorbers helped but 
did not solve a supply problem caused 
from vibration. Another member 
stated that his mill had tried looms 
with cushions. Eventually the mill was 
braced from the outside and loom 
speeds were staggered to cut down 
vibration. With a standard loom 
speed of 220 picks per min., the stag- 
gering was done by dropping to as 
low as 194 p.p.m. while some looms 
were run at 224 p.p.m. The average 
speed was maintained. 

One superintendent said he had 
looms in one plant that moved as 
much as 2 in. back and forth with the 
lay, and that he had reduced the vi- 
bration and steadied the loom greatly 
by using shock absorbers. His mill is 
now putting in additional pads and 
finds it will not be necessary to lay a 
new floor. 


WEEK-END HUMIDITY. One man said 
that his mill maintains 80° tempera- 
ture and 60 r.h. to prevent shedding 
on Monday morning. The filling is 
conditioned and kept in the weave 
room over the week end. 

On gauze and other light-sley goods, 
several mill men reported they had 
tried both one and two ends per dent. 
One mill man had gone back from 2 to 
1 per dent, because with the former 
the cloth did not look as good due to 
ends grouping together. 


LOOM SPREADERS About 8% _in- 
crease in loom speeds was reported by 
using spreaders or braces for E- model 
looms. The increase in supplies was 
not great and no difference in the 
amount of castings used was observed. 
More fixing is required, but it is not 
due to breakage and would not in- 
crease as rapidly as the loom speed. 
Looms reported were not overhauled 
when the spreaders were put on. The 
loom speed is 1774 p.p.m., and the 
same efficiency was claimed as at the 
lower speed. 

Mr. Brice, of Draper Corp., 
that some 15 yr. ago Draper intro- 
duced the idea of a top girt on 
R-model looms on duck. Later a top 
girt was put on the wider width of the 
X-model looms, and from 1934 on 
the girts were put on all X-model 
looms. There is no question, he said, 
that top girts add to the efficiency. 
Draper now has a spreader which is 
adapted to E-model looms. 


said 
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INCREASES PRODUCTION OF PRINT CLOTHS |: 

the first 

. m ‘ATV, SO 

... Cuts Bleaching Time to Two Hours o 

econon 

Do you make lightweight cotton print cloths? One result of this is uniformity of color, appear- actually 

How would you like to cut bleaching time from ance. Another is high quality of the bleach, and ab- perate 

20 hours to 2 hours? To save substantially on steam sorbency to improve printing qualities. A third is — 

and water? To have a bleaching range laid out for elimination of kier stains. Broa 

most efficient operation? Equipment is built by recognized textile finishing a = 

All these advantages can be yours if you install machinery manufacturers from designs patented by hte. 

Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleach. It puts Du Pont. For information on the use of peroxides Sat 

bleaching on a streamlined production basis for the in continuous bleach equipment write E. I. du Pont ders. 
first time in textile history. Successful experiences de Nemours & Co., (Inc.), Electrochemicals Dept., 

at leading mills have already proved it practical. Wilmington, Del. BUILDE 


Continuous process changes bleaching from an 
all-day job to a two-hour operation that fits right in 
with your production schedule. In addition, users 
enjoy exceptional bleaching flexibility. To change 
from one fabric to another is a simple matter. 

With Du Pont Continuous Process, it is easy to 
exercise control over such factors as speed . . . steam 
consumption, caustic and peroxide . . . temperature 
... time. 


VY THESE FEATURES 


TWO-HOUR BLEACH 
HIGH PRODUCTION 
FLEXIBLE 

NO KIER STAINS 
ECONOMY 


HIGH QUALITY 
UNIFORM BLEACH 
CONTROLLED 
ABSORBENCY FOR 
PRINTING 


Flow plan of a typical Du Pont continuous unit 
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| Washington Sees Need for 


TEXTILE MACHINES 


HIGHLIGHTS: Domestic Mills Offer 3- to 5-Year Backlog of Demand— 
Foreign Mills Seek American Equipment, but Export Business May Prove Tem- 


porary—Progress Hampered by Price Ceilings and Parts Scarcity. 


“URVEYS OF textile-industry require- 
5S ments at home and abroad have 
ied government planners to the con- 
cusion that there is a compelling 
urgency for speedy reconversion of the 
textile machinery industry. Like many 
other basic industries, of course, it is 
recognized that the speed of recon- 
version for textile machinery is keyed 
to the tempo of V-E Day and the 
needs of the armed services. But the 
urgency revealed by factual studies 
has led to broad-scale consideration 
ff what can be done to help in laying 
the groundwork for reconversion be- 
fore V-E. Day actually arrives. Present 
indications pomt to completion of 
principal war contracts by the end of 
the first quarter of 1945; but, if neces- 
ary, some of this war business could 
be turned over to companies that do 
not play such a vital role in the norma! 
economy. Difficult problems that are 
actually operating or calculating to 
perate as a drag on the speed of re 
onversion must be considered. 
Broadly speaking, the reasons ad- 
vanced for need of rapid reconversion 
pertain to obsolescence and deprecia- 
tien of a substantial amount of ma- 
chinery now in use, large backlog of 
nders, and the needs of “foreign mills. 


BUILDERS ON WAR WORK. At 
outbreak of the war, 
oe industry converted rapidly to 


the 
the textile-ma- 


17 production. That it has done an 
ut tandingly fine job is agreed on all 
ides. At the height of the war out- 
put, the dollar-value production in 
this industry reached the point where 
60° was war work* and 40% was 
textile accessories, parts, and machin- 
ery. Of this 40%, it is significant 
that 34% of production was acces- 
‘ones and parts; and only 6%, tex- 
tile machinery. As the percentage 

var needs began to diminish in 

+, the average went to about 50% 


production and 50% textile ma- 
Var work has ineluded production of 
sun turrets, gyroscope parts for submarines, 
urplane magnetos and other parts, torpedo 
par including valves and nose and scoop 
issemblies, ammunition, 20mm _ projectile, 


Machine tools, tool parts, ete. 
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By GLADYS MONTGOMERY 
Washington Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


es 





Textile-machine shops have been exceedingly busy on war work and have won 


recognition for 


chinery and parts, of which 35% was 
accessories and parts and about 15‘ 
was machinery. ‘The industry had an 
overall total dollar-value production 
for 1944 of $225,000,000. The trend 
now is rapidly moving away from war 
work and toward _ textile-m: achinery 
production. 

Already there is a three- to five-¥ear 
backlog of demand for textile machin- 
ery because the manufacturers have 
been engaged otherwise. In looking 
at present needs, there are those who 
feel that it would have been wiser to 
have placed some of the war orders 
elsewhere. 


FOREIGN DEMAND. In addition to the 
requirements of our own textile mills, 
some planners in Washington believe 
that speedy reconversion is desirable 
to enable the machine-building indus- 
try to supply foreign customers. For 
example, heretofore, Latin America, 
Canada, and Australia purchased thcir 
textile machinery largely from Europe. 
‘This source of supply is now cut off. 
Large-scale orders in the account of 
such countries are going begging and 
with cash on the line. The govern- 
ment is definitely interested in_ this 
clement because of the goodwill po- 


“an outstandingly fine job.” Textile 


Machine Works 


tentiality it involves for America. 

Representatives of foreign countrics 
are now in this country trying to place 
orders. It is known that representa- 
tives from Egypt and India are ready 
to make purchases but cannot get the 
delivery dates that they need. With 
no ceilings on textiles in most coun- 
tries, and with a dearth of textiles, it 
is easy for manufacturers in these 
countries to sell, at exceptional prices, 
whatever amount of goods can be pro- 
duced. Syria, for example is reported 
to be getting fabulous prices for yarns 
to be employed on home looms. 
Profits far exceed those of normal 
times; hence the scramble for textile 
machinery. 

Some Washington officials see this 
demand as destined to last only a few 
years, believing it will end as soon as 
prices of finished textiles become more 
competitive and when Great Britain is 
able to supply markets. In this con- 
nection, reports are reaching Wash- 
ington that British textile-machinery 
manufacturers are already taking or- 
ders with no date set for delivery, and 
are getting substantial deposits on such 
orders. It is said that 15% deposits 
have been made on recent orders taken 
in India—some reports even placing 
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the textile industry. And that makes water : 7 le 


more important than ever. The impurities it nies dic 
contains could disturb chemical reactions, spoil nd alse 
the finish of fabrics and cause spotty, off-color ewvably 
dye-lots. Permutit* removes these impurities. io. 
Many modern mills now control the quality ig 
of their process water—and of their fabrics— juests 


with Permutit Water Conditioning equipment. Lconon 
(0 prese 
Plan now for more efficient operations at your ig inte 


mill. Write for full information to The Per- <9 * 
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ENGLAND'S PLANS. Textile manufac- 
turers may encounter difficulties and 
delavs in getting dollar exchange in 
some countries. For example, India 
must transfer funds to pay for her 
purchases through a pool operating in 
London, and each order must be 
passed upon in London. According to 
in unofficial spokesman, the British 
owe India over 3 billion dollars—ap- 
proximately 750 million pounds ster- 
ling-which is the balance due for 
soods supplied by India to England. 
\t present I'ngland is in no position 
to supply India’s needs for textile ma- 
hinery; but certainly as soon as she 
cin get into sufficient production to 
export textile machinery, she is not 
going to want this country to take 
ove! “dominion inarkets. As for South 
\merica, for exainple, the situation is 
lifferent, since South American 
countries have a substantial balance in 
their favor to pay us for purchases in 
lollars 
\s for used machinery, there has 
been already a thorough combing 
wer of the available supply by Latin- 
(American countries. It is known that 
they have taken machinery which nor- 
wally they wouldn’t look at. 
lhe question is being asked as to 
vhether preference for orders will be 
sven to the domestic or foreign mar- 
els. ‘The hope is expressed here that 
ily production will be split fairly 
ctween the two markets, taking into 
pusideration the business the compa- 
uies did in each field before the war 
| also the most urgent needs. Con- 
evs nib, there could be some pressure 
xerted by the State Department to 
upply devastated countries with the 
ecessary textile machinery, but this 
ight be in the nature of urgent re- 
juests rather than orders. Foreign 
‘conomic Administration, according 
(0 present reports, contemplates enter- 
ig into export transactions only for 
itrategic purposes. ‘There is said to be 
ome jockeying between State Depart- 
nent, EA, and WPB on the advisa- 
bility of using the MM rating band 
where it is deemed necessary for such 
purposes. Such a plan may be dropped. 
Since the machine builders have co- 
perited so well with the government 
i the recent past, it is hoped that it 
ll be unnecessary to allocate the 
utput of textile machinery 



























































THREE OBSTACLES. Principal obstacles 
‘0 reconversion do not lie in lack of 
ppertunities for the machine build- 
‘fs, but rather in the three factors al- 
‘ad. mentioned—dissatisfaction with 
UPA price ceilings, manpower trou- 
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bles, and the difficulty in getting cer- 
tain component parts. 

It can be definitely stated that OPA 
plans to keep textile machinery under 
price ceilings but at the same time to 
use mechanisms to adjust maximuin 
prices where sufficient justification can 
be shown. ‘To relieve textile machinery 
of price ceilings altogether, contends 
OPA, would mean that manufactur- 
ers of components would be entitled 
to the same degree of relief. From 
this broad premise, OPA proceeds to 
point out special factors in the textile- 
inachinery situation that would make 
the removal of controls dangerous at 
this time. For example, it emphasizes 
that in a market with the backlog of 
demand which now exists, such a pro- 
cedure might well affect the price of 
end products. It would cause uncer- 


tainty as to prices, speculation, com- 





Manpower shortage is acute in textile- 
machine shops. 


plaints on the part of buyers who 
themselves remain under ceilings, and 
tremendous pressure upon the ceilings 
of raw materials sold to manufacturers 
of textile machinery. 

OPA recognizes that machinery 
prices which were accepted as gener- 
ally fair and equitable on Oct. 1, 1941, 
the base date for establishment of 
maximum prices in this industry under 
MPR 136 as amended, might not re- 
main so with changing conditions and 
changing costs and factors beyond 
the control of OPA. ‘Therefore, 
standards were set up for making 
price adjustments both for relief of 
individual companies and for an entire 
industry. In the case of textile ma- 
chinery, OPA prefers to make adjust- 
ments on an individual or group basis 
rather than industry-wise, since no one 
set of conditions affects all producers 
in the same way. Recently, industry 
committees were asked which method 


was preferred by the industry, but 
there was no unanimity of opinion. 
Where individual adjustment i is made, 
the standard use is to bring the price 
up to manufacturing cost, total unit 
cost or total cost plus a moderate 
profit, depending upon the current 
overall profit position of the appli- 
cant relative to a prewar base period. 


OPA PROCEDURE. ‘I'he machinery in 
dustry finds itself suddenly faced with 
problems of price adjustments, be- 
cause the tendency had been to let 
overall profits from war work take care 
of diminishing profits from textile ma- 
chinery as a result of the higher pro 
duction costs. The question is how to 
get authorization to establish new 
maximum prices to take care of the 
rising costs of production, OPA has 
already granted adjustments to some 
producers of essential machinery and 
stands ready to continue this policy, 
providing the manufacturer can show 
that undue hardship exists because of 
conformity to the regulations of price 
control. ‘This means filing applica 
tion with OPA for price adjustments. 

When the machine builders argue 
that the cost data information re 
quired by OPA is so detailed and in 
volved as to discourage initiative 
within the industry, the government 
agency points out that usually it is 
the companies with poor accounting 
systems which run into difficulties. It 
contends that prices cannot be set 
intelligently without sufficient cost 
data. ‘The policy of OPA is to make 
requirements for information reason 
able and to set prices at such levels 
as to encourage maximum produc 
tion. 

A second factor which is retarding 
all-out reconversion of the textile-ma- 
chinery industry is found in the uni 
versal manpower problem. The indus- 
try has indicated a shortage of 4,000 
to 5,000 men, of which 1,200 are 
foundry workers. With the diminish 
ing war work, there should be a pool 
of workers available which will help to 
relieve the shortage. Reports show 
22,000 workers in the industry in 
1939 and 30,000 workers in 1944. 
That means possibly 8,000 workers 
can be shifted from war contracts to 
the manufacture of textile machinery. 

It is understood that WPB stands 
ready to help the industry take care 
of urgent needs for basic materiais 
and components which are necessary 
to set up production schedules. Criti 
cal components include fractional 
horsepower motors, bearings, castings, 
and drive chains. However, manu- 
facturers must continue to file for their 
controlled materials with the Con 
trolled Materials Plan Branch of WPB. 
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Urges Unity of Action 
In Cotton Industry 


Cotton-Textile Institute 


Unity of action for the cotton-tex- 
tile industry as a whole was stressed by 
Herman Cone, chairman of the board 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, at its 
annual meeting in New York on Nov. 
17 

“It is clearly the purpose of the 
Institute,” he said, “to serve all its 
divisions, territorially or otherwise, 
with equal interest and absolute im 
partiality. It is our doctrine that the 
industry, in its major overall policies, 
should act in complete unity. We 
expect to establish permanent stand- 
ing committees, assign to each com- 
mittee carefully defined functions and 
a definite procedure of action. It i 
intended that every committee be a 
working committee.” 

In a future which holds many knotty 
problems, Dr. C. ‘I’. Murchison, presi- 
dent of the institute, sees the cotton- 
textile industry as the most fortunate 
of all the major manufacturing indus- 
tries in the matter of reconversion and 
the prospect for business volume. 

“The shock of transition from war 
to peace,” he said, “will for us not be 
too severe. In fact, the outlook for 
continued production at high levels is 
exceedingly bright. We are assured 
by the Army Service l’orces that no 
letup will occur in the military  re- 
quirements for cotton goods until after 
the war in the Pacific is Over Or ap 
proximately so. After the termination 

ill hostilities there is bound to be 
for the period of rehabilitation a heavy 

ign demand for American cotton 

ds.” 

Wer the long pull, Dr. Murchison 

, the major factor in the future of 
ton is the technological factor, de- 

e the apparent importance at pres- 

of the price factor. 

rig Gen. David N. Hauseman, of 
\iny Service Forces, spoke on con- 
fit termination and stressed _preter- 
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mination planning. The first step, he 
said, is a setting up by each company 
of its own procedure, preferrably under 
a company vice-president; the second 
is an informal understanding between 
the company and its contracting ofh- 
cer on what to do with inventory; the 
final step is formal agreement on the 
part of the Army as to the various ele- 
ments, such as stop-work points, stor- 
age of surplus, rate of profit, settle- 
ment expenses, etc. He stressed plan- 
ning today and not tomorrow on ter- 
mination but emphasized that produc- 
tion was still the industry’s No. 1 job. 

Government action as the most im- 
portant factor in cotton’s immediate 
future was stressed by Prof. G. W. 
Hoffman, of University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and farmers have found out that 
their income is surer and larger by 
relying on the government rather than 
on open market. However the speaker 
indicated preference for the return of 
full open competition under self-im- 
posed regulation. Price relationship as 
determining whether cotton, or bur- 
lap, or paper is used in bag manufac- 
ture was analyzed ad H. P. Claussen, 
of Bemis Bros. Bag Co. To hold 
cotton as the important bagging mate- 
rial, he said, there must also be de- 
velopment of automatic bagging ma- 
chinery which will give same output 
per man-hour as is now possible with 
paper. 

Fuller Callaway, Jr., president of 
Callaway Mills, was elected chairman 
of the Institute for the coming year 
to succeed Herman Cone. 


Promotes Welfare of 
Textile Industry 


Textile Research Institute 


“We all have a common aim,” said 
I’. §. Blanchard, president of Textile 
Research Institute at the annual meet- 
ing in New York, Nov. 10, “to pro- 
mote the welfare of the textile industry 
through research.” The meeting 
brought to a focus the three major 
branches of the Institute’s activities— 
applied research, economic research, 
and fundamental research. 

Prof. Elliot B. Grover reported in 
the cotton carding project and listed 
tentative conclusions including such 
observations as: Considerable increases 
in card production per unit are feasible 


without detrimental effects on quality; 
neppiness is affected more by raw- 
material condition than by changes 
within the card; waste removal can ‘be 
controlled to a limited extent to allow 
high productions without — serious 
deterior: ition in quality of the product; 
peak power demand charges are not 
increased by the use of high over-all 
card speed. 

l’or the radiant drying investigation, 
Dr. R. H. Wilhelm reported that 
studies so far indicated that (1) the 
course of drying has been found to be 
closely similar in radiant and_ air- 
convection drying; (2) that a stream of 
room-temperature air passed over the 
material being dried. by radiant heat 
does not materially decrease the rate 
of drying but does lower the tempera- 
ture of the work appreciably; (3) 
strong evidence has been gathered that 
radiant energy may penetrate a con- 
siderable distance into thick textile ma- 
terials giving a rise in temperature in 
the interior greater than at the surface. 
Prof. Edward Shinn reported on the 
rayon warp sizing project. 

Giles E. Hopkins, director of ap- 
plied research, reported on the over-all 
program, listing other projects as fol- 
lows: creep, varnished insulation, static 
in mills, and moisture equilibria in 
fibers. 

Seasoned economic thought will be 
turned on the industry’s problems, 
under the guidance of D. G. Woolf. 
The project heads up to Dr. A. M. 
Mclsaac, of Princeton, who outlined 
the principal subjects including de- 
mand for textiles, foreign markets, 
labor, machinery, textile materials, 
financing, marketing and distribution, 
migration of the industry, etc. Re- 
ports and analyses will be issued as the 
project progresses. 

Dr. F. M. Feiker, speaking on post- 
war trends in textile education, said 
that the army had been training men, 
not educating them, that great steps 
have been taken in visual training of 
men for jobs, but that the need still 
remained for educating men for leader- 
ship in the industry. 

Dr. Gustavus J. Esselen stressed the 
industry’s opportunity for rebirth. “Re- 
search once started should be a perma- 
nent program,” he said. “The effect 
is lost if it is discontinued.” 

Dr. Robt. FE. Rose, chairman of 
the fundamental research committee, 
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How Today’s Wartime Experience 


is Developing Better Fabrics 


for the Future 


FOR THE FIFTH TIME in their history, 
Cheney Brothers are now engrossed 
in meeting urgent military demands. 
Consequently, the production of 
Cheney fabrics for civilian use is lim- 
ited. 

Nevertheless the textile industry 
will soon benefit from this wartime 
experience. For all through the war 
period, Cheney Brothershave worked 
in the engineering and scientific de- 
velopment of new fabrics. These fab- 
rics are made from all kinds of fibers 
and combinations of fibers—carefully 
selected with the specific end use in 


mind. 





AT MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, A SUBSIDIARY... 


ODO 


For instance, nylon—fine as it is— 
may not be as satisfactory in some 
instances as a combination of rayon 
and cotton. Or perhaps the best re- 
sult can be obtained from nylon com- 
bined with some other fiber. In any 
case, Cheney Brothers’ long textile 
experience and superb laboratory fa- 
cilities enable them to produce the 
best possible fabric for the particular 
purpose. 

These new Cheney developments 
will be available to the trade shortly 
after Victory. And, to bring Victory 
sooner —let’s keep on buying War 


Bonds! 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of fabrics of exceptional quality since 1838 


350 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YorK 1, N. Y. 


Velvets—Pile Fabrics—Upholstery and Decorative Textiles—Men’s Wear Fabrics 


Cravats—Yarns for Industry—Industrial Textiles—Machine Thread 


Sales Offices 


BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES 


MILLs AT MANCHESTER, CONN. 


»-PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY 
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in comparing a research organization 
with a living organism outlined the 
three necessary parts: the stomach, the 
body, the brain. “Research needs a full 
stomach,” he said. “Funds must be 
provided as the first requirement in es- 
tablishing an organization. ‘I'he second 
requirement is a laboratory, physical 
and chemical; and finally the rare com- 
bination of brains and imagination.” 
Officers were reelected as follows: 
Fessenden S. Blanchard, president. and 
executive secretary; Douglas G. Woolf, 
first vice-president; Robert E. Rose 
and Harold DeWitt Smith, vice-presi- 
dents; Edward ‘IT’. Pickard, treasurer. 


Sees Better Employee 
Relations Postwar 


N. C. Cotton Manufacturers Assn. 


Manufacturers must develop the 
points of view which will foster good 
relations between employer and em- 
ployee, according to Dr. Geo. D. 
Heaton, of Charlotte, who spoke be- 
fore the 38th annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association at Charlotte, Nov. 11. 
Improved working conditions, he 
explained, better personnel administra- 
tion, and attention to foremen selec- 
tion and training will become increas- 
ingly import int in the postwar era. 

Dr. C. T. Murchison told the asso- 
ciation that the new export subsidy on 
cotton would soon be in effect. For- 
eign competition in cotton goods, 
which is likely to arise from the low 
price at which foreign mills can buy 
this cotton, can probably be handled 
by imposing an excise tax on imported 
cotton goods. This tax will have to be 
tied to the export subsidy and fluctu- 
ite with it. 

President R. A. Spaugh, Jr., in re- 
viewing the work of the assocation, 
said that absenteeism had become in- 
creasingly important, necessitating 
strenuous efforts to reduce the loss of 
time from this cause. Wage increases 
aud higher costs of all materials used 
by mills have made operations in- 
creasingly difficult; and yet, as these 
situations have developed, the in- 
dustry has strained every nerve to 
meet the production quotas required. 
Mr. Spaugh called attention to the 
statement made by the Unemploy- 
“i nt C ompensation Commission that 

rth Carolina employers will save 
, e to $2,000,000 in unemployment 
's this year. 
Officers and directors elected for 
the mew year are as follows: J. A. 
. — Edenton, N. C., president; 
. Harris, Roxboro, N. C., Ist vice- 
aan R. D. Hall, Belmont, me G.. 
1d vice -president. 
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Carders, Check Your COTTON 


(Contd from page 83) 


to sclect approximately the same 


amount of fibers for cach break tested, 
so that the force required to break 
fibers can be closely compared to the 
force applied to break other specimens. 


UNIFORMITY OF FIBER LENGTH. Uni- 
formity is generally treated as a prop- 
erty of classified length, but it 1s 
actually a factor of cotton character. 
Different cotton samples of the same 
classified length may shuw wide vari- 
ations in uniformity of fiber length. 
The proportion of fibers that are 
shorter than the classified length may 
differ greatly, and the average or mean 
length of all fibers in a staple specimen 
may show large variations. 

Fiber arrays made with fiber sorters 
show graphically how these mean fiber 
lengths can vary. This mean-length 
value is a better indicator than classi- 
fied length of the potential yarn 
strength of any cotton. Comb-type 
fiber sorters and other similar means of 
measuring mean length values take too 
much time for each determination to 
be of much value to the classer in his 
routine work of classing a large num- 
ber of bales. 

A practical method of estimating 
approximate length uniformity can be 
used by taking the stapling specimen 
after it has been measured for classified 
length. ‘This is held by one end be- 
tween left thumb and first finger. ‘The 
other end of specimen is grasped to a 
depth of about 4 in. between right 
thumb and first finger. ‘The fibers thus 
held in the right hand are drawn out 
from the body of the fibers held in the 
left hand. ‘This process is repeated 
until all the fibers have been removed 
from the specimen. 

By noting the length of fibers drawn 
off by the right hand and how rapidly 
the length decreases as _ successive 
groups of fibers are removed, a close 
estimation of the relative amount of 
long and short fibers in a drawn speci- 
men can be secured. A little practice 
will prove that variation in uniformity 
can be detected and that length values 

can be appraised. 

The degrees of uniformity can be 
defined as very uniform, normal, and 
“wasty.” Most cotton will be found 
to be of normal uniformity. The gov- 
ernment forms for length can be used 
as standards for normal cotton. A few 
exceptional varieties or types will be 
found to be entitled to the designation 
“very uniform.” “Wasty” cotton 
should be avoided, as it increases waste 
losses, Causes poorly running work, and 
results in lower yarn strength in the 
product. 


NEPPINESS. Neppiness is usually con 
sidered as an incidental property of 
preparation. It goes much deeper 
than this surface smoothness as indi- 
cated by standard forms for grade and 
preparation. 

Extreme neppiness in cotton may in- 
dicate one or more of three things: 
faulty ginning practice, a_ greater 
natural tendency in the cotton to form 
neps during processing, or the fact that 
the cotton actually contained an ab- 
normal number of neps before the 
ginning process. 

Whatever the cause, neppy cotton 
should be avoided if good yarn and 
cloth appearance are essential. The 
highest nep-removing efficiency (about 
85%) that can be expected from a 
cotton card at medium production on 
normal cotton will make a yarn of poor 
appearance. 

Folded cotton samples, when held 
for comparison up to standard boxes, 
may show a slight surface stringiness 
and rough ginning; but this examina- 
tion is not deep enough to expose in- 
ternal condition of neppiness. Actual 
nep counts are simple, precise, and 
fairly rapid to make; but it is im- 
practical to make these on every bale 
classed. Counts from several parts of 
bale would have to be made for them 
to be truly representative of the entire 
bale. 

In the classing of cotton there are 
two good opportunities to judge 
quickly and closely the degree of nep- 
piness present in samples of cotton— 
viz., when the cotton is broken to 
judge “body” and again (and this 
permits a closer examination) when 
the fibers are drawn from the sample 
to form a staple specimen. Compari- 
sons can be made with government 
forms for length or any other estab- 
lished normal sample. 

Only three gradations are necessary 
for practical use in classing to describe 
the degree of neppiness. These are 
neppy, normal, and clear. Extreme de- 
grees can be expressed by the prefix 

‘very’ —e.g., very neppy. 

These classing-room approximations 
of the four important factors of cot- 
ton character are not intended as a 
substitution for the more precise 
laboratory determinations. They are 
intended rather as a supplement and a 
confirmation of the truth of these 
measurements. Selected mixes should 
occasionally be followed through the 
processes, the finished yarn examined 
for appearance and tested for strength, 
and the results compared with recorded 
estimated cotton-quality factors for 
check. 
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The Proctor Super Speed Drying 

System when applied to single run tentering 
machines in the drying of rayon fabrics, increases out- 
put in the finishing department, improves the quality inches 
of the fabric and results in great economy. — 
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circulation contributes largely to the speed of opera- bobbit 
tion. Air, at high temperatures, is impinged through es " 
nozzles against both sides of the fabric, as it is carried iene 


through the dryer. Circulating through the goods, this from t 
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penetration of uniformly heated air reduces drying time. Most 
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Reducing the time fabrics are exposed to drying tem- 
peratures improves ultimate quality. Proper regula- 
tion of moisture in the air, so as to obtain speedy drying 


PP without harsh effects upon the cloth, has an important 
a C: C T 0 R bearing upon the quality of the finished goods. This ma- 


chine is in use in the drying of many fabrics preparatory 


T t x T F i le to curing. Temperatures, air circulation and drying speed 


may be altered to meet the needs for drying a wide 


D R E E R a variety of fabrics and finishes. Write for more details! 
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MPORTANCE OF PROPERLY WOUND 
| filling bobbins cannot be over- 
stressed. A bunch or reserve of yarn 
equal to four times the reed length of 
the loom should be wound at the butt 
of the bobbin. When the filling is 
neatly depleted the filling detector 
will indicate for a transfer, but there 
must be a sufficient reserve of filling 
yarn to permit the shuttle to go to 
the opposite side of the loom and re- 
turn for transfer of the full bobbin. 

Broken picks may result when the 
filling runs out before the shuttle 
comes in to the box-end for a trans- 
fer. Broken picks, caused by this con- 
dition, will be on the right side of 
the loom and usually are “only a few 
inches long because the filling stop 
motion will stop the loom immedi- 
ately. ‘he loom will also stop when 
the filling i is depleted; then the weaver 
wil : change the bobbin by hand. 

Bobbin clips should be properly 
centered so that the bobbin will be 
parallel with the shuttle wall. If the 
bobbin is not centered the filling will 
usually break and may cause broken 
picks in the fabric. When a clip be 
comes off center it should be removed 
from the shuttle and either bent into 
its proper shape or a new one installed. 
Most loomfixers make a practice of 
icmoving the eyes and clip from a 
worn or broken shuttle and keeping 
1 tew of these on hand. 


COLOR INDICATOR MOTION. ‘The 
proper color or the right kind of filling 
I ‘ansterred in a prearranged pattern 
by means of a color indicator motion. 
Woolen and worsted looms usually 
have a four-cell magazine so that yarns 
ot four colors or of four different kinds 
may be used. If the fabric has only 
ne color of filling it is not a good 
practice to run the loom on one shut- 
tle’ Unless the filling is absolutely 


even in shade, twist, and size, every 
bDOobin change will leave a_ filling 
str.ak. The best method is to run 


the loom with two shuttles, using 
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shuttles only if abso 
‘There are attach- 


four 
necessary. 


three or 
lutely 


ments by which all four cells may be 


used when the loom is running with 
only two shuttles. ‘The 
claimed is that the weaver may fil 
all four cells in the magazine. ‘hese 
will then operate for a longer period 
of time without being replenished. 
Advantage is more apparent when used 
on coarse, low-count woolen ot 
worsted filling. 

When starting a new warp which 
calls for more shuttles or colors in a 
loom that has been running, the color 
motion should be checked to make 
sure that it is operating properly. A 
motion may be slightly out of adjust 
ment and still work with two — 
but when more shuttles are added, 1 
may not transfer the proper bobbin 
unless it is adjusted properly. When 
filling colors are almost the same, 
wrong colored bobbins may run foi 
some “time without being detected. 

The  color-indicator “motion con 
nections used on W-2 and W-3 looms 
are shown in Fig. W42. On the oldet 
type of looms the wire connector is 


inside the loom frame. When the 
harnesses are being hooked, care 


should be taken not to lean on the 
wire, as a bent wire connector will 
throw the color-motion out of adjust- 
ment. ‘There are two points of adjust- 
ment; namely, a stud in the slotted 
end of the color-indicator lever and 

























































WOOL SECTION — Chapter XXVIII (Cont.) 
AUTOMATIC FILLING MOTION 


advantage 









By Eugene P. Schremp 









a turnbuckle in the vertical connector. 
The sweep of the angle lever which 
operates the indicator finger on the 
magazine can be incre: sed by raising 
the stud and decreased by lowering it. 
The total length is changed by adjust- 
ing the turnbuckle. 

“Adjust the color motion by having 
the adjustable stud of the color-indi. 
cator lever in the center of the slot. 
In this way the sweep can be in 
creased or decreased. It is good prac 
tice on all loom adjustments where 
sweep 1s concerned to start with the 
adjustment in the middle. ‘The collai 
on the end of the sliding rod should 
be checked, making certain that the 
head of the setscrew does not come 
in contact with the back magazine 
support when it turns. 

Adjust the turnbuckle so there is 
4-in. clearance between the collar and 
the frame of the magazine with No. 1 
shuttle box down. Loosen the set 
screws in the indicator-finger lever 
and adjust so that the projection is 
directly under No. 1 upright side. 
‘l'urn the loom head-motion and check 
the finger with cach change of the 
shuttle box. If the indicator finge1 
goes too far or not far enough, then 
the sweep should be adjusted by mov- 
ing the adjustable stud of the color 
indicator lever. The position must be 
checked with each shuttle box. ‘The 
color motion works in the same se- 
quence as the shuttle box. 
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Fig. W42. Color indicator motion as used onthe W-2 and W-3 looms. 

























































































































































































































































VERY month brings announce- 
ments of new textile machines and 
redesign of old ones. The require- 
ments of greater speeds and new fibers 
are being met by machinery builders. 
In your plans for present or postwar 
changeovers to newer and faster ma- 
chines, remember this -— fibers are 
thirsty. Unless you are ready with ad- 


equate, currectly engineered humidi- 


Lonsdale Company 


fication, the faster speeds and the 
tricky fibers will only increase your 
headaches and production won’t come 
up to expectations. 

Now is the time to call in an AMCO 
engineer. Backed by 50 years experi- 
ence in handling every type of mill 
and fiber, he is in a position to assist 
you to get full value from your new 


machinery investments. Write or call. 


AMCO 
Self-Cleaning 
Atomizers 


AUTOMATICALLY SELF-CLEANING 
eo 
CONSTANT, FULL CAPACITY DELIVERY 
* 
NO-DRIP—NO FEATHERING DOWN 


* 
MINIMUM MAINTENANCE COST 
a 
LONG LIFE | ____ 


Amco HUMIDIFICATION 
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‘Bie the best fixers of circular 
hosiery machines have the few- 
est tools rather than a large assort- 
ment, as might be expected. The tool 
chest of the best fixer this writer ever 
knew consisted of two screw drivers, 
medium and small size; one adjustable 
end wrench; one flat file; a pair of 
side-cutting pliers; a pair of needle 
pliers; a ball peen hammer; and an 
ordinary pocket knife. In addition to 
these essential tools, the fixer carried 
two special oil cans, a 2-in. oil brush, 
and a piece of garden hose 6 in. long. 

A fixer’s greatest need is for the 
screw driver, wrench, and _ needle 
pliers, and he should be able to carry 
these tools in his pockets to the ma- 
chine that is “flagged.” This would 
not be practical if the tool outfit con- 
sisted of a set of three or more long- 
shank, stocky-handle screwdrivers, and 
a 5-piece set of “S” wrenches. 


SCREWDRIVERS. ‘lhe best screwdrivers 
for making everyday adjustments on 
circular machines are of the knife- 
handle type in which the Dlade, 
shank, and handle are of one-piece 
forged-steel, so that handles will not 
twist with hard wear. The handle 
should be made of some kind of hard- 
wood- —preferably hickory. The most 
suit ‘able sizes are 4-in. and 3-in. blades, 

an overall length of 4 in. and 8 in. 
edie The metal is hardened 
and tempered to the proper consist- 
ency and, with ordinary use, the tools 
should last a lifetime; however, a blade 
sometimes will get broken, worn 
round on the edge, or marred to such 
an extent that it must be dressed 
down. Probably the best way to do 
this is by filing. The edge of the 
blade should be dressed off first, and 
then beveled for proportion. It is not 
a good idea to grind the end off square 
ani forge the blade to the desired 
thickness, because the heat produced 
by grinding—especially on an emery 
wheel—and the heat incidental to 
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CIRCULAR MACHINES — Chapter XxXIll 


THE FIXER'S TOOLS——— 


forging might disrupt the temper of 
the metal. 

An adjustable end wrench taking 
nuts up to ¢# in. and weighing only 
12 oz. can be carried from job to job 
conveniently and, though not so stout 
and adjustable, in most cases will take 
the place of the heavier “S” wrenches, 
for which the fixer has little use. 


GRINDING CAMS. Ordinarily, when 
needle cams or jack cams become 
rough from the constant but light 
and rapid striking of the butts against 
the face of these cams, it is necessary 
only to burnish the rough surface 
with a revolving disk. In cases where 
the cams get so furrowed that a more 
powerful abrasive must be used, the 
flat file is perhaps the safest remedy. 
Grinding, which has spoiled many a 
cam, is not recommended as a means 
of restoring the smooth surface and 
contour; and the hollow-ground stitch 
cam is gradually passing into discard. 
Sometimes it is necessary to resort to 
the emery wheel if the stitch cam is 
to be hollow ground, but it takes skill 
to grind a cam effectively this way. 

Many people do not know how to 
use a file. Quite often a fixer may be 
seen wielding the file to-and-fro over 
the surface of the cam face, with short 
strokes, never taking his weight off the 
file on the back stroke. This is not 
only wasted effort since the file cuts 
only on the forward stroke, but also 
causes unnecessary wear on the file. 
The most efficient way to file is with 
pressure applied on a long forward 
stroke. On the return stroke the file 
should be raised slightly to avoid un- 
necessary friction. 


PLIERS. Occasionally a_ retrieving 
spring will break and a piece must be 
cut off and a new loop formed with 
a pair of pliers. For this work side- 
cutting rather than the jaw-cutting 
pliers are preferred. If the jaw-cutting 
type is used to bend the end of a coil 
spring, the wire may be nicked by the 
cutting edge of the pliers while bend- 
ing to shape. In this case, it would 
be only a short time until the spring 
broke again. This would not happen 
with side-cutting pliers, regardless of 






By Julian W. Hughes 





how careless the fixer might prove. 

Needle pliers are used exclusively 
for aligning the needles, or for pulling 
butts or other parts of the needle that 
might be jammed between the cylin- 
der walls. The nose must be long and 
gradually tapered to a “razor’”’ edge so 
it can be slipped through a circle of 
fine gage needles. Needle pliers should 
be carried in the pocket with the han- 
dle down and the nose up, so the 
sharp edge cannot cut its way out and 
fall to the floor, thus damaging the 
pliers. 


OTHER TOOLS. The ball peen ham- 
mer and pocket knife are nice to have 
around in case a knitting machine belt 
breaks or needs taking up or splicing. 
A knife with a 3%-in. blade is large 
enough. The handle should be cut 
away at the end so the main blade can 
be opened easily and quickly. When 
trimming the end of a belt off square, 
the leather should be laid straight 
across a wood block, and the cutting 
should always be away from the body. 
The hammer should be about a No. 00 
size with a 12-0z. head. The flat end 
of the head should be used for driving, 
and the ball peen end used to clinch 
belt hooks or to split rivets. 

A 2-in. oil brush is good for oiling 
needles if an oil atomizer is not avail- 
able, and is always handy for applying 
neetsfoot oil to leather belting to keep 
it lively and pliable. Garden hose is 
very effective for cleaning lint and 
grime from the pulley side of the belt 
ing, It should be furrowed length- 
wise preferably, and should be long 
enough so that it can be held with 
both hands while the fluted surface of 
the hose is pressed against the belt. 
Less hose will be required if the length 
is cut to 34 or 4 in. and a wooden 
handle snugly fitted into the piece of 
hose. 

Since oiling needles and also stud, 
or shaft bearings, with the ordinary 
oil can is wasteful and more or less in- 
effective, it is a good idea for a fixer 
to have an oil atomizer for spraying 
the needles. Also, an oil can of the 
plunger type is useful in metering the 
correct amount of oil necessary for 
efficient lubrication. 











There’s always a POWELL Valve for 
every requirement of Industry. 


The “KNOW-HOW?” acquired through 98 years 
of making valves—and valves only—has enabled 
POWELL Engineering to design valves to meet 
every problem of wartime flow control. This same 
“KNOW-HOW?” is your assurance for the post- 
war future. Shown here are a few examples of 
a complete POWELL Line especially adapted 
to your industry. As new requirements arise, 
there’ll be POWELL Valves to meet them. 


The Wm. Powell Company 








150-pound Stainless 
Steel O. S. & Y. Gate 


' 





125-pound Iron Body Depen le Valy Ince 1846 Valve. 
Bronze Mounted or All eee — dable pe es § : é 

alive wi renewabie : 
iron O. S. & Y. Gate a Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


Valve. 
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is set 
150-pound Stainless 1S ple 
Steel Separable Body 
Reversible Seat ‘‘Y” 
Valve. 





Class 900-pound Cast 
Steel Swing Check 
Valve. 


200-pound Bronze 
Globe Valve with re- 
grindable, renewable 
seat and disc. 


150-pound Stainless 
Steel Flush Bottom 
Tank Valve. 





Class 300-pound Cast 
Steel O. S. & Y. Gate 
Valve. 
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125-pound Iron Body 150-pound Stainless 125-pound Stainless — 
Bronze Mounted or Alt Iron Steel O. S. & Y. “‘Y” 150-pound All tron Steel O. S. & Y. Gate Class 600-pound Cast Steel 
O. S. & Y. Globe Valve. Valve. Globe Valve. Valve. 0. S. & Y. Globe Valve. 
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Yarn Tension Device 


A new tension device which can 
be used equally well for untwisted, 
for low-twisted filament yarn, and for 
high-twist yarns, has been announced 
by Robert Reiner, Inc., Wechawken, 
N. J. 

Ihe tension device is designed for 
use on high-speed, over-end warping, 
and, it is stated, makes the warping 
of crepe yarn at high speed entirely 
practicable. ‘Tension is applied to the 
yarn without stripping action which 
might back up the twist and cause 
the crepe to kink. If the crepe twist 
is set reasonably well and the bobbin 
is placed in the creel properly (tak 


Porcelain posts are threaded as shown for running crepe yarns. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


g into consideration direction of 
the twist), there should be no snarl 
ing of the yarn at any point. 

The device consists of a flange, two 
posts, and a guide. An 
through a porcelain eve in the center 
of the flange, around the posts and 
then goes through another eve. For 
crepe yarns a pair of specially designed 
porcelain posts are used. lor untwisted 
varns conventional chrome-plated 
posts and disk tensions are emploved 
Posts are interchangeabl 


ing 


end passes 


Rapid Water 
Analysis Apparatus 


‘The Aero-Titrater, patent and trade 
mark applied for, a product of Chief 
Chemical Corp., 55 W. 42nd St., 
New York 10, furnishes the plant 
operator and laboratory technician 
with a rapid, precise method for the 
determination of hardness, calcium, 
and magnesium in waters. 


Inset A shows posts for flat 


yorns (disks have been removed); B shows flange that keeps yarn from catching on device. 
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Water analysis apparatus (Chief Chemical) 
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substances ordinarily present water 
do not interfere at all. 

[his instrument make 
new endpoint, based on the 
meter principle. 
mistakable and is reproducible with a 
Determina 
minutes, 
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Phis endpoint is un 


high degree of precision 
are made within ten 
there is no waiting time to 
serve stability of lather. Th 
tion gives identical result 
ent operators 

The ratio of caleium 
nesium present does not affect the de 
termination; there is a single endpoint 
for stoichiometrically equivalent 
quantities of calcium and magnesium, 
regardless of the relative amounts 
present in the water. Samples of 50 
ml. or less are required. The instru 
ment can be used directly with sam 
ples which contain chlorides up to 
2000 ppm. Sulfates up to 1000 ppm. 
» without effect. Large iron con- 


tions 
and ob 
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centrations, and the treating and con- 
ditioning chemicals used in_ boiler 
waters, do not interfere. 

The versatility of the Aecro-Titrater 
is further demonstrated by the ease 
with which micro-determination of 
calcium and magnesium in_ boiler 
scales, minerals, plant ash, rocks, sedi- 
ments, and similar materials are made. 
In many cases these determinations 
are carried out in the presence of 
all the impurities in the samples. 

The instrument is supplied cali- 
brated and ready for assembly and use. 
‘There are no moving parts to wear 
and no delicate features to go out of 
adjustment. All vital parts are of 
durable plastic construction. 


Measurement of 
Shrinkage in Hosiery 


\n instrument for measuring 
shrinkage in the foot of a sock has 
been developed by the Textile Sec- 





tion of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and is being manufactured by 
S. W. Frazier, 953 Fifteenth St., S. E., 
Washington 3, D. C. 

The sock to be measured is placed 
on the foot form and the clamp is 
swung in a position which is deter- 
mined by the stop. ‘The sock is ad- 
justed on the form to align the heel- 
gore along the upper edge of the 
clamp. ‘The clamp 1s securely fastened 
to prevent slipping of the sock in 
the clamp when a load is applied. The 
toe of the sock is adjusted to conform 
to the contour of the toe of the form. 
(he pointed indicator, attached to the 
weight, is inserted through the hole 
at the tip of the toe of the form. The 
force of the weight is gradually trans- 
ferred by hand to the toe portion of 
the form to stretch the foot of the 
sock under a total net load of 5 lb. 
the length of the foot under this 
load is shown on the scale by the 
position of the pointed indicator. 


Instrument for measuring shrinkage in hosiery. Two sizes of instruments are shown (Frazier) 
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Portable Powered 
Grease Gun 


A new Alemite clectric, portable, 
power industrial grease gun, Model 
7190, is announced by the industrial 
Alemite Division, Stewart-Warner 
Corp., 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chii- 
cago. 

he new gun has been developed to 
deliver fast, positive high-pressure 
lubrication with all types of lubricants 
that seek their own level. Equipped 





Portable, electric powered grease gun for mill 
use (Alemite) 


with large, heavy-duty wheels for cas\ 
mobility, operation is further facili 
tated by means of a ball-bearing front 
caster in the steering mechanism. A 
quict driving device connects a 4 hp. 
electric. motor to a_ high-pressure 
grease piston and cylinder made of 
hardened steel and fitted to close 
limits to prevent by-passing. A met 
cury switch automatically shuts off 
the motor when 5,000 Ib. of pressure 
have been built up in the delivery hose 
attached to the grease fitting. 

(he gun has an easily accessible 
check valve and .pressure release valve. 
iquipment includes a 12-ft. electric 
cord, a 6-ft., }-in., 20,000 Ib. burst pres- 
sure hose and control valve with hy- 
draulic coupling combination handle, 
cord and hose rack. ‘The gun stands 
284 in. high, 15 in. wide and 26 in. 


long. 


New Synthetic- 
Yarn Shuttle 


A shuttle, known as type SR 109 
and made for the Crompton & 
Knowles super-silk loom, has been an- 
nounced by Southern Shuttles Di- 
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ee THE RIGHT > 
RING TWISTER 
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While lining up your production plans, be sure you 


see the new ATWOOD Ring Twister and get the facts 
Atwood has been building 


on its performance. 
Twisters for the finest hosiery and dress goods yarns 


for nearly a hundred years. The new heavy duty 


Atwood Ring Twister has what it takes to produce 
clean, precision twisted, uniform yarns and do it bet- 


ter, faster and at lower cost. It handles from 2 to 12 
ends — delivers from cakes, cones, bobbins or tubes — 
produces any twist you want, from % to 7O turns per 


inch, on any size package up to 5 inch diameter, 9 inch 
Now is the time to get the story as it applies 


traverse... 
to your yarns and your production needs 


COTTON e RAYON e SPUN RAYON 
WORSTED © NYLON ¢ COMBINATIONS 


THE 


ATWOOD 


MACHINE COMPANY 
+ BUENOS AIRES 


CHARLOTTE - LOS ANGELES - MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
- SYDNEY + BOMBAY + # MADRAS 


SALES OFFICES: STONINGTON - 
MEXICO CITY + MELBOURNE - 
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Shuttle developed for use on the C & K super-silk loom (Southern Shuttle) 


vision of Steel 
Greenville, S. C. 

The shuttle has been scientifically 
engineered and embodics many new 
and patented features. It is made 
with an extra long bobbin chamber to 
hold the long metal-base paper tube 
or bobbin. A synthetic rubber box 
is used for holding properly the metal- 
base paper tube, and this prevents 
bruising the metal base. It is stated 
that the design of this shuttle prevents 


Heddle Mfg. Co., 








Correct Drill Pointing 


Mlimination of drill breakage de 
pends, to a very great extent, on the 
correct point-grinding of the drill, ac 
cording to a booklet entitled “Correct 
Drill Pointing,” published by Chicago 
Latrope ‘I'wist Drill Works. When 
the drill is worn down by use, it must 
be taken out and re-ground or breakage 
will result. Not only must a drill be 
re-ground in time, but it must be 
properly ground in order to assure 
maximum drilling life. It has been 
estimated that 90% of all drill break 
age is caused by incorrect re-grinding, 
and for this reason, too much emphasis 
cannot be laid on the importance of 
this operation. 

Point-grinding by hand requires 
great skill and care on the part of the 
operator, and whenever skilled help is 
not available, the use of a point-grind- 
ing machine is recommended. 

If the drill is accidentally allowed to 
get too hot during grinding, it should 
never be cooled off in cold water, but 
should be allowed to cool of its own 
accord. A sudden cooling is almost 
sure to result in a cracked drill. 

When re-pointing a drill, four things 
must be carefully considered: (1) lip- 
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disturbing of yarn when inserting the 
bobbin on the spindle and into the 
shuttle. Also it keeps down sloughing 
and tangling of yarn. The shuttle 
will not tear or scar the metal base or 
allow the yarn package to vibrate on 
the spindle. It is equipped with a 
No. 626 R.B. spindle, having a special 
levelling screw. ‘The shuttle may be 
fitted with any one of a number of 
types of spindles and tensions made 
by the company. 


—_— 


TO KEEP "EM RUNNING 





clearance, (2) point-angle, (3) cutting 
edges, (4) point-thinning. 


Lip Clearance. ‘he lip-clearance is 
one of the most important features 
of the drill-point. The angle of lip- 
clearance should be within 12 to 15°, 
I‘ig. 1, measured at the circumference 
of the drill. If the angle is greater, it 
weakens the cutting edge; if smaller, 


a a 


«-/2°to/5° lip clearance 


>, 





Fig. 1. Lip clearance and point-angle gen- 
erally recommended for most drills are shown, 


there is not sufficient clearance t 
allow the cutting lip to enter the work 
and the usual result is that the drill 
splits up the center. 


Point-Angle. ‘The angle of a drill- 
point is measured to the axis of the 
drill. ‘(he proper point-angle of a 
drill depends upon the material being 
drilled. However, most standard drills 
are furnished with 59° points, lig. 1, 
as this angle has proven to be the most 
suitable for the average class of work. 
In general, it can be said that the 
harder the material the greater the 
point-angle should be. For example, a 
point-angle of 75° is recommended 
for manganese steel, while for wood, 
fiber, and smaller materials, a point- 
angle of 30° is recommended. 


Cutting Edges. The two cutting 
edges of a drill must make exactly the 
same angle with the center line of the 
drill. In other words, while the 59° 
angle may vary a trifle one wavy or the 
other, the variation must be uniform in 
both cutting edges. A difference in 
angle will cause one edge to cut differ- 
ently from the other, and thus put an 
unequal strain on the two edges. 

If the cutting edges are of unequal 
length, the result is that the point or 
“chisel-point” is off-center, even 





Fig. 2. Left—Chisel point ground on center, 
but point angles unequal. Right—Point angles 
ground equally, but chisel point off center. 


though the point-angle may be uni- 
form on both edges. This condition 
will cause the drill to cut oversize, 
Fig. 2. 

If the point-angle is changed from 
59°, as originally made, it will be found 
that, due to this change, the cutting 
edges are no longer straight but have 
become either convex or concave. If 
the point-angle is changed appreciably, 
it may be necessary to grind the flutes 
of the drill in order to produce straight 
cutting edges. 


Point-Thinning. The web of a drill 
increases in thickness toward the 
shank and a web-thinning operation 
becomes necessary when the drill has 
been shortened by repeated grindings. 
This operation is essential in order to 
minimize the pressure required to 
make the drill penetrate. The point 
thinning operation must be carried out 
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Transition Period 


Reconversion is upon us—and will stay with us 
for the next twelve months and longer. In fact the 
change-over period may last for years. The pace of 
research and development has been accelerated, 
and we look for continuing changes from now on. 

At SONOCO this means that the textile industry, 
which is in the forefront of technical and product 
development, will look to its major supplier of paper 
carriers for parallel research and developments in 
our own field. 

We are already working on plans of our own to 
meet this challenge head-on. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CLoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. ae oe CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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equally on both sides of the web, other- 
wise the web will be off-center and the 
drill will produce an oversize hole. 
Care must also be taken to see that 
the thinning operation is not carried 
too far up the web, thus weakening 
the point of the drill. As a general 
rule, a web thickness at point of ap- 
proximately 124% (%) of the dnl 
diameter, is recommended. 


Painting Masonry Materials 


Wartime wear and neglect take theii 
toll not only of exposed wood and 
metal surfaces but of masonry struc- 
tures as well, according to an article 
appearing in a recent issue of The 
Dutch Boy Painter, published by 
National Lead Co. 

Often the first sign that something 
is wrong with a brick, stucco or con- 
crete wall is moisture appearing on the 
interior surfaces of the building. In 
some cases, cracks due to settling of 
the structure or to shrinkage of the 
masonry materials cause considerable 
trouble which might have been 


avoided had they been properly 
painted in their early stages, before 
they have widened and deepened be- 
yond the painter’s “jurisdiction’’. 
Today, however, the painter may 
choose between paste white lead and 
ready mixed pure white lead paint. 
Pure white lead exterior primer can be 
counted on to do a top quality, decor- 
ative, durable, semi-flat job on masonry 
surfaces, and it will effectively stop 
ordinary moisture seepage. Two coats 
of this primer should be applied just 


as it comes in the container, with a 
couple of good drying days between 

If the exterior primer is not avail 
able, Dutch Boy Soft Paste White 
Lead may be used as given in the ac 
companying tables. 

Each coat should be allowed a 
couple of days good weather to dry 
and harden properly before the next 
coat goes on. During damp weather a 
week may be needed between coats. 
Never paint stucco of magnesite com 
position with oil paints. 


& 
HEMICALS 


PAINTING EXTERIOR COMMON BRICK 


Materials | 


Dutch Boy Soft Paste White Lead* | - e 
gal. 
3%, gal. 


Dutch Boy Linseed Replacement Oil 
Pure Turpentine 


Dutch Boy Flatting Oil... 


Paint Produced 


Coverage Per Gal., 1 Coat. . 


PAINTING EXTERIOR STUCCO, CONCRETE AND STONE 


Priming 
Coat 


Materials 


Dutch Boy Soft Paste White Lead*. 
Dutch Boy Linseed Replacement Oil 
Pure Turpentine ; 


Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 


Paint Produced. 


Coverage Per Gal., 1 Coat 


Priming 
Coat 


9 gal. 
200 sa. ft. 


100 Ib. 
5 gal. 


8 1% gal. 
200 sq. ft. 


 aeaial 


Second 
Coat | 


Finishing Coat 
(Gloss) (Semi- 
G 


oss) 


100 Ib. 
3 gal. 
1 gal. 


100 Ib. 
31% gal. 


100 Ib. 
1 gal. 


2 gal. 


61% gal. 
500 sa. ft. 


71%, gal. 
400 sq. ft. | 


6% gal. 
| 500 sq. ft. 


Finishing Coat 
(Gloss) (Semi- 


Gloss) 


| Second 
| Coat 


100 Ib. 
2 gal. 
1 gal. 


100 Ib. 
31% gal. 


100 Ib. 
1 gal. 


2 gal. 


61%, gal. 
500 sq. ft. 


6 % gal. 
400 sq. ft. 


61% gal. 
500 sq. ft. 


REPAINTING PREVIOUSLY PAINTED BRICK, STUCCO, CONCRETE AND STONE 


Materials 


Dutch Boy Soft Paste White Lead* 
Dutch Boy Linseed Replacement Oil. . 
Pure Turpentine. . 


Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 


Paint Produced 


Coverage Per Gal., 1 Coat. 


First | Finishing Coat 


Coat | (Gloss) (Semi-Gloss) 


100 Ib. 
2 gal. 
1 gal. 


100 Ib. 
31% gal. 


100 Ib. 
1 gal. 


2 gal. 


61%, gal. 
500 sq. ft. 


61/4 gal. 
400 sq. ft. 


61% gal. 
500 sq. ft. 


*If heavy paste white lead is used, add 1 qt. of turpentine to all formulas. 
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Water-Free Compound 
For Use on All Fibers 


CATION-ACTIVE COMPOUNDS; 
Kilcommons Chemicals Corp., Provi 
dence, R. I. 


Kilcommons Chemicals Corp. 
Providence, R. I., recently announced 
manufacture of a type of cation-active 
and substantive finishing compounds 
claimed to be the first offered to the 
industry which are entirely free of 
water. 

These fully-concentrated finishing 
compounds are available for applica 
tion on all fibers including cotton, ra- 
yon, silk, wool, and Aralac. No extra 
operations are involved on the part of 
the users of these concentrates. Ship- 
ment is made in blocks of proper con- 
sistency for easy cutting. With the 
exception of Kilco-Mine-S and Kilco- 
Terge-A, these blocks are packed in 
paper containers. 


For Experimental Use 


COPPER AMMONIUM FLUO 
RIDE; Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
1000 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This company is now offering, in 
experimental quantities, copper am 
monium fluoride in two strengths, 
10% copper and 15% copper. Both 
materials are said to have been ap 
proved as complying with chemical re- 
quirements of U. S. Army Corps of 
:ngineers Tentative Specification No. 
T- 1542A and both represented by thé 
approximate formula Cu(NH;),F: 

Copper ammonium fluoride is ap 
plied from an aqueous solution in 4 
single-bath treatment and is com 
patible with standard water-repellents 
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New products, néw methods developed by 
Kaumagraph research for hundreds of 


war lithographic and identification re- 
quirements are to be available for civilian 


use when the war is won. 


Vdeniificalion “Neadguariers since 1902 
















A $25 WAR BOND 
FOR YOUR 


IDEA 


A $25 War Bond will be awarded each 
month for the most useful "kink" published 
in this department. This contest is open to 
all readers of TEXTILE WORLD, and there 
is no limit to the number of entries any one 
person may make. 

Contributions must be received not later 
than the last day of the month to be eli- 
gible for the award for the second succeed- 
ing month. Items may pertain to produc- 
tion methods, mill engineering, safety, 
cutting costs, improving quality, speeding 
up production; in brief, any little device, 
stunt, kink, or short-cut which you have 
tried out in your own mill and which you 
believe will be helpful to other mill men. 
Items should contain sufficient detail to 
permit other mill men to utilize the ideas 
in their own operations. Previously pub- 
lished material is not eligible for the award. 
Judges of the contest are the editors of 
TEXTILE WORLD. 

TEXTILE WORLD shall have the right to 
publish any items submitted. Items which are 
accepted will be paid for at our regular 
rate for this type of matter with extra pay- 
ment for appropriate sketches or photo- 
graphs. The sketch you submit need not be 
a finished drawing. 

In writing to this department, give your 
real name and address as evidence of good 
faith and to permit payment for items ac- 
cepted. Your identity will not be pubished 
unless you give permission. 

Contributions should be addressed to: 
Technical Editor, TEXTILE WORLD. 330 
West 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Changing warp beams from 
18-in. diameter flanges to 24-in. 
diameter with the resultant in- 
crease in warp yarn per beam can 
be readily accomplished without 
much cost by using the method 
shown in the sketch. 

Since we had plenty of beams 
on hand of the smaller diameter, 
we felt it advisable to make a 
change in order to overcome labor 
shortage in mounting warps and 
at the same time secure numerous 
advantages which are apparent 
with the larger-diameter beam 
flanges. Beams, however, of the 
tvpe we used were difficult to 
obtain. The change-over was 
solved by making use of 4-in. 
sheet steel that was obtainable. 


18” beam 


3 


24°x 24" xi" sheet steel 


Ribbon Hole-Punch 
Fastens to Workbench 


\WWhen renovating loom harnesses 
such as placing on new heddles, 
hooks, ribbons, etc.) the device shown 
in the sketch offers a quick method of 
punching end-holes in mbbons when 


% THIS MONTH'S PRIZE WINNER 


4 holes for 
welding 


Flange fastened to beam head by this method is smooth on the inside. 


AND SHORT=CUTS 


Increasing to Larger Warp Flanges 


Sheet steel 24-in. wide was cut 
into 24-in. sections, and one side 
was given a mirror polish. The 
plate was rounded and a center 
hole was cut so that it would fit 
snugly over the beam barrel. ‘The 
small-diameter beam head was 
taken off, and four l-in. holes 
were drilled through the flange. 
The larger-diameter plate was 
placed on a template with the 
beam head on top, and the two 
were welded together through the 
four holes in the beam head. 

This increase in flange size is 
a permanent job. The larger head 
is as satisfactory as a new unit 
would be—and costs much less. 
(K-274) H. E. Wenrich, Ber- 
wick, Pa. 








Flange welded 
to beamhead 


needed. It can be fastened perma- 
nently to the work bench to make it 
easier to use. 

This small device is made from 4-10 
x 4-in. key stock. Two holes are 
drilled through one end for screws to 
fasten it to the bench. A slot is sawed 
through the opposite end to take he 
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Used .for longer life on 
pivoted-motor-base, idler, 
high-speed, and open 
drives; small pulleys; 
overloads; shockloads ; 

and short centers. Resistant to boiling water, oil, 

acid fumes, dry heat to 

365°, alkalies, dust. 

Chrome Retanned. High- 

est tensile strength. 

Greater transmitting ca- 

pacity. Practically free of 

static electricity. Specially 

curried. Hand processed 

by skilled workmen. 


GAM-OIL 


Used for longer 
life on idler, high- 
speed, and open 
drives; small pulleys; overloads; shockloads; 
and short centers. Resistant to oil and heat. 
Tanned in Gambier by our long-time process. 
Greater tensile strength than Oak Tan. High 
transmitting capacity. Very flexible. Specially 


curried. Hand processed by skilled workmen. 


a Me ae) 1 +) «| 
GREATER TEXTILE 


BARNES 


OAK 


Specifically used on overloaded drives 
for immediate starts with no slipping 


wy 


BARNES 


OAK 


AND 
BARNES 


OAK 


For condenser drives, eccentric 
drives, mule drives, spinning-frame 
drives, Gaulois pulleys, and genera- 
tors. Reemay ply goes next to pulley 
for high coefficient of friction; oak 
ply on top, for weight and firmness. 


For drives in wetness, excessive mois- 
ture, or high humidity conditions 
where shipper or flange pulleys are 
involved. Mineral Tan ply goes next 


to pulley to withstand moisture with- 


out slipping or stretching, 


or stretching. Gam-Oil ply, which 
has the highest coefficient of friction 
of any of our leathers, goes next to 
pulley. This belt is especially adapt- 
able to picker drives which have 
changing loads. 


All Barnes belting is put together throughout with waterproof cement and made strictly from first-quality center 
stock. All belting is prestretched, run in, and tested. Special treatments against mineral oils, steam, acid fumes, etc., 
are given on request. Write for thickness schedule and price list. 


HENRY K. BARNES COMPANY +- SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Where unusual knowledge of Leather is combined with long years of Textile experience 


APRONS—BELTING e FLAT e ROUND e & ACCESSORIES—STRAPPING 
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KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 


(Continued from page 142) 


ie 
New hole to 
: be punched 
Warness ribbon 





Jig saves time when punching holes 


harness ribbons requiring new holes. 
End holes are generally ¥; in. in from 
the end, so a 4-in. hole is drilled 
through this point as indicated. If 
possible, drill a slightly larger hole 
down through the work bench so that 
waste will drop through. (K-231) 


Visual-Aid Cabinet 
Designed for Mill Use 


The increased use of visual aids in 
educational and training work among 
textile personnel has shown a need for 
a projection and storage cabinet espe 
cially for this kind of work. Such a 
cabinet is shown. It can be easily 
built at small cost by anyone handy 
with tools. A slide or film projector can 
be placed on top of the cabinet which 


Projection 
Cabinet 





is of suitable height for the average 
factory group. A folding top may be 
added to make space for a 16 mm. 
motion-picture projector, but the 
bracket should be mounted on hinges 
so it can be swung back to allow the 
top to drop down. The cabinet should 
be mounted on casters so that it can be 
moved freely around the mill or the 
room. If desired, a door can be added 
so that the projector and films can be 
locked up when not in use. 

The cabinet can be made of red- 


This projector cabinet is useful in educational 
or training work. 











Diagram for building visual-aid cabinet shows dimensions 
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wood or plywood. Standard cabinet 
construction should be followed in 
assembling the parts. Finish can h 

monize with wood work or furnishings, 


Materials Needed 


Part Quantity Size in inches 
‘Top ] 18x 19 x 24 
Bottom ] #x18x2 
Folding top ] t8x19x2 
End 2 18 x 18x 47 
Shelf 2 4x 18x 214 
Bracket ] t8 x 14x16 
Separator 5 Px1Sx ZY 
Back ] 4x 22x 4 
Facer strip 2 kx 1ihx 


] pair 24 butt hinges 
| pair butterfly hinges 
4 casters 


(he drawing shows the cabinet di- 
mensions. (K-235) 


Thread-Board Cleaner 
Made from Wood Block 


The accompanying sketch shows a 
small gadget used to keep the thread 
boards and thread-board rails clean. 
‘This appliance consists of a hardwood 
block grooved to allow the hinges of 
the thread boards to pass through. 

The bottom edge is covered with 


clearer cloth. The back edge carries 





: yr hardwood 
block 


&*---2r/stles 








hi 
Brass 
st 
ot 
Clearer a 
of 
Thread-board cleaner also brushes roller beam. sf 
a brass plate which keeps the block 
in a straight line when pushing 1 
along the frame. Inserted in the back &¢ 
edge are a few bristles to brush the ‘ 
edge of the roller beam. (K-22 
ar 
Segment Timing Gage = 
For Knitting Machines nN 





The zero marks on the gears and 
pinions of knitting machines indicat 
the correct meshing of the gear teeth: 
but after the heads of the maciunes 
are in place, it is difficult to s¢ the 
marks because they are at the back ol 
the pinions on the clutch and driving 
shaft. The simple gage shown in the 
sketch not only insures correct mesh 
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ry yn a% az ta 


. « e because it is nonsweating and tends to repel fibers 


"] 


} RMSTRONG'’S new Accotex Cots are made of a cork-and- 
synthetic-rubber composition that does not ‘‘sweat.’’ It 
has little affinity for textile fibers. Consequently, with Arm- 
strong’s Accotex Cots there is less top roll lapping than with 


other synthetic roll coverings. 


These advantages, along with the others listed at the right, 
explain why Armstrong’s new Accoter Cots—-though first 
offered to mills only two years ago—are already serving more 


spindles than any other synthetic covering. 


If you would like to prove these advantages in your own mill, 
get in touch with your Armstrong representative. He’ll be glad 
to give you complete information about Accotex Cots and 
arrange for you to make your own mill tests. Or write direct 
to Armstrong Cork Company, Textile Products De- . 


partment, 8312 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


LONG SERVICE—Accotex Cots are 
tough. And they can he rebuffed 
3 or 4 times. 


GOOD DRAFTING—Accotex Cots 
retain their excellent grip, because 
they resist slicking. 


REDUCED EYEBROWING— The re 
sistance to slicking minimizes eye 
browing. 


REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex Cots 
have little affinity for textile fibers 
and are nonsweating. 


GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots 
are non-thermoplastic and_ resist 
flattening. 


SOLVENT RESISTANCE— Accotex 
Cots are not affected by oil, water, 
dyes, or textile solvents 


SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Acco- 
tex Cots have no seams cant 
break open in service. 


QUICK ASSEMBLY— Aecotex Cots 


are ready glued. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX COTS 


CORK COTS e ACCOTEX APRONS 
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KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 
Continued from page 144) 


‘ Shipper shaft 


Clutch odrum 





Segment timing gage used instead of markings. 


ing of the segment and its pinion, but 
supports the segment while the clutch 
shaft is being put into its bearings. 
Ihe gage is bent and then trimmed 
to fit a correctly timed machine. Soft 
tool steel 2-in. thick by 4-in. wide is 
recommended. Later, harden it. 
The gage is used in the following 
manner: Start the machine into the 
reciprocating motion by hand, and 
bring the mark on the bevel gear to 
the locating position. Remove the 
switch cam and lock the sleeve gear 
with one of the switch-bracket screws. 
Then push the shipper shaft out 
through the shipper far enough to 
remove the clutch form and chain- 
pawl apron, and push the shipper 
shaft back through the left-hand bear- 
ing and the auxiliary-feed levers. Now 
hang the gage on the shipper shaft to 
support the segment while repairs are 
made, after the clutch shaft has been 
removed. When returning the clutch 
shaft to its bearings keep the clutch 
engaged with the segment pinion. 
Ordinarily the gage will rest on the 
clutch-drum shaft after the clutch 
shaft is in place, but on a few ma- 
chines, due to wear or other causes, 
there was found a clearance between 
the gage and clutch-drum shaft of 4 in. 
or less. After the segment gear and 
pinion are engaged, the long pinion 


may be meshed in the usual wav. 
K-220 
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Reel for unwinding woolen bobbins to salvage the wool. 


Belt Useful When 
Polishing Shuttles 


\ very useful kink for shuttle-fixers 
and loomfixers is a belt such as shown 
in the illustration. This belt is made 
from discarded leather belting about 
4 in. wide. Cut the belting to size 
and shape desired and taper the buckle 
end so that when folded over and 
riveted together it will be smooth. 
Punch holes in the opposite end. Then 
drill three $-in. holes in two brass 
washers. (It is best to use a C-clamp 
to hold washers together so holes will 
be lined up.) Place a washer on each 
side of the belt at the place shown and 
rivet them together. Countersink the 
front washer and smooth off any 
rough edges found. 

This belt is to be used when polish- 
ing shuttles and points. By placing 
the shuttle point in the belt hole, the 
shuttle can be twirled around easily 
when polishing the opposite point. It 
will also save wear on clothing and 
might prevent possible injury. (K-242) 


Washer 
Assembly 
Detail 


‘< Washers in 
place 


Belt for use when polishing shuttles. 


Bobbin Unwinder Saves 
Time in Woolen Mill 


Because of the help situation in 
our woolen mill, we have a_ great 
many waste bobbins (often several 
barrels at a time) to be unwound by 
hand and the yarn put through the 
garnett machine so that we can use 
the wool again. 

The former method was to throw a 
number of bobbins in a barrel and 
pull off the yarn by hand, a slow 
process to be sure. To speed up the 
unwinding I built the device shown. 

The bottom and sides of the frame 
are made of 9-in. planking; a 5 in. 
board is used across the top. It has 
angle iron on the top edges since the 
yarn is run over the board, down to 
the take-up spool. 

The center spool is made from a 
4-in. wooden shaft (any discarded 
shaft may be used that can be made 
to fit the frame). I use spool heads 
on the ends of the shaft which has a 
4-in. pulley on the end so that the 
shaft of the garnett can drive the 
take-up. 

Old spindles from a spinning ma 
chine can be used to hold the bobbins. 
This particular machine is made to 
hold 12 bobbins. (K-262) 


Shuttle Point Makes 
Good Center Punch 


The center punch shown is made 
from a shuttle point and short length 
of cold-rolled steel. The novel feature 
about this shop-made punch is the re 
placement of the point when damaged 
or broken, without discarding the 
holder. 

To make it, remove a shuttle point 
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FOR FtZinGe 


Literally, when life hangs by a thread, SYZON makes a vital contri- 
bution. Parachute cloth woven from warps sized with Sonneborn’s 
SYZON meets all specifications of the Armed Forces. Best results are 


obtained when SYZON is used right on the slasher. 


COMPLETE VICTORY COMES FIRST « «x & 


but when Nylons come back, remember SYZON, too. Ideal for sizing 


yarn for full-fashioned and circular knit hosiery. 





There 1s a specific SYZON 


S formula available to meet every 
UZON Advantages bea problem of warp sizing. 


Easy Application + Superior Knitability rained field specialists who 
. . we know yur roblems ; P 
Adjustable to Varying Humidity and Pe ear 


available for consultation. 


Temperature Conditions + Improved Boil-Off Wiehiiaaaniiiia sath te wee 


| promptly upon request. 





TEXTILE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. ¢ 88 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Plant and Laboratories: NUTLEY, N. J. * Refineries: PETROLIA and FRANKLIN, PA. 
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(Continued from page 146) 





from a discarded shuttle. Remove the 
brass or fiber shim back of the point. 
[hen obtain a short length of stecl 

it can be 3-in. old shafting or a worn 
stud of suitable diameter approximately 
34 in. long. Grind the short length 
of steel as shown to serve as the point 


Tapered on grinder. 


‘ 

t 

r 
’ 


yr... Dress edges smooth 
Shuttle point 





Punch features replaceable points from old 
shuttles. 


holder. Drill a 4.an. hole down through 
center to take the point. The point 
shank usually has a few extruding 
ridges over 4 in, in diameter and, when 
driven into the hole, grips fast. If the 
point shim lips have sharp edges, 
dress them off on an emery wheel. 
Dress the completed tool to a bright 
fnish and round the striking cdg¢ 
slightly. 

['o replace points, drive off old 
point and place in a new, hard point 
secured from worn or broken shuttle. 
K-232 


Parallel Rocker Wedge 
Made From Old Picker 


l'‘emporary rocker wedges for paral- 
lel rocker irons can be fashioned from 
single- or double-face rawhide pickers 
which have been discarded but are not 
completely worn or broken off near the 
round head. As fixers well know, a 
solid-iron rocker when worn down 
will not give a satisfactory pick. In 
order to eliminate this bad feature, 
the rockers were cast with hollow 
wedge-like centers and wood plugs 
were inserted. Iron, fiber, and plastic 
plugs have also been tried—iron has 
proven unsatisfactory. The good fea 
ture about this parallel is that when 
the plug wears down, it can be re- 
placed with a new plug that will give 
correct parallel to the shuttle. 

If a fixer is short of suitable plugs 
or has trouble with wood plugs wear- 
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4 
“Parallel rocker 
shoe 





Rawhide plug can be used in parallel motion 
with provision for insert. 


ing too rapidly, try the rawhide plug, 
shown in the sketch, cut from a 
discarded picker. ‘These make-shift 
plugs will normally give good service. 


K-191) 


Single Gage Simplifies 
Card Setting by Grinder 


In the past when a card grindet 
found it necessary to use a gage fol 
setting his card screens, he generally 
used the button on the 3- or 4-leat 
gage to make the setting at the front 
of the card, and used a combination 
of several gages to get the required 
thickness at the other setting points. 

[he screen gage illustrated herewith 
has been devised to simplify this job 
Ihe thick end, which is approximately 
; in. thick, is used to get the right 
setting at the front of the card; the 
thinner portion, at the middle and 


back. As can be seen from. the 


sketch, this gage is very simple and 
can be constructed in any mill machine 
shop. (K 250) 





Handy gage for card grinders. 





Angle-lron Lap-Preventer 
For High-Speed Warpers 


Ihe accompanying drawing shows 
how a length of angle-iron can act as 
rolls 
(sometimes called whiprolls) of high- 
speed warpers. We had good success 
using l-in. angle. ‘he main trick was 
to so mount the angle-iron that it 
cleared the roll by $ in. and was in 
such a position as to be out of the way. 

It may seem that this arrangement 
would not prevent laps, but it does. 


a lap-preventer on the front 


As the end follows the roll in an at 


tempt to form a lap, an air current at 
the angle-iron drives it away from the 
roll. Thus the drop wire can fall and 


stop the warper. (K-212) 





Mount angle-iron Y/g in. from the roll. 


Section Tray Holds 
Bobbins and Yarn Supply 


Ihe sectional tray shown is useful 
for holding cones and empty bobbins 
in conjunction with Whitin-Schweiter 


or Hacoba automatic filling winders 
Note that the bottom of the com 


partment for bobbins slopes toward 


the winder operators so that the bob 


bins are always against the side. At 
our mill, there are winding machines 


on each side of the tray. ‘The com 
partments for bobbins and compart 


inents for cones can be spaced about 
30 in. apart so that different yarns may 


be used and may be kept separate. 


Boxes of filling may be kept under 
the bench and thus do not take up 


any alley space. (K-261) 


BSoebbins 


/ compartment 


— _ Bobbins 


compartment 


f 





Section trays between rows serve automatic winders. 
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Again Fullersript TJentile Brushes 


Here is a new success story — to add to the ones on Fullergript cotton-card brushes, Fullergript 
thread-dresser brushes, Fullergript dabbing brushes and other Fullergript textile brushes. 


FULLERGRIPT 
WORSTED-CARD BRUSHES 


contribute to this impressive demonstration. Its tightly 
packed bristles push the wool — all the wool — down into 
the pins of the Morel clothing, leaving the burrs on top of 


the pins, free of fiber, ready for easy removal. 


Fullergript brushes are proving helpful in three ways on 
worsted cards — as feed-roll brushes to start the wool pro- 
perly in the teeth of the first lickerin, as Morel brushes to 
disentangle the burrs from the wool, and as Morel transfer 
brushes to carry the wool to the Morel roll and disentangle 


the burrs at the same time. 


In all these applications the great density of the Fullergript 

bristles insures that the wool will be pushed into the clothing 

— not back into the brush! This means the brushes will not 

clog up rapidly, lose their efficiency and require cleaning — 

always a difficult, time-consuming job. 

YES, its a new success story. Do you want to hear the 
others — on cotton-card brushes, 


for example? If so, write us and 
we'll gladly relate them to you. 


FULLERGRIPT — deZler work af lower cost 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, DEPT. 8C 
3594 MAIN STREET : : - Pe oe) te oe) 1B 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINDE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


BOBBIN CLIPS No. 90 WINDING 
MACHINE 


A very large majority of filling bobbins 
can be wound on solid cop holders, rather 
than piano wire springs. This is done by 
using the Bobbin Clip which grips the butt 
end of the bobbin, holding it firmly on the 
Cop Holder. 

Two standard types of Bobbin Clips are 
available: 


REGULAR UNIVERSAL TYPE 
(A and B in Fig. 1) 


This type is characterized by narrow 
prongs, made of special tempered steel 
springs, which grasp the bobbin securely, 
yet release it readily so that the bobbin is 
easily doffed. This reduces the hazard of 
skinned knuckles on the operator’s fingers. 

The Universal Type Clip is attached di- 
rectly to the end of the Driving Spindle 
(not the Cop Holder) by means of two set 
screws, and is readily adjustable back and 
forth on the Spindle. 

When necessary, a collar up to 14” in 
thickness can be placed over the Cop Holder 
and adjacent to the end of the Spindle so 
that the butt of the bobbin will be properly 
positioned in the Bobbin Clip. Maximum 
winding area is thus obtained because no 
room is taken up on the Cop Holder for the 
Clip. 

If a bunch is desired, it can be located at 
the extreme butt end of the winding space, 
thereby increasing the amount of yarn on 
the bobbin. 

The Regular Universal Clip may be used 


1S NO. 


48 OF A SERIES ON 


with Northrup automatic loom bobbins or 
cone base bobbins. There are several sizes 
to fit the various bobbin butts. For small 
diameter bobbins or quills, a special collar 
is furnished, which allows the Clip to be 


placed directly on the Cop Holder B in 
Fig. 1. 
MURDOCK TYPE 
(C and D in Fig. 1) 
This type fits directly onto the Cop 


Holder. Its gripping action is accomplished 
by the three broad steel fingers which are 
contracted by an endless coiled wire spring. 
Doffing is very easy. 

It is necessary to locate the Murdock 
Clip in a definite position on the Cop 
Holder, predetermined by the point on the 
bobbin at which winding is to start. Thus 
some room is taken up on the Cop Holder 
which cannot be used for winding yarn; 
this may necessitate the use of longer Tra- 
verse Bars, Starting Levers, etc. 

It is used for the Northrup three-ring 
bobbin as well as for worsted bobbins. A 
smaller size (D in Fig. 1) is used for paper 
cops with a metal ferrule on butt. 

Ordinary paper cops require a Cop Holder 
with springs and a locating collar, and no 
clip is available. 


Because there are thousands of kinds of 
bobbins, it follows that there are almost as 
many cop holders. The particular type of 
bobbin must therefore be fitted to its com- 
plementary cop holder. We are always glad 
to recommend the particular cop holder and 
clip to be used with any bobbin. We urge 
mills to ask us to do so. 





Fig. 1 Above: Universal Type Bobbin Clips. Below: Murdock Type Clips 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
03 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


*Reg U.S. Pat. Off 





BOSTON 


150 


or 


< WINDING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 
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AVOIDING SOFT NOSES ON 
FILLING BOBBINS 


Over a period of years we have observed 
that on the No. 90 machine, it is difficult 
to eliminate soft noses when the outside 
diameter of the yarn mass is more than 
double the diameter of the bobbin barrel. 





OVERSIZE 


CORRECT 


Fig. 2. 
be greater 
diameter. 


Full bobbin diameter should not 
than twice empty barrel 


It is important to appreciate that there is 
a definite relation between the diameter of 
the bobbin barrel and the full bobbin which 
is noticeable in winding results. 

Since the diameter, and hence the circum- 
ference of the bobbin, vary substantially 
as the yarn is being wound down the slope 
on the nose of the bobbin, the yarn speed is 
constantly changing. 

Usually an overhead compensator or an 
overend reverse tension lever is employed 
to take care of this variance in winding 
speed and tension. When the Disc-Quill ten- 
sion is used, there is no such compensation, 
but the applied tension is sufficient to pre- 
vent trouble due to slackening of the yarn. 

However, in order to produce good firm 
bobbins, it is dangerous to permit the out- 
side diameter to exceed a two-to-one ratio 
with the empty barrel diameter. This is par- 
ticularly important when winding yarns 
such as nylon, which have a tendency toward 
a crushing action when being wound. 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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THE SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE CREW 


Can the work of card grinders, section men, fixers, and overhaulers 
be performed more efficiently under direction of a specialized main- 
tenance superintendent or the regular production overseers? 





WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THIS } [IT’S GREAT, BILL. IF WE || WELL, 1M FROM MISSOURI) |BILL, THE BASIC IDEA IS 10 D0 






-— — OO oh be 





LETTERS TO PETE & BILL are 
paid for when published, without re- 
gard to length. We use letters ‘(not 
over 200 words) discussing material 
in this department or any other per- 
Contributions of 
greater than specified length may be 


tinent matter. 
given consideration as articles. Sug- 
gestions for the Pete & Bill dialogue 
are also welcome and if used will be 
paid for. If these pages interest you, 
contribute something to them to in- 
terest others. Address PETE & BILL, 
Textile World, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 








"SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE"! |CAN PUT OUR FIXERS 
THAT IS BEING TALKED UP | |AND OVERHAULERSON 
SO MUCH LATELY, PETE? SPECIALIZED JOBS, 


Pal ie deena WELL STREAMLINE 


OUR WORK. 
sie C s 


s 
: 

















1 


| HATE THE IDEA OF HAVING 
10 GET SOMEONE FROM 

OUTSIDE FOR CHANGE OVERS, 
BESIDES | NEEDA SECTION 
MAN HERE FOR EMERGENCIES 





BE ATA MINIMUM , BILL. 
WITH YOUR MACHINES IN 
TIPTOP CONDITION ALL YOU 
HAVE 0 DO 1S GET PRO- 
DUCTION AND QUALITY, 
AND HANDLE PEOPLE 











PS gn tf 
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YOUR EMERGENCIES fHOULD | ANOTHER THING, PETE 















PETE. | DONT BELIEVE THEY| [PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 
WILL DOA BETTERJOB, THEY } |BEFORE A BREAKDOWN 
WILL BE HARD TO FIND, | OCCURS. YOU'LL HAVE A FORE 
WHEN YOU WANT THEM] |MAN AND CREW WORKING 
AND MORE MACHINES | |FoR YOU. AT FIRST YOU‘LL 
WILL BE DOWA. HOW) |HAVE SOME IDLE MACHINERY 
CAN THEY DO THE JOB | [BUT AS THE MACHINES GET 
ON ONE SHIFT 2 THEY] |IN BETTER SHAPE MOST OF 
MUST BE MAGICIANS. | | THE UPKEEP WORK CAN BE 
BECAUSE | NEED FIXER$) |DONE ON ONE SHIFT. 

ON ALL SHIFTS Coes eN ee 






IF YOU TWO DON'T AGREE, 
THEN TAKE IT UP THE 

LINE, BILL'S JUST TRY- 
INGTO MAKE THIS NEW 
SYSTEM LOOK COMPLI- 
CATED, EH, JOE? 


\F | WANT MY SETTINGS 
JUST SO, AND THE MAIN- 
TENANCE MAN DOESNT 
AGREE, WHOS GOING T0 
HAVE THE FINAL SAY ? 





FELLOWS, THIS SPECIALIZED 

MAINTENANCE 1§ GOING TO 

BE HARD 10 SELL TO OVERSEERS. 

) LIKE IT, BUT THERE'S A LOT 
TO BE IRONED OUT. 

4, WHATS YOUR IDEA, FOLKS? 



















" Lette rs From Readers cents what management has put into 
y it? The answer is emphatically, NO! 
e - ‘ai ; Doesn’t management usually sponsor 
? Best Work in Best on Fate 2 clean rest-rooms, a plant magazinc, 
. Condition er ; aiiteal 1 % man occasional company parties, recrea- 
d ‘ ., i eee SS eet ee tional organizations, bonuses, and even 
8 ee modern tiled toilets, lockers, clean Social Security, all at direct financial 
- (Pete & Bill, Sept. 1944) floors, uniform containers, and cool },.° 4, itself? 

, Dear Pete & Bill: = nd . Mga diti ial Yes, the intangible gain of having 
, (he best and most reputable me- rovide the better conditions, and}, .aithy, happy, productive employees 

then watch your labor turnover lessen, . . 4 





chanics always maintain a good set of 
working tools, and it works the same 
way when good conditions are pro- 
vided for the workmen. 
\ir-conditioning of cotton mills is 
the most human thing the industry 
could ever do, and the dividends will 
be in proportion to the investment. 
Better conditions will be provided 
which will be seen in better quality, 
tecuced waste, better-kept and cleaner 
machinery and floors, and all these 
mean more units per man-hour, plus 
personal business contentment. 
Like the contented cow producing 
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the accidents decline, and the effi- 
ciency climb, and the quality improve. 
(PB 193) 


What If Mill Village 
Operates at a Loss? 
“Ownership of Mill Village” 
(Pete & Bill, Oct. 1944) 
Dear Pete & Bill: 
So what if the mill village operates 
at a loss? Must every undertaking 


maintained for employee benefit and 
good-will pay directly in dollars and 





far outshadows any expense put to- 
ward creating such good will. 

Any company located in a rural dis- 
trict where workers must be brought 
in from other parts of the country 
will be amply rewarded for providing 
comfortable homes where employees 
nay live at rents comparable to salary. 
Houses should not all be identical, 
should vary in size according to family 
size and income, should be spaced 
sufficiently apart to afford gardens and 
yards. 

The worker should not be asked to 
purchase such a house for he may 



























































































































































































































MEMORIES OF OLD MAN CARELESSNESS—By Martha B. Pittenger 


suddenly have to move away for rea- 
sons beyond his control. He should 
not be so tied down financially, nor 
should the company attempt the real 
estate business. 

But a pleasant mill village, com- 
pany-owned and operated, will save 
the worker many weary miles of driv- 
ing each day and bring far greater 
production when he knows his family 
is happy and well cared for. (PB121) 


For Contented Workers, 
Vary Daily Routine 


Dear Pete & Bill: 


Much mill work must necessarily be 
routine, monotonous, dull. Anything 
to relieve that situation is a step to- 
ward more contented workers who 
stay on the job. 

Occasionally, schedules could be 
adjusted to permit a worker to vary 
the routine just a little. And even a 
little helps so much! One of the best 
methods is to find, or create, small 
tasks where results are seen immedi- 
ately. This gives the worker a sense 
of having accomplished something 
personal and worth while. 

It may be no more than distributing 
safety literature or teaching a new 
hand how to perform some duty more 
efficiently, but the boost to the 
worker’s morale will repay three-fold 
any slight loss of production during 
the time a substitute is handling his 
routine tasks. (PB120) 
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No. 23. Santa Got Hurt! 


“And the stockings were hung 
by the chimney with care. In 
hopes...” Yes, the children had 
hung the stockings, all right, and 
Santa was there, sitting over in 
the corner by the fire with a pain- 
ful expression on his face while he 
nursed two severed finger stubs. 

The day before, Bill had lost 
two fingers when he closed the 
door on the card, while the cylin- 
der was in motion. He has been 
stripping cards for several years, 
and had been told repeatedly 
never to attempt closing the door 
while the card was running. 

But I was beside him that De- 
cember day. I saw he was in a 


Guide in Selecting 
Overseers 


HOW TO SELECT FOREMEN 
AND SUPERVISORS, by R. C. 
Oberdahn; National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, Inc., Deep River, Conn.; 53 
pages; $2.00. 

This book brings together the ideas 
and necessary procedures the executive 
in charge of personnel should know 
when hiring overseers and supervisory 
help. Such subjects as what is a 
foreman, duties of a foreman, method 
of selecting foremen, and tests are 
covered. 


A Guide to Electronic 
Controls 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL, by W. D. Cockrell; Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18; 247 pages; $2.50. 
Of assistance to textile engineers 
are the numerous circuits and controls 


hurry. So I told him there was no 
need to waste time stopping the 
card for a little thing like closing 
the door. Besides, he could not 
put up an end as skillfully as the 
card tender. Why waste time? 
“Go ahead, Bill, the cylinder is a 
long way off,” I suggested. 

Bill listened to me, but the 
door did not close as quickly as it 
should. This made him mad. As 
he jerked it to, the cylinder made 
hash out of two fingers, leaving 
two stubs. 

No, Bill will not be stuffing 
goodies into the children’s stock- 
ings this Christmas. Bill’s wife will 
have to pinch hit for Santa Claus, 
as well as for the bread winner, 
for a while. 


outlined in this book, which he must 
service in his plant. The book is di- 
vided into four sections, these being 
electron tubes, circuit components, 
basic electronic circuits, and industrial 
electronic circuits. This last section 
covers d.c. photoelectric and motor- 
control circuits, a.c. relay and power 
circuits, and resistance welder controls 
and welder-current regulating. 


Rayon—Its Development 
and Its Uses 


SURVEY OF DEVELOPMENT 
AND USE OF RAYON AND 
OTHER SYNTHETIC FIBERS, by 
Robert B. Evans; U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, La; 77 
pages. 

A brief review of the development 
of rayon is supplemented with tables 
and charts showing the growth of 
rayon in this country and abroad over 
a period of years. Present sources of 
raw materials for rayon are covered, 
and a section is devoted to factors in- 
fluencing the uses of rayon. Relative 
consumption of rayon and other fibers 
for specific uses, and fabrics and prod- 
ucts in which rayon is not already 
used, are discussed. Reasons for not 
using rayon extensively in certain 
classes of fabrics are given. 

Other synthetic fibers than those 
with cellulose ball are mentioned and 
their postwar possibilities covered. 
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FOR ALL 
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* 


QUALITY 
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SERVICE 


* 


CLINTON 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


EXCHANGE 
OF IDEAS 


The Round Table is designed to supply a 
meeting place where mill men can dis- 
cuss problems among themselves. It is 
open to all readers for discussion of 
subjects relating to mill management 
and operation. Names of contributors 
to the Round Table will be held con- 
fidential if so requested, but sign con- 
tributions with your real name and 
address as evidence of good faith and 
to permit payment for items published. 
Address contributions to: Editor Round 
Table, Textile World, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Australia Offers Help 
On Picker-Stick Problem 


On reading the paragraph “Work- 
ing to Ease Picker-Stick Situation” on 
page 204 of the April, 1944, issue of 
TextiLe Wortp, the weaving man- 
ager of Prestige Fabrics, Ltd., in Aus- 
tralia sought permission for informa- 
tion on new sticks to be made avail- 
able to the American textile trade so 
that an alternative to hickory sticks 
might be developed there and prevent 
a drop in production of textiles. The 
information on materials and _tech- 
nique used in Australia has been for- 
warded to the director of Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis., for 
the information of ‘the American tex- 
tile trade. It follows: 

When Japan attacked Pearl Harbor 
the supply of hickory picker-sticks, 
which had been causing Australian 
weaving firms some concern, became 
acute and many plants turned to 
Australian timbers as substitutes. 

Unfortunately, the Australian trade 
was not organized to supply timber 
specially selected for a purpose in 
which suitable sicteaal properties 
are fundamental to successful use, and 
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“Hidden losses” creep into your production costs 
every time a scale operator is forced to “guesstimate”’ 
a weight reading. When high, bulky loads obscure 
the seale dial face, time is lost, materials wasted and 
mistakes made. When faulty lighting prevents hair- 


line weight readings, “hidden losses”’ cut into profits. 


To help you meet these “hidden losses” face to face, 
every Kron precision dial scale is equipped with the 
exclusive Kron Swivel Dial. The entire dial head 
rotates smoothly and freely through a complete circle 
in either direction at absolutely no loss of scale accu- 
racy. At the operator's convenience, the Swivel Head 
can be turned to any desired position for a clear, un- 
obstructed, accurate view of the dial chart and pointer. 


Only Kron brings you this modern weight reading 





MEET YOUR 


. (9530s- 


FACE TO FACE 


WEIGHING...COUNTING 
BATCHING...MEASURING 
TESTING...INSPECTING 


feature. Discover how its advantages will cut costs 


for you. Write to The Yale & ‘Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia Division, Philadelphia 24, 
Pa. and ask for your copy of the new catalog of Kron 
Seales made by Yale. 


...FOR DEPENDABLE ACCURACY 


(An exclusive Kron engineering devel- 


opment, the improved ball bearing 
dial mechanism of the double pendu- 
lum, springless type, is the heart on 


which every Kron Seale depends for 
its unmatched accuracy and long life. 
Interchangeable in every Kron scale 
model, it reduces production weighing 
to a simple “load and look” procedure, 
cutting costs and saving time. 





ME KRON INDUSTRIAL SCALES 


© \ FOR WEIGHING, COUNTING, BATCHING, MEASURING, TESTING 





\ATERIALS HANDLING MACHINERY: TRUCKS—HAND-LIFT AND ELECTRIC ° HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC 
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'Slabel'd 4 
It S a e %, s much of the timber used was britt'e 


~ or otherwise defective. Furthermore, 


“\ ) sauce —<"\ | fk many of these sticks were badly shaped 
“ ! R » : —a ~< and roughly finished. Stress concen- 
- A ats\ vin 7 | trations resulted in early failure. 


| In 1943 when the weaving manager 
me ’ ' s | ¢ Prestige ns Ltd., ed 
‘ | Victoria, sought advice and assistance 
. ..but It Cail t take off from —-_ | in peeinekiel the problem of picker- 
Baie j -_  & | stick supply, consideration was given 
your shipping room floor : : | to the potential suitability of improved 
ee ie fa or compregnated wood—laminated 
ee oS _ and compressed wood bonded with 
synthetic resin. Loom tests have 
shown that satisfactory sticks finally 
were developed with the result that 
this firm is installing throughout its 
plant sticks of the new type. In addi- 
tion, orders for new picker-sticks placed 
by other firms are being filled by a 
Sydney manufacturer. 

The following quotation from a 
letter from Prestige Fabrics, Ltd., in- 
dicates the satisfaction which lami- 
nated sticks are giving and incidentally 
suggests other parts of looms where 
improved wood might advantageously 
be used: 

\ “Early in the year 1942 there was 

oe ; wea = an acute shortage of suitable timber 

= for the making up of picking sticks, the 

‘ timber used for this purpose being 
Sh Wh x dl imported from the United States. 

Ip ell Qed y “We were running very low in 

picking sticks with the result that we 

. | started to experiment with native tim- 

for Fastest Delivery | ber. We cut the sticks at all angles 

| from blanks, but approximately 98% 

The end-of-the-day rush at the airport may nudge lasted no longer than 30 hr., and a few 

your shipments out of the race, defer them until broke after running only from 6 to 12 

a later plane. So phone for a pick-up the moment hr. 

the label is on...or before! That’s the way to 
get fastest delivery! 


“By this time the position was very 
serious, and, not knowing what to do, 
we approached the Council for Scien- 
| tific & Industrial Research and asked 
SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS | them if they could recommend a suit- 


. * able timber obtainable here in Aus- 
A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool | tralia. We submitted to them a num- 
for Every Business | ber of sticks of native timber in order 
‘ | that they could see how the sticks 
With additional planes now available for all important types of traffic, 3-mile- | broke. 
a-minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of After a lapse of several weeks the 
foreign countries. Thousands of shippers are saving substantial sums through | C.S.I.R. submitted to Prestige Fabrics 
Air Express, employing its economy and efficiency in an ever-increasing | 10 picker sticks, and at a later date 
number of ways. ; | five more were submitted. We will 
WRITE TODAY for “‘Quizzical Quiz’ —a booklet packed with facts that will call these sticks A. B, : 
help you solve many a shipping problem. Dept. PR-12, Railway Express “The sticks in group A, of which 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. | there were five, ran for approximately 
; 1,500 hr. each, one of them being on 
a loom for over 2,000 hr. The sticks 
in group B averaged 1,000 hr. and 
those in group C were very poor, with 
an average of 12 hr., two of them 
breaking within one hour after being 
installed on the loom. 

“The writer realizes that a laminated 
picker stick is approximately 60% 
heavier than an ordinary hickory picker 
stick, but, with slight re-adjustment 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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SHIFT TO 


AutS1Mac ror THREAD GuipEs is your ultimate shift for de- 
pendable production. No lost time replacing worn out guides. 


No idle machines. 


AtS1Mac 192 Thread Guides—highly polished—not glazed— 
no glaze for thread to cut through. Thread action maintains 
original finish, since ALS1Mac is a homogeneous material from 
surface to core. Custom-made to individual requirements, 
AtS1Mac 192 Thread Guides are precision manufactured. Ex 


tremely long wear promotes economy. 


Modern-improved ALS1Mac 192—one shift forward—no further 
shifting required. 


Write today for bulletin,““Facts About ALS1Mac 192 Patented Uhread 


Guides,” for detailed information and physica) characteristics. 


AMERICAN LAVA CORPORATION 
CHATTANOOGA 5, TENNESSEE 
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ALCO has been awarded for th 
fourth time the Army-Navy “‘E”’ 
Award for “‘continued excellenc: 
in quantity and quality of 
essential war production.” 








CLUTSOM HIGH SPEED 





SHUTTLELESS LOOMS 


a 4 ions ; 
(ee Sn | Cane I< 
; ee a 6S 


Pre 


A Battery of Clutsom High Speed Shuttleless Looms 


“A WORD TO MANUFACTURERS 


This is a sellers market but tough competition will sooner or later 
come again. 


In good times you want all the production you can get, in bad times 
you must have production at its lowest cost. 


More webbing per operator than any other type of narrow 
fabric looms is the answer in either case. CLUTSOM HIGH SPEED 
SHUTTLELESS LOOMS are proved low cost producers in varied installa- 
tions all over the world. Think now of post war prospects and take into 
account the merits of CLUTSOM HIGH SPEED SHUTTLELESS LOOMS. 


We will gladly demonstrate the machine for you. Early delivery 
assured. 





205 EAST 42 STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone MUrray Hill 4-2327 FACTORY: Springdale, Connecticut 
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on the loom, has had excellent results; 

so good that we have equipped our 

complete plant with the laminated 
picker sticks. 

‘‘At the present time we have eig)it 
| sets of wooden binders from the same 
material, which now have a total of 
over 2,000 hr. running, and we have 
not had occasion to remove same from 
the loom to polish them. At the same 
time, the hardness of the laminated 
binder has had no effect whatsoever on 
the shuttle. Another use we have 
found for the laminated timber is for 
making sweep arms. 

“Two very important points must 
be watched by the loom fixer, first to 
_ have good bumper straps on the looms 
| at all times, and second to replace 

pickers before the rivets touch the 

sticks.” (R-94) 


Fabric Defect Terms 
Explained by Author 


In reply to the criticism by R-90 
covering definitions given for woolen 
fabric defects in the May issue of 
TEXTILE Wor tb, please bear in mind 
that some localities have terms that 
differ from others. Taking the illustra- 
tion of the light places, it is correct 
that this is a mispick or a broken pick 
together with the light place. It is 
stated that the light place looks like 
shifted ends. If the ends had been 
shifted, they would have been length- 
_ wise on the cloth, not across the cloth. 

On some coarse and loosely woven 
fabrics, light places can be caused by 
the loom knocking-off without the 
filling breaking, or by the loom stand- 
ing overnight. You will notice that 
an old-time weaver, especially on 
loosely woven cloths, will let a few 
| teeth off every morning. 
| Regarding the mispick illustration, 

my critic states that the pattern chain 

is Off one pick and repeats later in the 
_sample. This is a four-harness twill 
| and no boss weaver would make a 
chain more than eight bars (or even 4 
filling chain more than the number 
of shuttles) to repeat the sequence of 
the filling. As it happens, both of the 
mispicks were deliberately made and 
the chain was never touched nor 
moved in any way. On a broken pick, 
a weaver can find the loose pick by 
reversing the head motion. The def- 
nition for a double pick is correct and 
the illustration shows two picks in one 
shed. Even on a plain weave, 4 
broken pick or a mispick will look like 
a double pick. This is an illustration 
of a four-harness twill. A double pick 
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THIS NEW HUNTER MODEL L WASHER HAS REDUCED NEUTRALIZING 
TIME BY 66%% — SCOURING TIME BY AS MUCH AS 50% 


The machine illustrated here is an entirely new conception of Cloth 
Washer design and performance. It is unlike other known Washers in 
that it utilizes as main rolls, tremendously heavy, pneumatically operated 


rubber squeeze rolls affording pressures up to ten tons on each bearing. 


In current installations, it has reduced indigo neutralizing times as much 
as 667; %—scouring and rinsing cycles by as much as 50%. In one 
Pennsylvania mill, only two of these Model L units are scouring and 


neutralizing the mill's entire production of 90,000 yards per week. 


Equipped with heavy air-operated pressure rolls, free-flowing gates, 
new type swivel suds box, float indicators, special adjustable guides, 
roller bearings throughout, etc., the Model L warrants the careful investi- 
gation of any woolen or worsted mill management. You can get full 
mechanical details and certified production performance records by 


writing to the James Hunter Machine Co. 


Las seh aietenameade 


FOUNDED 1847 
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BANK-TALK? No. And not bunk-talk, either. SPEEDI-DRI is the white, 
vranular substance you spread on oily, greasy floors by hand . . . then 
clean-up with a stiff broom. Immediately upon application, it forms a 
non-skid surface. Then, like a blotter, it goes to work on the most deeply 


ingrained oil deposits* and absorbs them. leaving the floor clean. 
g g 


SPEEDI-DRI is modern, efficient, economical. It does away with expensive 
machinery. dangerous caustics, and back-breaking labor. Scientific, 
unbiased tests prove that pound for pound SPEEDI-DRI is more effective 
and less expensive than any other product designed for the same use, 
when all-around effectiveness is considered. SPEEDI-DRI is bought by the 
ton by many of the leading textile mills to keep their floors clean, their 


workers safe. Write for literature and FREE SAMPLE. 


SUPPLIERS: East — Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


SPEED DRI 


GREASE ABSORBENT 





“Think First—Stop Accidents” 
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is not a pick of two-ply yarn woven 
across the cloth. <A double pick is 
two picks in a shed. 

Please look at the cloth with wzrp- 
ends broken. You will notice that 
the top center of the cloth is perfcct. 
The end is broken and the photograph 
shows where it was broken. A wrong 
draft occurs when an end has been 
put back incorrectly after being broken 
and then does not follow the sequence 
of the pattern. In the illustration you 
will find the end is missing. 

This cloth is not a serge but a 
woolen, a four-harness twill. Each of 
these defects shown was made to illus- 
trate the defect to the best advantage. 
Please bear in mind that all these de- 
fects could not be fixed even by a 
good mender. (R-91) Fred Sykes 


anal 


New Methods Needed 
to Combat Competition 


It is anticipated that when present 
world hostilities are ended, world- 
wide industrial developments will fol- 
low shortly. 

Foreign countries, struggling along 
with low living standards, are expected 
to make determined efforts to establish 
industrial economies. They hope to 
achieve self-sufficiency through greater 
production per wage earner, and ulti 
mately to attain higher standards ol 
living. 

Naturally, production of cotton and 
its subsequent conversion to yarn and 
cloth constitute a major item of any 
such industrial program. 

Manufacturing facilities and delivery 
schedules permitting, new spinning 
and weaving mills will be installed all 
over the world; and it is likely that 
some countries not now doing so will 
begin the manufacture of spinning 
and weaving machinery. 

During the entire existence of the 
cotton industry, this country has never 
been without competition from other 
countries in the production of cotton, 
textile goods, and textile machinery. 

Within recent times, many Ameti- 
can mills have suffered hardship 
through competition of Japanese tex 
tiles. The combination of cheap, 
though efficient, machinery and low- 
cost Japanese labor enabled Japan to 
sell merchandise in the United States 
at less than local manufacturing costs. 
l‘uture prospects indicate that this con- 
dition may grow worse, rather than 
better. 

To meet and to overcome this im- 


pending foreign competition, the cot- 
ton industry needs new and more ef 
ficient methods for the production of 
cotton goods. 
The cotton industry ranks high 
TEXTILE WORLD, DECEMBER, 1944 
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NO SECRET TO YOU—but the charming lady who 
bought this modishly tailored suit never even sus- 
pected that a processing agent had a lot to do with its 
style appeal. For the designer who created it could 
never have achieved the style appeal that sold it 
unless the material had been properly processed. 
That’s why so many of America’s leading mills, con- 
verters, finishers and dyers have turned to Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet for high-quality wetting, fulling, scour- 


ing and dispersing agents. 


There is a C.P.P. soap or synthetic detergent for 
every fabric—for every processing problem. Ask 
your local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representative for 
detailed information on the full line of C.P.P. process- 
ing agents made specially for the textile industry. Or, 
write to our Industrial Dept. at Jersey City 2, N. J. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 


COLGATE KWIKSOLV 
COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 


COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 


Spee. be Spat 


ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


ARCTIC SYNTEX “‘M’’ BEADS 


DON'T WASTE SOAP. . . vital materials needed to win the war are used in making soaps. 
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QUICK FACTS about Armstrong Hu- 
midifiers: Installed like unit heaters . 

circulates steam throughout room ... 
Quiet ... Seldom need attention ... Au- 
tomatic ... Do not increase load on heat- 
ing system ... Only $100 for complete 
unit capable of humidifying up to 40,000 


“Eliminated need for 
removing silk from knit- 
ting machines for stor- 
age in room with rela- 
tively high humidity. 
Increased production.” 
—at Weldrest Hosiery 





Co.; Ltd. 
Se ee of small unit as little a 
as 2c per hour... No inate or petdtion, “We derive very good 
results during cold wea- 
a ieee =) ees ther when heating sys- 
4 rae tem is used continuous- 
S1 | J ly.’—Sakura Mills, Inc. 
Ga r | (5) * 
pee | te | Ths OM “. . . Installed in our 
- | Ut] paper box plant. . ; en- 
OT ae | 1 | ) tirely satisfactory.”’— 
— Reem Mission Hosiery Mills. 
STEAM SUPPLY ; * 
eT Brittleness of fiber re- 
UG duced by humidifier in 
weaving and warping 
neat room. 
eee Speeds production in 


cotton spinning room. 
Controls lint and dust 
in wool carding room. 





ASK FOR BULLETIN 
NO. 158 


Complete data, charts, 
tables, diagrams, 
prices, capacities, 
etc. Free on re- 
quest. 


URS aes /2 27 2 


a a 





ee ee ee eS ee eS ee ee ee ee ee 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
872 Maple St., Three Rivers, Mich. 


Send me Bulletin No. 158 “Armstrong Humidifiers.” 
I ce 
Company —__ 


Address ; : = ae 
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among American industries. It is 
third with respect to number of wage 
earners employed and is included 
among the first ten in dollar volume. 
It is one of the oldest. 

This last fact is important to note, 
for it is responsible to great degree for 
the method of cotton processing and 
the machines employed for this pur- 
pose. The major part of the machinery 
used for spinning and weaving today 
is based upon inventions made one 
hundred or more years ago. 

True enough, there have been added 
improvements, such as long-draft sys- 
tems and automatic devices. But, in 
principle, there has been very little 
change in machine design and meth- 
ods of operation. As a consequence, 
spinning and weaving machinery all 
over the world is very much the same 
in appearance and in operation. There- 
fore, as far as machine equipment is 
concerned, no one country has any 
great or permanent advantage over 
any other country. 

A unique and distinctive feature in 
regard to textile machinery is that the 
labor required for its operation te- 
quires but little strength and technical 
skill. Thus, a condition is created 
that is disadvantageous to countries 
like the U. S., where enlightened legis- 
lation prevents the employment of 
children and where living standards 
call for high wages. 

Since labor costs are important items 
in the cost of yarn and cloth, coun- 
tries with low living-standards can 
produce these items at less cost than 
can this country. Thus, the condition 
exists where about after half the cotton 
grown in this country is exported to 
foreign countries which manufacture 
it into consumer goods, some of which 
are then imported back again into this 
country. 

This unpleasant state of affairs, I 
think, is the direct result of cotton 
processing procedure. 

The custom of ginning the cotton 
and then putting up the lint into 
500-Ib. bales for shipment makes it 
necessary for all spinning mills to go 
through the same procedure of open- 
ing the cotton, regardless of whether 
these spinning mills are located ad- 
jacent to the cotton fields or in far-off 
Japan where no cotton ever grows. 

Through custom and habit, this 
country, which because of fortuitous 
circumstances is able to grow fine 
cotton, unconsciously and unwittingly 
through adherence to tradition puts 
itself into competition with other 
countries in the production of cotton 
goods. 

Under normal conditions, a countn 
which is able to raise and produce 3 
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With perhaps a dozen boats competing in a sailing race—all of 
them alike and equally qualified for their job—one will usually stand 
out. It’s the skill and experience with which the boat is handled 
that makes the difference. Any sailor knows that skillful handling 
has won as much fame for boats as has distinguished lineage. 


That goes for warp beams too. For example, in making Hubbard 
Warp Beams for every type and denier of yarn, we start with Dow- 
metal Magnesium Alloy. Add to this pedigreed, highly qualified 
material the skillful handling resulting from Hubbard’s 32 years of 
experience and you get a winner for every job involving warp beams. 

Get all the facts on smooth-running, perfectly balanced and long- 
lasting Hubbard products designed to decrease operating costs. 
Write us today about your present and future needs. It will pay 
you to find out what Hubbard can do for you. 


ro 
<P 


O 


HUBBARD SP 


Removable, interchangeable flanges offer these 
advantages: (1) heads or barrels may be 
salvaged if necessary; (2) conversion costs to 
larger size flanges are held to a minimum; (3) 
length of beams may be altered at little cost 
to mect production requirements, 


OL COMPANY 


myITT 1912, manufacturers of Spools, Reels and Related Products 


5 4 
1626 CARROLL AVENUE 
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special and essential commodity, suc)) 
as cotton, should find itself bette 
fitted to process this commodity than 
other countries not able to grow it, 
countries which must add freight, in 
surance, and other charges to the cost 
of their finished goods. 

Therefore, to overcome the compe- 
tition from low foreign labor costs, a 
method should be developed whereb) 
the cotton is passed from gin directly 
to spinning machinery, thus we can 
derive a direct benefit by raising the 
cotton since we can eliminate the cost 
| of opening operations. 

The change in methods and ma- 
chinery through the elimination of : 
the baling process is not radical in its 
nature and can be accomplished with 
| no serious dislocation nor revolutionary 
| changes. 

The effect of such changes should 
prove highly beneficial to the cotton 
industry. It reduces costs of yarn, it 
offsets the low wage scales of foreign 
countries, and it holds forth great 
possibilities for the greater export of 
finished cotton goods in place of raw 
| cotton. 

Many new apparatus and new ma- 

| chines have been invented in which 
| recent improvements and discoveries 

are embodied. In consequence of this, 
mass production of all types and 
varieties of goods and machines are 
| produced at “costs so low that these 

. a2 |. | products are sold all over the world 
Precision-made Darnell During all of this time, the design of 


| textile machinery has changed but 


Casters with the DOUBLE | litle, 

BALL-BEARING SWIVEL ot ee a 
chinery that will include in its design 

assure a long life of effi- prectpiatgatiteaeennt = 2 

cient, economical service een woul, provide fs labor bet 
























































provision for the manufacture of yarn 


















































| employed more for supervisory pur- WJ & vari 
| | poses than merely as machine attend proble; 
FREE MANUAL Lan | 
It may be of interest to observe that Li 
| it required almost one hundred vears ne 
DARNELL | before the cotton-growing South dis de 
CORP. mee) | covered that not only could cotton he 
raised in the South, but also it could 
LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA be spun and woven in the South as 
effectively and as efficiently as in the 
60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 13. N.Y North. hit 
| By the same token, will it take the Bay Sta 
} ? ° e mi 
cl ee LOL CHICAGO eo | cotton industry another one hundred oe 
| vears before it can improve on present ; 
methods? 
'o proceed seriously to study and 
investigate this problem may_ bring 5 
er 
good results. To do nothing will only 
intensify the potential threat of more ORGAI 
competition from other countries ill 
over the world. (R-93) William J. B connec 


Shore, Engineering Consultant. 
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Use 
UBS compounps 
for 


BACKING, COMBINING, 
COATING 


“aud do the Yok Setter 











@In Combining operations, UBS developed Buna Latex Compounds 
provide a positive one-coat bond, good flexibility, and excellent 
moisture resistance and ageing qualities. Outstanding in this field 
is UBS’s Formula CT-456-B, which has been extremely successful 
on the can drier machine. 


@When used for Backing, UBS developed Buna Latex Compounds @ When used for Coating, UBS developed Compounds form a tough, 
lock the pile firmly to the fabric base, provide good flexibility and _ flexible, contiguous film. A variety of formulas, based upon Ubatex 
ageing, and withstand dye bath temperatures without deterioration. (an original UBS synthetic), Buna, Neoprene, etc., are available. In 
A variety of thoroughly tested formulas, developed for specific most instances, special compounding to meet individual require- 
problems, are available. ments is advisable. 
















Long-time specialists in the fields of Combining, Coating and Impregnating Compounds, the UBS Labora- 
tories are constantly working with all the latest synthetics (Buna, Neoprene, Vinylite, etc.). Recent UBS 
developments include formulas for an original synthetic latex and a totally new synthetic rubber. 


Write today, describing your Backing, Combining and Coating Problems. 








Address all inquiries to the Union 
Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 













UNION BAY STATE 
Chemical Company 












Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS - SYNTHETIC LATEX - SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - DISPERSIONS 
COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 
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It is estimated that 

more than 60% of 

the returns encount- 

ered in bleaching, dyeing and finishing plants are due, 
directly or indirectly, to the use of raw water or water 
that has not been properly treated. Rust stains, oil stains, 
sad or dull shades on dyed goods,—these are just a few 
of the troubles which can be traced to improperly condi- 
tioned water. Iron, hardness, turbidity, Algae, and other 
factors all contribute to these troubles. Refinite Water 
Conditioning equipment, specially designed to meet 
YOUR particular needs, will eliminate these factors— 
and the accompanying troubles. Write Refinite today! 
There’s no obligation. Refinite laboratory and technical 
service is at your command. 


107 Refinite Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


ANDREW K. HENRY 


* 


RAYON TOPMAKER 
VISCOSE 
ACETATE 

RAYON NOILS 


* 


158 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 











Glazed Chintz 


Technical Editor: 

Can you advise me if chintz can be 
glazed without the use of a friction calen- 
der. If such a process is possible, is the 
finish permanent to dry cleaning? What 
are the mechanics of application? (9017) 


A glazed finish on chintz, or other 
fabrics, has, up to the present time, 
only been produced in two ways; the 
first, by impregnating the cloth with 
various starches and sulphonated oils, 
etc., which are dispersed in water, dry- 
ing, and then friction-calendering. Of 
course, these substances. are removed, 
once the fabric is washed; and even if 
dry-cleaned, a large portion of the 
glazed effect is also taken away. 


It is possible also to give a relatively 
permanent finish to cloth by the use 
of urea-formaldehyde or melamine tes- 
ins. These materials are also applied 
from a water-solution, padded on the 
cloth on a conventional type padder 
and dried at low temperatures to avoid 
polymerization of the resin. At this 
stage, the goods are then friction-cal- 
endered, cured at an elevated tempera- 
ture to set the resin, washed, and dried. 
In general, the resins do not give quite 
as high a gloss as is obtained when 
starch is used, but this gloss is rela- 
tively permanent to both laundering 
and dry-cleaning. 


The second way of obtaining the 
glazed effect is by coating the cloth, 
on suitable coating machinery, with 
nitro-cellulose or certain other synthe- 
tic resins, dissolved in a solvent me- 
dium. The effect obtained is relatively 
permanent to both laundering and dry- 
cleaning, provided the resins used are 
not soluble in dry-cleaning solutions. 


This procedure requires special ap- 
plication machinery and drying equip- 
ment, as well as proper safe-guards 
against fire and explosion hazards. For 
further details of this method of ap 
plication, we are pleased to refer you 
to the series of articles, entitled, ““Ma- 
chines and Methods for Plastic Coat: 
ings,” by J. B. Cleaveland, which 
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...toward Better Living in 1945. 
War-gained experience: in the 
manufacture and application of 
Aberfoyle Yarns has resulted in 


improved fibres, providing longer " é 
wear and greater comfort. “ ae 
# 


In the years to come, Aberfoyle 
Durene will certainly make its con- 
tribution to Better Living. 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


123 South Broad Street, Philadeiphia, Pa, ee 
——and in the South ‘ ed 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY © 


Belmont, North Carolina 
Representatives in principal textife centers of the wortd a = a 
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mylti-ply mercerized cotton 






ESTABLISHED 1883 4 WAYS SETTER 
EXTRA COMFORT 

---more obsorbent 
EXTRA STRENGTH 

---longer wear 
EXTRA QUALITY 

---lashing lustre 
EXTRA SERVICE 

---@0$y fo wosh 
"tee. v 5. Pe Of 


AMERICA’S OLDEST MERCERIZERS OF FINE COTTON 


“Che Gibres for the Gabrics of the Future” 
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FIRE FIGHTER! 
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TYPICAL USERS 
DINGS TEXTILE 
MAGNETS 


Spartan Mills 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Janesville Cotton Mills 
Janesville, Wis. 


Mutual Cotton Mills 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Littlejohn Reuland Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Superior Felt & Bedding Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hudson Fibre Mills 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Murray Corp. of America 
Detroit, Mich. 


Locke Cotton Mills 


Concord, N. C. 


Bibb Mfg. Co. 


Macon, Ga. 


Burlington Mills 
Burlington, Wis. 


| Glo 


of opener- 
picker 
fires are 
caused by 
“foreign 
substan- 
con” 


Ask Your Insurance Man! 


BEFORE installing Dings Mag- 


nets a large textile mill experi- 


enced a fire almost every week. 


AFTER installing Dings Mag- 


nets,only three fires in two years. 


Dings High Intensity Textile Magnets 
fight fires before they start! Records 
show that 76%, of opener-picker room 
fires are caused by foreign substances 
(mostly iron) capable of causing sparks 
when they strike metal machinery. Re- 
moval of iron before it starts fires is the 
answer. Dings Electromagnets are avail- 


able to meet any requirements. WRITE 
for BULLETIN No. 99. 


This piece of iron was pulled 
out by a Dings Textile Magnet! 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
540 E. Smith St. 
MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ot 


appeared in the March, May, June, 
and July, 1944, issues of TEx ite 
WORLD. 

At the present time, none of the 
synthetics mentioned are freely avail. 
able for commercial work, most of 
them being under allocation. We 
know of no way now whereby glazed 
effects can be produced, other than 
by the two procedures outlined above. 


Cotton Felt 


Technical Editor: 

We are interested in information on 
manufacturing a cotton-linter felt. Also, 
can you advise us if standards have been 


set up for this type of felt. (9018) 


We would be in a much better po- 
sition to answer your inquiry if we had 
a sample of your felt and also knew 
the end use of this felt. 

Undoubtedly you are referring to a 
woven felt using a cotton warp spun 
with a fairly good grade of cotton on 
the conventional or on the long-draft 
cotton system, and using filling made 
of linters and cotton-mill waste, such 
as fly and sweeps mixed with good 
cotton of longer staple. 

The manufacture of such felts can 
be carried out on a conventional cot- 
ton spinning system, as far as the 
warp is concerned; but for the filling 
the fibers must be cleaned, garnetted, 
blended, and carded to form a sliver, 
which is then made into a roving of 
the size required for the particular 
felts wanted. Some mills make this 
felt on a modified woolen system 
which produces a very soft filling yam 
and one of a different character from 
regular cotton-process rovings. 

The American Society for Testing 
Materials has not set up standards 
covering this felt. 


immunizing Piece Goods 


Technical Editor: 

We would appreciate it if you could 
give us some hints on how to immunize 
cotton piece fabrics so they wouldn’t have 
an affinity for direct and acetate dyestuffs. 
(9005) 


Much information has been pub 
lished in regard to the dyeing of im 
munized cotton yarns, but none, as far 
as we know, on immunizing piece 
goods. Furthermore, this inquiry } 
complicated by the fact that the m™ 
quirer wishes to immunize so that the 
fabric would have no affinity for either 
direct or acetate dyestuffs. It seems 
that this cannot be done, because the 
immunizing process creates a cotton 
ester which does not have affinity fot 
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No Substitutes Needed for 
these Hooker Chemicals 


Below are listed some of the Hooker chemicals that you want and can get in 
the quantities you need. All are of the same Hooker high quality and uniformity 
that have been pleasing dye and textile chemical buyers for years. More com- 
plete information on these and the other Hooker chemicals available when 
requested on your letterhead. Hooker’s technical staff is also ready now, as 
always, to give you help in the use of Hooker chemicals. 


PRODUCT DESCRIPTION SUGGESTED USES 
Chemical Formula * Molecular Weight 


Aluminum Chloride, Anhydrous Gray crystalline solid. Catalyst; dye making. 
AIC];; 133.3 


LT 
Antimony Trichloride, Anhydrous Yellowish solid. Catalyst; dye making; mordant in 

SbCl; 228.1 textile printing; moisture and fire- 
2 proofing textiles. 


Benzoate of Soda White crystalline solid. Dye intermediate. 


Cs.H;COONa; 144.0 
gate icici ii icici nn 
Benzoic Acid White crystalline material. Dye intermediate. 
C,H,;COOH; 122.1 
sige iit 
Cyclohexanol (Hexahydro Phenol) Clear, colorless liquid. Solvent for dyes. 
elie ict cc ei i i 
Sedium Sulfhydrate Light yellow colored flake material, Dye stuff intermediate; desulfuriz- 
NaSH: 56.1 70 to 72% NaSH. ing rayon. 
aaa a ei icici ai i 
Sodium Sulfide Light, salmon colored flake material, Desulfurizing rayon; calico printing; 
NaS: 78.1 60 to 62% NaS. in sulfur dye baths. 


Sodium Tetrasulfide Aqueous solution containing 40% Manufacture of dyes. 
Na.S,: 174.23 by weight of compound. Dark red 
Pe E liquid. 
Chlorparaffin 20 Amber colored viscous liquid, 40% Treating fabrics to render water re- 
C2;HiCle (aver); 559 chlorine. pellent, and mildew proof. 


Chlorparaffin Resin 70 Brittle resin, sold in white powder Treating fabrics to render water re- 
I : re I : 
CoHogCl (aver); 1063 form. 70° chlorine. pellent, and mildew proof. 


HOOKE R Chlorparaflin Resin 70 is a new Hooker product. Additional 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


4 Forty-Seventh Street 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. Hooker General Products List. Among the many Hooker Chem- 


information and physical data, prepared by Hooker laborato- 


ries, are available upon request. Ask also for a copy of the 


NEW YORK, N. Y. - TACOMA, WASH. - WILMINGTON, CALIF. icals, you may find the ones to help you meet your problems 


Caustic Soda Chlorine Bleaching Powder Muriatic Acid Paradichlorbenzene Ferric Chloride 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
the usual dyestuffs used in cotton, but 
does possess affinity for acetate colois, 

Immunizing is very often done on 

yarns, by dyeing with conventional 

IN STOCK cotton dyestuffs, such as sulphers, vats, 

etc., on the yarns first, and then apply- 

T ing the immunizing treatment after- 
wards. 


Principal Products 
iil Use of Chlorinated 


Hydrocarbons in Finishing 


Call Ryerson for any kind, shape Bars + Shapes + Structurals 
; ‘Technical Editor: 
Can you advise me whether chlorinated 
; . ; 1 Is + Tool Steel “a1 i 
ufacturing, maintenance or construction ney Se oe hydrocarbons were used prior to the pres- 
Sendiniess Qeeat' + Sereus Meck ent war for flameproofing textiles? 
...all products are available for immediate How long has ammonium sulfamate 
Wire + Mechanical Tubing been used for flameproofing? Is it open 
Reinforcing Steels + Shafting to the same objection in connection with 
, ater solubility as the inorganic salts used 
venient Ryerson Steel-Service Plants. Ask ee : water so ) 8 , 
ee eS ay for flameproofing? 
for a stock list... your guide to steel. Rivets + Welding Rod * Etc. Would it be correct to say that prior to 
the present war no textile flameproofing 
agents were used commercially which 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON ; INC. would withstand the action of rain from 


the standpoint of their water solubility. 
STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, DETROIT, Any references you feel you can give in 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, BUFFALO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY the above connection will be appreciated. 
(9019) 


or size of steel you need. Steel for man- Plates * Sheets + Floor Plates 


shipment from any one of the ten con- 





Referring to your question as to 
whether or not chlorinated hydro- 
carbons were used, prior to the pres- 
ent war, for flameproofing textiles, | 
am not in position to give you a deft 
nite statement. To my knowledge, 
chlorinated hydrocarbons were not 
used to any great extent commercially 
in the flameproofing of textiles, before 
the present war. Some of the Hooker 
patents do date back to 1937 filings, 
and I believe that they were doing 
some flameproofing prior to the war, 
in which they may have used chlori- 
nated naphthalenes of chlorinated 
paraffin. I believe at that time that 
all of the chlorinated paraffin was | 
probably made by Hooker Electro- 

chemical Co. 
C ke e K In the Spring of 1941, the Army 
became interested in the flameproot- 
Shortage of help often results in less ing of tentage and started an investi 
checking. gation and research program. The out- 
Ring Travelers cannot give the best results 4 growth of this was the development 
if you use them on “gummed” rings. 2 of the various flameproofing com- 
s ; pounds as used today, most of these 
D. J. ame ae eas ae being based upon chlorinated paraffin 
D. C. ANDERSON, Box 629, Cedartown, Georgia. am and antimony oxide. Since the pro 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO., Box 1487, Dallas, Texas. 4 gram originated in 1941, there have 
2 been such large improvements in the 
make-up and manufacture of flame- 
proofing compounds that some of the 
Bide ts eee > treated fabrics being turned out today 
ron ee he a _ bear little resemblance to the earlier 
STERLING RING TRAVELER i treated materials. Much of the early 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 4 material, which also involved the use 
; of chlorinated rubber, was quite 
“tacky”, in addition to being very stiff 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PP oe) og gee. ee De 


CHICAGO - PROVIDENCE : CHARLOTTE 
IN CANADA: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL%€O., LTD.— MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWE(S 


WE ARE PROUD OF 
THIS INSTALLATION 


and crocking badly. Fabrics are now 
being produced that are as soft as ‘he 
gray goods, have a dry finish, and have 
excellent crock resistance. 

Another concern which participa ‘ed 
in the early development of the chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons was United Car- 
bide and Carbon Corp., through their 
Halowax Products Division. A third 
company manufacturing these prod- 
ucts is the Hercules Powder Co. 

Morton Chemical Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., has developed an emulsion- 
type coating that makes the treatment 
of these fabrics in regular textile fin- 
ishing plants safe. It has shown ex- 
tremely good characteristics in every 
respect. This emulsion is made up 
with a solvent and water, applied in 
a padder, after which the goods are 
dried. This one operation colors the 
fabric and renders it flame, water, mil- 
dew and weather-proof. 

The writer first knew of ammonium 
sulfamate for flameproofing around 


The New England Butt Ager and its strikingly modern features 
are outstanding in the units illustrated above. Of the machines 
shown three were furnished by us new, two were overhauled 
with our new ball bearing roll housings and drives, and one 
was equipped with our entering chamber. 

Space does not permit a detailed description. Why not write 
us for complete data? We feel sure that the details concerning 


the New England Butt Ager will interest you. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


OL 
e YOY ag 


ALS 
ease 
STANDPIPES 
STACKS 
aie 
reaneas: 
VATS 
a@anast3 
WELDED 
STEEL PIPE 
DIGESTERS 
BOILERS 
aie 


FABRICATED 
FRAMEWORK 


PROVIDENCE 7, R. I. 


MARITIME “M” MERIT AWARD 
R.D. COLE MFG. CO. 


Established Romer! 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
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1939 or 1940, and believes that its 
use as a flameproofing agent was com- 
paratively new at that time. It is cer- 
tainly open to the same objection as 
many other inorganic salts, in that, 
like practically all ammonium com- 
pounds, it is extremely soluble in 
water. In fact, this solubility is one 
of its advantages when used on fab- 
rics that are not to be exposed to 
weather, since large quantities can be 
added to such fabrics without impart- 
ing objectionable stiffness or a crystal- 
line surface deposit. 


Twill Line in Gabardine 


Technical Editor: 

Can you tell us why the twill line on 
the attached gabardine sample shows 
more prominently on the back than on the 
face? 

This cloth was woven with a 2x2 twill 
and with the same bindings on each side, 
with the exception of the direction of the 
twill. The construction is 78 ends and 44 
picks of 1/20s worsted. The sample has 
been fulled and piece-dyed but not 
sponged. 

We will greatly appreciate any imforma- 
tion you can give us which will explain 
how a twill in a fabric of this kind can 
be made more prominent on one side 
than on the other. (9014) 


In theory there is no reason why 4 
2 and 2 twill should not have the same 
appearance on the face as the back, 
with the exception of the twill run 
ning in a different direction. 

In this case the sample shows that 
the fabric is unbalanced; that is, there 
are more warp ends than picks. 

Under a glass the fabric has the ap 





Highballing along! 


THERE’S SPEED AND SAFETY 
IN PENN SALT ! 
CAUSTIC SODA CARS 


Special 8000 gallon tank cars speed Penn Salt Caustic Soda 

safely to its destination. These insulated units have protective TO THE 

lining, are equipped with special draining plates, caustic resist- TEXTILE INDUSTR 
ing valves and interior connections. They are your guarantee of PENN Y 
fluid Caustic Soda in any weather, contamination-free because SALT SUPPLIES 
the steam heating coils do not contact the caustic. Caustic Soda 

Sodium Hypochlorite 


Furthermore they empty rapidly and safely. No loss of time, no 
Sulphuric Acid 


loss of effort, no loss of Caustic Soda. 
Carbon Bisulphide 


Available as 50% and 72-73% solution in liquid form in tank Hydrogen Peroxide 
cars. In 750 lb. drums in solid form. In 125 and 400 lb. drums Seda Ash 

in flake form. Consult our technical staff, without obligation, Hydrochloric Acid 

for aid in handling problems. For further information about Ammonium Persuiphate 


Penn Salt Caustic Soda, write us. Anhydrous ahd Aqua A 
a Ammonia 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANU/FA/C TURING CO/MPANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


New York # Chicago « St.Louis e Pittsburgh @ Cincinnat’ « Minneapolis « Wyandotte « Tacomc 
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You’ve heard of DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent... the 
leader in its field for 36 successful years. You know it must 


be good, for it’s the choice of outstanding chemists and mill- 
owners. So—why not try DIASTAFOR yourself? 


See how DIASTAFOR produces an ideal finish . . . gives 
flawless results . . . solves your de-sizing problems. See the 
big difference DIASTAFOR makes. Try the champ of them 


all—try DIAST AFOR. 


For further information, see our technical man or write to— 


FLEISCHMANN'S DIASTAFOR 


DIASTAFOR DIVISION OF 


40 WORTH STREET 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


[DIASTAFOR sien J 
Satisfactory Results 





OCC OCMC OLE 
in Sinker and Divider Heads 


Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutter 


No need to send sinker and di- 
vider heads back to factory when 
you have Thomas & Skinner Slot 
Cutters. This simple and valuable 
tool enables you to clean out and 
reseat slots right in your own mill. 
And you can keep a machine in op- 
eration—with only the head you 
are working on out of production 
for a few hours. 

Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutters 
are made from high grade tool 
steel, tempered and ground to exact 


gauge of the sinker. Comes in a 
leather carrying case. Every fixer 
should carry one. It is necessary to 
send sample sinker when ordering 
slot cutter. 


Other Products 


Other quality products which we 
manufacture for full-fashioned ho- 
siery mills include Jacks, Jack 
Axles, Course Markers, Narrow- 
ing Plungers, Narrowing Chain, 
Friction Springs, Snapper Springs, 
Magnetized Sinker Hooks, Cams, 
Running-in Machines. 


Reconditioning Service 


We restore worn cams, gears, 
rollers, and many other textile ma- 
chine parts to their original size 
and shape. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Thomas & Skinner Steel Products Co. 


1119 EAST 23rd STREET 


INDIANAPOLIS 5, 


INDIANA 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


pearance of a 2 and | twill, which is 
the reason that the back has a more 
prominent twill line. This is caused 
by the fact that two ends lie flat, and 
the next two are rolled so that they 
give the appearance of a single end 

In order to correct this condition a 
number of methods may be tried. The 
simplest remedy would be to weave 
this fabric as a 2-and-] twill instead 
of as a 2-and-2, if the buyer would 
consent. Another method would be 
to lay it out with less warp ends and 
more picks to the inch. Reeding with 
an uneven number of ends, such «s 
five per cent, might split the warp ends 
so as to make them lie flat. It is also 
important that the whip roll on the 
loom be adjusted so that the top and 
bottom sheds are of the same ten- 
sion. A loose top shed may cause the 
face of the fabric to show more of the 
warp ends, whereas a loose bottom 
shed will cause the same condition on 
the back of the fabric. 


Determining Circular 
"Gage" 
Technical Editor: 


We would like to have a simple formula 
for determining the gage of a circular 
hosiery machine. As you know full- 
fashioned gage is determined by the num- 
ber of needles to 14 in. This cannot be 
applied to circular knitting, yet we wish 
a formula which would give us the same 
final answer and also a basis of comparing 
circular to full-fashioned gage. (9015) 


No such formula exists for determin- 
ing the gage of a circular hosiery ma- 
chine, unless it would be to multiply 
the diameter of the machine by 3.1416 
and to divide this figure into the num- 
ber of needles. Circular hosiery ma- 
chines are generally specified as to 
diameter and total number of needles. 
The figure resulting from the above 
calculation will give you the number 
of needles per inch. To translate this 
into equivalent full-fashioned — gage, 
vou need merely-add 50% to the num- 
ber of needles found in an inch—as 
you know. 

The term gage in circular knitting 
machines often has no relationship 
whatever to the number of needles per 
inch or per any unit of measure. At 
times gage will mean the distance be- 
tween needles, and at other times it 
will mean the measurement of the 
needles which might be expressed in 
thousandths or might be expressed in 
a more or less arbitrary numbering 
system. The simple mathematical 
procedure mentioned in the first para- 
graph however will answer vour prob- 
lem as to a basis of comparison. 
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) QUESTION: What important results can | 
| you expect with new fluorescent lighting? | 


: is moves 

rk like this vel, 
INSPECTION cet with high yo 
faster ane ality illuminate 
daylight Fluorescent lamps 
new Or 


—With fe 
nds. cw. 


Ban, 


MANAGERS testify to better plant efficiency through the use of G-E Mazda F lighting for better, faster seeing. 


. +. You gain all these advantages with 
indoor daylight from G-E Fluorescent lamps 


@ Hundreds of textile mills, using 
indoor daylight from G-E Fluores- 
cent Lamps, are now making impor- 
tant gains in plant efficiency, in low- 
er costs, in more precise work done 
by more people, with fewer errors 
and less fatigue. 


Important in your plant? Of course. 
So in planning reconversion—and 
it’s not too early to start today—be 
sure to include better light with G-E 


longer, give more and more light 


Fluorescent lamps. They stay fight ff 


at lower cost than ever before. 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS— KEEP THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY Se 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


») 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBSO 
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or civilian use. 


rinses easily and completely 


THE NE-BOW 


Prevents yarn ends flying 
out, provides ample head- 
room for threading — pre- 
vents binding on ring. 
Note “bend inward” at top 
of horn. 


~s 


/ Fits Army 


TOS Sewth Ind ft 17 
CAMOEN NN. J 


28) Harrit Ave, 
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F abrics for Global War.. 


Fabrics that must meet the rigors of today’s world-wide 
war, need every good characteristic that you can impart. 


DRUMMOND SOAP 


Gives fabrics a good start on their career for Army, Navy 
For DRUMMOND Soap contains no filler 


of any kind .. . It’s a high-body product of low alkali con- 
tent .. . It has a high binding quality that results in mini- 
mum flocking . . . Saves on steam and water because it 


.. . Better fulling and scouring 
. . . Leaves fabric perfectly clean with softest feel, better 
hand, brighter colors and whiter whites . . 
Just write us today for a free working sample and test 
DRUMMOND Soap on your own goods. 


Don’t Sell America Short —BUY MORE BONDS 


Standard Soap Co. of Camden 


. Want to try it? 


TANGUAY 


Woonsocket, @ t 


[7 
yw 


UNIFORMITY 


You never get a “spotty” 
lot of Ring Travelers when you 
get “U.S.” You always get the 
same uniform grade as the pre- 


ceding batch. 


That is just one 


of the MANY reasons why mill 
men order and re-order them. 
How we accomplish this is a 


long story... 


suffice it to say 


that it will pay you to try U. S. 
if you have traveler troubles. 


You have? 
for you! 


Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 
Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 


AMOS M. BOWEN 
President and Treasurer 


PROVIDENCE 


Traveler 


=== U.S.RING TRAVELER CO 


RHODE ISLAND 


Let’s 


cure them 


@ SOLD UNDER THESE TRADE 
NAMES 


Bowen Round Point Travelers 
Bowen Square Point Travelers 
Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze 
Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 

Bowen Flat Oval and Round Wire 



























War Plants Offered New 
Film Booklet 


A new booklet issued jointly by the 
Army and Navy entitled “War Films 
For War Workers” is devoted to 
illustrating methods being used suc- 
cessfully today in showing special bat- 
tle-front films in thousands of war 
plants throughout the country. Pho 
tographs of actual showings given in 
stock rooms, cafeterias, meeting 
rooms, and other facilities of war 
plants illustrate how these locations 
can be adapted for showings. Also in- 
cluded are suggestions for utilizing 
local theaters, parks, union halls, etc., 
for similar screenings. The booklet 
discusses appropriate times for such 
showings, and also contains sugges- 
tions on how to publicize them. There 
is also included information on how 
Army and Navy films may be obtained 
for industrial showings. Copies of the 
booklet may be obtained from the 
Chief of the Industrial Incentive Di- 
vision, Navy Dept., 2118 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


N.C. Safety Winners 


Winners in the ninth annual State- 
wide Textile Safety Contest spon- 
sored by the North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Association and the 
North Carolina Industrial Commis- 
sion, follow: 

Group 1 (125 or less employees), 
Superior Yarn Mills, East Monbo, 
171,094 hrs. without a lost-time acci- 
dent. 

Group 2 (126 to 200 employees), 
Robinson Yarn Mills, Dallas, 256,768 
hrs. 

Group 3 (201 to 300 employees), 
Greensboro Weaving Co., Greensboro, 
which has completed five consecutive 
contests without a disabling accident 
and is eligible for the “Governor's 
Special Textile Award,” 422,209 hrs. 

Group 4 (301 to 500 employees), 
Ossipee Weaving Co., Burlington, 
927,576 hrs. 

Group 5 (501 to 850 employees) 
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PROCTOR 
Automatic Geed 
FOR WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED CARDS 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ inc 


gall Sal ad | 


This New Proctor Automatic Feed has been developed 
for use in feeding stock to woolen and worsted cards, as 
well as garnetts. The feed is equipped with a motor drive with 
an electrical control which causes the spike apron to stop the instant 
the scale pan receives its weighing. This drive eliminates all 
mechanical clutch mechanisms, which have in the past required 
frequent replacement and the constant attention of the feeders. A 
trap door over the scale pan operates in conjunction with the elec- 
trical control, so that when the motor cuts off, the trap door is 
snapped shut. This holds back surplus stock so that it does not get 
into the scale pan to cause variations in the weighing. A new com- 
pensating device in the hopper results in the spike apron being fed 
an even amount of material, regardless of how much stock is in the 
hopper. The box may hold as much as 100 Ibs. of stock, but if there 
are only a few pounds left to run, most of this stock will automati- 
cally work into the compensator rack, and scale pan weighings will 
continue to be uniform right down to the last two or three pounds, 
without requiring attention from the attendant. For meeting the 
requirement for absolute accuracy and automatic operation, this 
latest Proctor Feeder leads the field. 


| WOOLEN CARDING MACHINERY 
PROCTOR oes 
, of this Proctor equipment. 
TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
ee ee 
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USER 


of fluorescent can 


VERY 
improve the quality of his light- 


ing service by installing G-E Watch 
Dog Starters. Lighting engineers and 
maintenance men are replacing worn- 
out starters with Watch Dogs because 
these manual reset starters substan- 
tially reduce maintenance time. That’s 
only one important reason why you 
should switch to G-E Watch Doz 
Starters. There are many others. 


The Watch Dog... 

stops annoying blink and flicker of 
dying fluorescent lamps. Blinking can- 
not possibly recur. 


eliminates needless and futile starting 
attempts under dead lamp conditions. 


safeguards ballasts from operating at 
short circuit when lamps reach end of 
their useful life. 


outlasts an average of ten 40-watt lamps 
under specified test conditions. Watch 
Dog has a rated life of 25,000 hours. 


Write for our free bulletin, “How to 
Use Fluorescent Accessories for Best 
Lighting Results.”” Send your request 
to Section G1243-109, Appliance and 
Merchandise Dept., General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: 
“The G-E All Girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 P.M. 
EWT, NBC. “The World Today" news every 
weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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BOOSTING MORALE 





Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, 927,576 
hrs. 

Group 6 (851 and over employees), 
Cascade Rayon Mills, Mooresville, 
1,206,921 hrs. with only one lost-time 
accident. 

The Moroweb Cotton Mills, Dallas, 
won another certificate, making five 
consecutive wins, making it, too, eligi- 
ble for the ‘““Governor’s Award.”” The 
Indora Mills of Winston-Salem won 
the “Governor’s Award” last year and 
then added another win to its column 
by completing the 1944 contest with 
no lost-time accidents. 


Investigate Child-Labor 
Charges 


Agents of the U. S. Department 
of Labor have been conducting an in- 


| vestigation of plants that may be em- 


ploying child labor in the Louisville, | 


Ky., area, with view to bringing action 
under the Walsh-Healy Act. An em- 
ployer violating the Federal act, which 
relates to public contracts, is liable to 
a fine of $10 a day for every day a 
child under the age of 16 works in 
his establishment and he is_ barred 
from shipping goods manufactured un- 
der those circumstances in interstate 


commerce for 30 days, the official | 


added. Most of the current cases arise 
from the children themselves, who 
falsify their ages in order to get the 
job. 


| Spreads Knowledge of 
Industrial First Aid 


To minimize the loss of production 
time in textile mills, Ray M. Spangler, 


division claim manager of American | 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co. at At- | 
lanta, assisted by Clifford A. Ander- | 
son, district claim manager at Green- | 


ville, is arranging with local doctors 
and managements of textile mills to 


give a short industrial first-aid course | 


to plant personnel selected by the man- | 


agement. The course takes two hours 
an evening once a week for five weeks. 
(he course is being given in Honea 
Path, Anderson, and Clinton, S. C. 
and a preliminary meeting was held 
in Greenville on Nov. 28. Other tex- 
tile centers will be included later. 


Movies to Educate 


Foremen 

Problems of shop foremen, person 
nel directors, and office supervisors are 
shown in a new series of 16 motion 
pictures, according to the Office of 
i:ducation, Federal Security Agency, 
under which the pictures are produced 


and released. ‘This film series, called 
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FOR FULL « 
EFFICIENCY 


To develop the full efficiency 
of cards, equip them with 
BOOTH Card Clothing. 
There is a complete line; 
Cylinder Clothing, Doffers, 
Workers, Strippers, Angle 
Strippers, Taller. Fancies, 
Rings, Lickerins, Feed Rolls, 


BOOTH 
QUALITY 


Card Clothing 


Has a firm foundation of fabric or 
leather, yet is flexible, which re- 
duces the possibility of shelling 
out. All clothing is available with 
rehardened points if desired. 


Benjamin 


Booth Co. 


Allegheny Ave. & Janney St. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


REEL CAPS 


Hard Chromium - Plated Steel Reel 
Caps, made in sizes to fit your bobbin 


heads. Write for quotation. 


WAYNE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Textile Mill Supplies 
HONESDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


TENSION-DISCS 


Made of hardened steel, hard Chro 


resist wear and 
Universal Tension 
for quotation. 


mium plated to 
corrosion. Fit 
Bracket. Write 
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OFF to a Machine that 









There was never a time when factory 
floor-space and man hours were at a 
greater premium than today. Quite nat- 
urally, anything that saves them, or even 
better, that increases production without 
using more of them, is a genuine 3-Star 
item. Knitting mills all over the coun- 
try are graciously lifting their hats to the 


WILDMAN 
Multiple-Feed 


RIB MACHINE 


A 16-feed knitting machine, it takes not one 
inch more space on your floor than an 8-feed 
machine; yet with it you can actually DOUBLE 
PRODUCTION, using only about 30% more 
power. In addition, this remarkable machine 
delivers a finer, cleaner, more uniform prod- 
uct. Let us tell you about its splendid, trouble- 
free operation, and other advantageous and 
exclusive features. 


WILDMAN MFG. 


Norristown, Pa. 





co. 











For AMERICA “Throw YOUR SCRAP into the Fight” 
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QUALITY 


< Ter es a ee 





Less 
Handling with 


AFTER CHLOR 


eliminates 
3 to 5 handlings 


Bleach with 
HYPOCHLORITE 
Rinse and Use 


AFTER-CHLOR 
That's all! 


Write for FREE Sample— 
enough fer a Trial Run 


Our Technical Department 
is at your Service 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


153-155 RICHMOND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA ye ae 
\ 


just jot 


It's as simple as that... 
down in your postwar planning file 
to specify U. S. products. And, when 
peace comes, we'll be able to supply 
you with greatly improved machines, 
made better by research and develop- 


ment. Uncle Sam now uses our pro- 
duction efforts; but after the war, plan 
on using: 


U. S. ACME TWISTERS for spool or 
headless package 

U. S. JUMBO FACE DRIVE TWISTERS 
for large headless package 
work 

U. S. ACME DOUBLER TWISTERS, 
large package 

. S. REDRAWS and SPOOLERS 
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U. S. MACHINE CO. 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 
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| not give 
| provoke thought and discussion. 


| Farrell 
| contestants in 
| fall golf tournament sponsored by the 


have been 


BOOSTING MORALE 


“Problems in Supervision,” is designed 
to help train thousands of new fore- 
men and supervisors in war industries. 

Each motion picture in the series 
takes up one aspect of supervision, 


| raises questions commonly faced by | 
| supervisors, and suggests practical ways 


The films do 


of meeting the problem. 
but, instead, 


“Final answers,” 


GM Personnel Manager 


Pacific Mills Foremen’s Club, 
Columbia Division, Columbia, S. C., 


held its regular a meeting on 


Nov. 3, with i Lohrey, person- 
nel manager, ta Motors, Delco 
Division, Dayton, Ohio, as the prin- 


cipal speaker. L. 
of the club. The Pacific Club has 
been affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation of Foremen for three years 
and has a membership of about 190 
foremen in the Columbia Division. 


Bigelow-Sanford 
Foremen Meet 


The regular November meeting of 


the Bigelow-Sanford Foremen’s Forum | 
14 was addressed by James | 


on Nov. 
M. Donnelly, general superintendent 
of the Amsterdam plant of Bigeloy 


| Sanford Carpet Co., on the subject of 


plant practices and programs. John 
showed colored movies of 
action at the recent 
cards, and 


Forum. Refreshments, 


music completed the evening. 


| $93,500 Awarded Science 
| Talent Search Winners 


Scholarships worth almost $82,500 
awarded the 300 winners 
of the second annual Science Talent 
Search, completed in 1943, 
them through their first year of col 
lege, Watson Davis, director of the 
Science Clubs of America, sponsors of 
the competition, has announced. This 
amount is the total granted by col- 


| leges and universities, exclusive of the 


$11,000 in 
Scholarships, 
finalists in the Science 
The 260 who received honorable men- 
tion were successful in obtaining 
scholarships through other channels. 

The fourth annual 
ready under way. The 
is designed to test the 


W estinghouse 
awarded only to the 
l'alent Search. 


search is al 
examination 
ability of the 


student to think and observe, rather 
than his actual scientific knowledge 


and will be given from Dec 1 to 27. 


| Speaks to Pacific Foremen | 





A. White is president | 





to help | 


Scienc eS 
10 
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Distinctive 
Rub Aprons 


for French Drawing 





Comb and Gill Box Aprons 


for 


Bradford 
and French Systems 


JAMES E. HAY LEATHER CO. 
13 LANE STREET LOWELL, MASS. 
Established 1870 





Prag: me sapere: 


| MEANS THE ‘BEST. IN> 





| MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
' WOOLEN & SPECIALTY YARNS 


| Falls Wl, 


| [woorsoeer RHODE. ISLAND 


Pay ls. Fabatanes 


' 
4 
! 
| 
4 
| 


SELL DIRECT 
STANLEY PORTER 
NEW YORK 


257 4th Ave. 
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WE ARE MAKERS OF 
THE CONTINENTAL 
AND ENGLISH SYS- 
TEMS OF COMBING, 
DRAWING, SPINNING 
& TWISTING 


THIS UNIQUE POSITION 
MEANS WE CAN OF- 
FER YOU OUR SERVY- 
ICES NO MATTER 
WHICH SYSTEM YOU 
ARE INTERESTED IN. 


WORSTED MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


© KEIGHLEY (Yorkshire) ENGLAND 


Agents: Atkinson, Haserick & Co., 211 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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He RE’S a sample of the studies 
being made for prospective indus- 
tries in Alabama. 


Shown in this circle is a map 
of a typical community in Ala- 
bama and its surrounding area— 
one of many particularly suited 
to knitting and sewing industries. 
Within its 15 mile surrounding 
interviews held 
women residents by pre- 


environs, were 
with 
cinects to find how many would 
take jobs in a prospective knit- 
ting mill. 594 eagerly said “Yes!” 

Many of these women had 
never worked in industry. But 
they were from the same class of 
workers who have made such out 
standing production records in 
many other large Alabama textile 
establishments. Intelligent, quick 
to learn, anxious for employment, 
they will make good, too 


Many rural counties in Ala 
bama have practically no indus 
tries. In each of these counties 
within a radius of 20 miles of the 
largest town, from 500 to 3,000 
women are now available for tex- 
tile employment. 


Some mill soon will be entering 
areas—employing these 


If you would be 


these 
willing workers. 
first in the field in the most favor 
able location, come to Alabama 
now and look over these low-cost 
mill sites. Or write us to make a 


confidential, preliminary study 


wor vou 


Write Dept. T, Alabama State Chamber 


of Commerce, Montgomery 1, Ala. 


pe NWN 


STATE PLANNING BOARD 





Montgomery 5, Alabama 


ood 







FOR THE 
ASKING 


1. Wool shrinkage control with Lanset 
is the subject of technical bulletin No. 
766, announced by the Calco Chemical 
Division of American Cyanamid Co. The 
bulletin describes properties of a melamine 
resin and its application in the control of 
wool shrinkage. 


2. “Getting the Most from Winding", 
is the title of No. 47 of a series of folders 
being offered by Universal Winding Co. 
This folder deals with straight-belt drive, 
adjustment of traverse-frame stops, and a 
sensitive sizing gage. All of these items are 
in connection with the No. 50 winding 
machine. 


3. Painting for safety, efficiency, and out- 
put is discussed in a folder being offered 
by L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. A method of 
painting utilizing “productive” coloration 
for safety and increased output in a mill 
is described. 


4. General Limitation Order L-215, as 
amended Sept. 22, 1944, and dealing with 
priorities of textile machinery is dis 
cussed in the October issue of Davis & 
Furber News, published by Davis & Fur 
ber Machine Co. 


5. "Preserving Yarn Quality in the 
Carding Process," is the title of an ar- 
ticle appearing in the October issue of 
The Traveler, published by Victor Ring 
l'raveler Co. This article deals with many 
of the maintenance operations necessary in 
card rooms. 


6. “Infra-Red Ray," is the title of a book- 
let being offered by Red-Ray Mfg. Co. 
The use of infra-red rays in the textile in- 
dustry for such operations as singeing, 
tentering, drying, slashing, curing, etc., is 
covered in this booklet. 


7. A belt handbook is being offered by 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. This 74-page 
handbook on V-belts describes many in 
dustrial operations, as well as the operating 
advantages of V-belts, qualities to seek in 
the product, installation and care, sheaves, 
selection of WV-drive, and general infor- 
mation covering the whole field. 


8. Glycerine is discussed in a 32-page 
booklet offered by Glvcerine Producers As- 
sociation. This booklet, entitled “Nothing 
‘Takes the Place of Glycerine—1583 Ways 
to Use It,’ covers numerous uses for this 
product including those in the textile in- 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


BULLETINS 





READERS interested in literature re- 
viewed on this page may secure copies 
with time-saving coupon on page 1384, 
Mark what you want on it and send it 
to Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y., being sure to give 
your name and company connections, 


dustry. Various properties and equipment 
are also discussed. 


9. “What Shall Be the National Labor 
Policy?" is the title of an editorial book- 
let No. 100, being offered by Wonalancet 
Co. 


10. Ethyl cellulose is covered in two tech- 
nical booklets issued by Hercules Powder 
Co. The first booklet, “Ethyl Cellulose, 
Properties and Uses,” contains 48 pages 
devoted to technical information concem- 
ing this product. The second booklet 
entitled, “Ethyl Cellulose Formulations 
with Resins and Plasticizers,” has 24 pages 
of technical information devoted to tables, 
charts, graphs, and other data covering 
practical use of ethyl cellulose. 


11. The Merchandise Mart in Chicago 
is described in a booklet being offered 
by The Merchandise Mart. Facilities of- 
fered, and a list of the industries occupy: 
ing space in this building are mentioned. 


12. “Protect Your Motors from Inva- 
sion," is the title of an article appearing in 
the September issue of Allis-Chalmers 
Electrical Review published by Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. This article contains much 
information on the adequate protection 
of motors so as to reduce production in- 
terruptions. 


13. "What to Look for in Rayon Sizing," 
is the title of an article appearing in the 
October-November issue of The Houghton 
Line, published by E. F. Houghton & Co. 
This article contains numerous hints 00 
rayon sizing. 


14. "King Cotton Can Regain His 
Throne," is the title of an article appear: 
ing in For Instance, No. 2, published 
by American Cyanamid Co. All cotton 
manufacturers will be very much_ inter 
ested in reading this article. 


15. “Inside Information About Piping." 
is the title of a folder being offered by 
lube-Turns, Inc. The folder describes 
the advantages of welding fittings amt 
flanges in piping. 

16. A military fabric woven from * 


bestos-covered monel wire and used 1 


insulate Navy turbines is shown and de- 
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Installations like that shown above, used for Nylon tire 
cord, have contributed greatly to war production speed. 


190 , : . Designed for speed this REINER WARPER and CREEL have these features for 
9 efficiency and speed. 


red 
of: — ; BEAMER FEATURES 
ie Lia i (1) Constant thread speed. 
iy (2) Easy Doffing. 
va: 3) Direct Beam Drive, instead of friction drive. 
5 4) Slow Starting Speed, independent of warping speed. 
— 5) Controlled hardness or softness of the warp beam. 
uch CREEL FEATURES 
on HEART 


Overhead Magazine Delivery. 
OF THE WARPING OPERATION {2} al Sisal Contnnction 


(3) Suitable for Rayon or Cotton Cones. 


* This Mercury Thread Stop Motion is mot subject to corrosion or : i 
19: affected by lint—important for safe high speed warping. In a class (4) Movable Tension Gate for Balloon Control, for different 
the by itself as a stop motion—dependable, efficient and more effective. . k 
ton This motion can be applied to any standard creel. size packages. 


Co. Both Warper and Cree! can now be delivered without priorities 


on THE REINER LINE OF in limited quantities. 





Me TEXTILE EQUIPMENT yer ROBERT 
year r forty years it has represented the highest standards of quality —_ oes : ~ i — 
hed i performance. Included in the line are the following: see \ i ’ 
, E ‘ . 
tton Fashioned Hosiery Machines fr Pe 
iter o Heelers : 

ot Machines | 
ng," igh Speed Warping Machines (Full Width and Sectional) 
by agazine Creels 


ibes Creels 

and ‘hread Tensions (Counterbalanced and Disc) 
Loom Machines 

Raschel Machines 


1 t Automatic Embroidery Machines Ten minutes from N. Y. City, 4ist St. between 7th and 8th Aves. by Public Service Bus, 
a : 5 Se : : No. 67, via Lincoln Tunnel 
ae Automatic Bobbin Winding Machines for Embroidery and Quilting Four Trunk Telephone Lines 


Machines Union 7-0502 — 7-0503 — 7-0504 — 7-0505 
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Made from Yarns 
Dyed by GLOBE | 


The frock illustrated, was 























made by Devonshire, Jr., Inc. 








from an “Elgin” fabric of 








acetate and cotton yarns. 








package dyed by Globe. 





Globe is equipped to dye 





cotton, 





rayon, 


Aralac, nylon and novelty 


spun rayon, 

















yarns. 














For skein, package 


and warp dyeing— 


You Can Rely on Globe 


1865 1944 | 


FRANKFORD 
Phila. 24, Pa. 














FREE FOR THE ASKING 


scribed in Nickelsworth, No. 3, pub- 
lished by International Nickel Co. 

17. The twenty-first annual meeting of 
the AATCC, held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
is covered in the first issue of the Royce 
Reporter, published by Royce Chemical 
Co. The Reporter is planning to publish 
several times a year articles of interest to 
chemists and executives in the dyestuffs 
and textile industries. 


18. “War Films for War Workers,” is 
the title of a booklet offered by Industrial 
Incentive Division, Navy Department. 
This booklet, issued jointly by the Army 
and Navy, illustrates the methods being 
used successfully today in showing special 
battle-front films in thousands of war 
plants and labor unions throughout the 
country. 


19. Air-operated controllers are dis 
cussed in bulletin A-115, published by the 
Bristol Co. This bulletin gives detailed in- 
formation about instruments for the con- 
trol af temperature, pressure, vacuum, 
liquid level, humidity, and flow. 


20. Textile leathers are covered in a 
series of bulletins being offered by Graton 
& Knight Co. Each bulletin covers one 
major item in textile leathers. This series 
of bulletins cover pickers, check straps, 
and spindle straps. 


21. “The Scope of Sanitation," is the 
title of a 68-page catalog being offered by 
West Disinfecting Co. This catalog con- 





tains valuable information on the preven 
tion of occupational diseases, proper wash 
room and plant sanitation, and pest con 
trol. 


22. “Photoelectric pH Determ'na- 
tion," is the title of a bulletin No. 505 be 
ing offered by Photovolt Corp. It is ape 
out that pH determination may ob 
tained by the use of a colorimeter instead 
of the usual electrometric pH meter. 


23. Lubricating equipment of both 
portable and stationary types, pumps, valves 
and accessories are illustrated and described 
in a catalog being offered by Gray Co. In« 


24. Nylon bristles for shutiles are i! 
lustrated and described in Plastics Bulletin, 
No. 24, Vol. 6, issued by the Plastics 
Department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 


25. Private Enterprise, and the Role of 
Money, and Free Enterprise—How it May 
Be Unshackled, are the titles of two book 
lets being offered by Century Electric Co 
Both of these articles are by E. S. Pillsbury, 
president of the Century Electric Co. 


26. “The Role of Chemistry in the De- 
velopment of Textiles,” is the title of a 
leaflet, which reprints four of a series of 
advertisements run by  Burkart-Schier 
Chemical Co. This series deals with the 
development of various types of dyes, early 
methods of dyeing, and also outstanding 
pioneers in chemistry of textiles. 





PASTE IT ON A POSTCARD 


This mailing coupon is a convenient size to paste on a penny postcard. Circle 
the numbers of the catalogs you want which correspond to the numbers on the 
descriptive paragraphs. Fill out the coupon legibly and completely. Paste it 
on a postcard, or put it in an envelope if you prefer, and mail it to Textil 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Asking." 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
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World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


MAILING COUPON 


| have circled below the catalogs | want, as listed in your December "Free for the 


ret? 2 ht @ = 
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The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


A. Erland Goyette, Owner 


PETERBOROUGH NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Established 1831 


Noone’s Standard Roller Cloths 


Insist on Noone’s Standard Roller Cloths for your Spinning Rolls. Noone’s 
have been Standard since 1831. 


Results and costs are what count most. 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloth and be assured of a Strong Round uniform yarn, the 
best obtainable. Eventual cost, less than any other covering. 


Good spinning can always be obtained when Noone’s Roller Cloth is used, as it 
is the properly built Cloth,—has the correct cushion and consistency, and uniform 
gauge. 

Noone’s is best by test. 


Many materials have been used for Spinning Roll Covering in years past, 
but have eventually been discarded in favor of the dependable Woolen Roller 
Cloth and Leather. 


Do not be misled, put your faith in the good Old American Products: 
Noone’s Roller Cloth and Leather. If in doubt, allow us to demonstrate the 
superiority of our Roller Cloth and a leather cot. 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, Noone’s Clearer Cl-" “ 


Noone’s are the Pioneers in Mechanical Cloth Manufacturing in Ar tis 
esierica. 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPA®*”™ 
Selling Agents a* 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Mane” 


105 Washington Street eer 
I Boston, Mass. 


= 


‘ 
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The 4 inch’ 
“Bottleneck’ 


that can block a 
whole mill's output 


YOUR SUCCESS in processing 
bales of fiber into bolts of cloth as 
fast as expected today can be 
stymied by a very little thing... 
the wrong traveler. 


BOTTLENECK or PRODUCTION- 
BOOSTER? The traveler can be 
either. Assuming equipment is in 
proper condition, if the traveler is 
wrong, the flow of work through 
the mill will be slowed up at the 
spinning or twisting. Production 
will lag, quality will suffer, and 
help will drift away. If the traveler 
is right, you can meet output 
schedules, cut down waste, and 
hold the help you need so badly. 


THERE'S A MAN WHO KNOWS 
plenty about choosing travelers. 
He's ready to add his “know-how” 
to yours whenever you need it. 
He's the Victor Service Engineer. 
Whatever fiber you are spinning 
(including the newest synthetic) 
you'll find his information up-to- 
the-minute, and the Victor Traveler 
he recommends right. Write, wire, 
or phone. 


*or whatever your travelers measure 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson Street Providence, R. |. 
P. ©. Box 1318 
GASTONIA, N.C. 
173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. 247 


VICTOR 


Despite Decline in Workers, Tire Cord 
Output Gains. Improved labor utili- 
zation has effected an increased pro- 
duction of tire cord and fabric despite 
a slight but steady decline in employ- 
ment. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion has reported that during August 
the output of rayon cords for tires was 
increased by 2,800,000 Ib. to 10,900.- 
000 lb., and cotton production for the 
same purpose was increased by 2,000,- 
000 Ib. to 19,100,000 Ib. Nylon fell 
off 200,000 Ib. to a total of 600,000 Ib. 
Employment in 30 tire cord and 
twisting plants was 33,900, off 2%. 
The industry will require 5500 addi- 
tional workers by next March if the 
production goal of 31,300,000 lbs. a 
month, beginning in December, is to 
be realized. Ten of the principal 
rayon plants producing high-tenacity 
rayon yarn had 27,425 employees on 
Sept. 1; will need 2900 more by next 
March. 


Maid of Cotton Contest. Plans for 
the seventh annual Maid of Cotton 


| contest have been announced by the 
| National Cotton Council, sponsors of 


the event along with the Memphis 


| Cotton Carnival Association and the 


| National Power Show. 


cotton exchanges of Memphis, New 
Orleans and New York. The winner 
will be chosen ‘Tuesday, Feb. 6, in 
Memphis, and shortly thereafter will 
begin a 90-day tour of the major cities 
of America. 


Power plant 
equipment for industry’s immediate 
needs was the theme of the 16th Na- 
tional Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering, which was held 
in Madison Square Garden, New York, 
Nov. 27 to Dec. 2, coincident with the 
dates of a number of engineering 
society meetings. A great variety of 
highly scientific instruments were 
shown for measuring and recording 
pressures, temperatures, liquid level, 
and flow. New developments in metal- 
lurgy have prodiced alloys using avail- 
able minerals and producing stronger 
products without changes in design. 
Another recent development, reflected 


by a large group of exhibits, is-the in- 
creased use of lighter machine tools 
on production work, making for both 
speed and accuracy. 


Pretermination Settlements. An ail- 
inclusive pretermination agreement 
has been entered into between the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot and 
the Botany Worsted Mills of Passaic, 
N. J., it was announced by Brigadier 
General Roland Walsh, Commanding 
General of the Depot. The pretermi- 
nation settlement, which has been in 
negotiation for several months, covers 
all questions that might arise should 
the Quartermaster Corps terminate 
one of the war contracts which the 
Botany Mills presently hold. 


Half-Million Dollar Building. At a meet- 
ing of the Textile Operating Execu- 
tives of Georgia Nov. 25 at Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., 
Col. Blake R. VanLeer, president of 
the school, announced that a new 
$450,000 textile building is now being 
designed by the architects and will 
constitute the school’s first post-war 
project. Graduate work will be car- 
ried on in textile courses and every 
effort made to cooperate closely and 
efficiently with the industry. Other 
speakers were: T. M. Forbes, executive 
vice-pres., Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, who discussed 
policies and procedures of WLB,; 
Thos. Quigley, of WMC, and Grady 
Bradshaw, personnel director, West 
Point Mfg. Co. S. W. Hempstead, 
general manager Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, was elected general chair- 
man for the coming year. 


Urges Wise Taxation. ‘Tax measures 
“of an exceedingly wise nature” are 
necessary if Canadian industry is to 
have the finance to equip itself for 
post-war employment and compe- 
tition, Hugh Lawson, president of the 
Canadian Woolen & Knit Goods 
Manufacturers Association, said in a 
speech delivered at the 22nd annual 
meeting of the association in Toronto, 
Nov. 22. 


Towels Upped 9.18%. OPA granted a 
lift in price ceilings on towels amount- 
ing to 9.18% under the Bankhead 
Amendment. The formula used for 
the calculation has met general protest 
from the industry. 


Perhaps Textile Show Next Fall. 
The Textile Hall Corp., Greenville, 
S. C., is making plans to be ready for 
a textile show in the fall of 1945 pro- 
viding that the war is over early 
enough and that permission can be 
obtained from the agencies such as the 
ODT to allow the show to be held. 
W. G. Sirrine, president of the corpo 
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Factoring 


CAN SOLVE 


POST WAR |) waar wappens ose « sone 
PROBLEMS || wreceeae™ 


@ A simple touch of a handwheel (or automatic con- 














trol) and your operator has ANY SPEED aT His Com- 
fe te MAND—even to a fraction of an r.p.m. @ PRODUCTION 
Is INCREASED. Often what a machine can do is simply 
Credit checking will become | a matter of its operation at the correct speed. Speeds 
are changed without stopping machine—time is saved. 
more and more difficult after @ Unir Costs ARE LowERED. Adjust speeds to equal 
the wer due to changing eco- | skill of operators—change in materials, and costly 
rejects are reduced to a minimum. @ FINISHED UNITs 
nomic conditions. ARE IMPROVED IN QUALITY. Production flows smoothly 
when machines can operate at the right speed at the 
Likewise the need for more ] right time. Our engineers are constantly working with 
| companies to solve their speed-control problems. This is 
working capital to increase | our specialty. It has been for more than 45 years. Tell us 





production and seles in order your problem. No obligation. Lewellen Manufacturing 


Co., Columbus, Indiana. 
to meet competition will be 











necessary. 


With ninety years of service to 
Manufacturers, Merchants and 


Selling Agents, we offer a plan 





to relieve credit and financial 


worries. 


be 


James Talcott, Inc. 
1854 FACTORS 1944 


225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Southern Correspondent: Clarence Knowles 
423 Citizens & Southern Nat. Bank Bldg. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


ration, feels that textile equipment 
manufacturers should get together a 
textile exposition to benefit textile 
executives by bringing them up-to-date 
on new equipment and accessories, at 
the earliest practicable date. 


Considers MPR-127 Protests. Protests 
over inequities in the reissued MPR- 
127 came from many converters last 
month. J. F. Brownlee, OPA Deputy 
Administrator, indicated to the Textile 
Fabrics Association and Textile Dis- 
tributors Institute that he would give 
attention to consolidated recom- 
mendations which they might submit. 


Thread Institute Meets. The Cotton 
Uhread Institute held its 11th annual 
meeting Dec. 14. The general session 
was addressed by Josef Pollack, chair- 
man of the board. A forum period 
was held with discussion led by P. S. 
Howe, Jr., president of American 
"hread Co. 


Overseers Meet. The 6lst annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Woolen & Worsted Overseers was 
held in Boston, Nov. 18. The group 
elected 48 active and 4 associate mem- 
bers, and received application from 45 
additional members and 3 associates, 
Eugene Tatro of Manchester, N. H. 
was elected president. William Liske 
was elected third vice-president, the 
only contested office. A conference 
between this association and represen 
tatives of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers was planned. 


Statistics for Felt Industry. Hugo 
Boeddinghaus, who recently resigned 
from the ‘Textile, Clothing and 
Leather Bureau of WPB to resume his 
duties as vice president of the Ameti- 
can Felt Co., has lately conferred with 
Maxwell R. Conklin and Edmund R. 
Young of the Bureau of Census at 
Washington, on the matter of statistics 
for the felt industry. Mr. Boedding- 
laus agreed that it was important that 
ill members of the industry file the in- 
formation that the Bureau of Census 
will require when census figures are 
being collected. 


Postwar Growth for Lace. Increased 
lemand for American lace after the 
var was predicted by Lewis Bestwick, 
1 weaver in this field for over 35 vears, 
at a gathering of over 200 lace mill 
operatives at Coventry, R. I., on Nov. 
18. Mr. Bestwick was master of cere- 
monies at the dedication of a 75-star 
service flag honoring lace workers now 
in the armed forces. It was brought 
out that there were onlv 12 lace ma 
chines in the Pawtuxet Valley 34 vears 
igo compared with 123 today. 
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Rates Cotton First for Insulation. 
E. H. Omohundro of the Cotton and 
Fiber Branch, Office of Distribution, 
War Food Administration, in a new 
44-page book, analyzes for home own- 
ers and builders the comparative quali- 
ties of eleven types of commercial 
insulation. Mr. Omohundro’s analy- 
sis, based on tests, rates cotton as the 
No. 1 commercial insulation available. 


Products of Tomorrow. Chicago's 
Coliseum will he the scene next spring 
of the “Products-of-Tomorrow § Ex- 
position” and already space is being 
contracted for by manufacturers who 
have their peacetime production ready 
for presentation. 


Institute Buys Property from Callaway. 
Callaway Institute, Inc., LaGrange, 
Ga., has purchased the building it has 
leased from Callaway Mills since the 
formation of the Institute early in 
1943. The purchase, which was a 
cash transaction, includes also all of 
the equipment, machinery and other 
facilities in the institute building. 


Rayon Production. United States pro- 
duction of rayon in 1944 will approxi- 
mate 715,000,000 Ib., setting a new 
production record for the industry, 
according to William C. Appleton, 
president, American Viscose Corp. 
This volume compares with an output 
of 663,000,000 Ib. in 1943 and 633,- 
000,000 Ib. in 1942. The increase over 
last vear’s output is 8%. 


Fabrics Featured in Television. Fabrics 
were featured as a major part of the 
program devoted to “Fashions of the 
Times” in a CBS television broadcast 
based on the recent presentation by 
the New York Times. Stressing the 
importance of good fabric as the re- 
quirement of good fashion, Virginia 
Pope, of the Times, called upon var- 
ious designers to demonstrate the facil 
itv of fabric manipulation. 


Vinyon-E for Medical Use. The Medica! 
Dept.. U. S. Army, has ordered 
additional elastic bandages made of 
Vinvon-F. One of the chief ad 
vantages of these bandages is_ that 
they maintain even elastic pressure. 





H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Philadelphia, on Dec. 7 purchased THE 
TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY CO., 
Providence, R. |. The plant at Providence 
will be continued in operation as a Division 
of the Butterworth organization under the 
management of Edward Wharmby who, for 
many years, has been associated with the 
purchased company. 
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TOLHURSTS have proven themselves time and again the 
fastest, most efficient extractors in the textile field. For every 


need, for every material, the right Tolhurst will do it better 
and faster. 





TOLHURST "“SUPREX"—For cotton raw stock this 48” ex- 
tractor has proven its worth, in speed of extraction, economy 
and production. Smooth, efficient operation is assured by 
“SUPREX™ suspension principle. Higher rotational speeds 
mean quicker and greater extraction. Timer control elimin- 
ates guessing when load is finished. 


mm TOLHURST "CENTER-SLUNG” 
7 Every feature of the 
“CENTER-SLUNG”™ has 
been designed to produce 
greater volume in shorter 
time. Unexcelled for un- 
derwear, tubing, hosiery 
and other fabrics. The 

exclusive center-of-gravity 
basket suspension enables this machine to handle unbalanced 
loads and assures smooth operation. Available in 40”, 48” 
60”, 72” basket sizes. 


TOLHURST “SOLID CURB" 
Designed for rapid handling of 
small loads, the Tolhurst “SOLID 
CURB” Extractor is ideal for yarn, 
hosiery and other textiles. Motor 
drive. Basket sizes 20” and 30” 


White for detailed literature 
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AND METALS, INC. 


EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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oFits In Where Other 
Bearings Can’t Be Used 


A split bearing is nothing new. Probably the 
first sleeve bearings ever used were split bearings. 
But it took man a few centuries to discover that 
ball and roller bearings could also be split by a 
patented process. 

These Split bearings, because of their divisible 
races, are easy to fit on crankshafts, gear clusters, 
compressors, shaft flanges, accessory drives, con- 
necting rods and other places where solid-race 
bearings cannot be used. 

Split Bearings will deliver the same perform- 
ance you get from a solid race bearing plus the 
fact that it is divisible. It is manufactured to 
A.B.E.C. 1 tolerance, a guarantee of efficient, long- 
life performance —ball or roller, in radial or 
thrust type. 

Split Ball Bearings are 
held together with spe- 
cial taper-head screws. 
To divide bearing, un- 
screw with socket-head 
wrench, Divisible races 
permit assembly where 
solid-race bearings 
can’t be used. 


*‘DIVISIBLE RACE BEARINGS: 


{ 2 
SPLIT BALLBEARING CORPORATION 
ay LEBANON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. U.S. A. 
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* Copr. 1944 Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


reasons why 
you should 


DESIZE WITH 
EXSIZE* 


*EXSIZE, 


the standard enzyme desizer 


Safe, even for the sheerest fabrics. 
Contains no harsh alkalis or chemicals. 
Gentle, thorough action. Cannot 
weaken cloth. 


Works evenly and rapidly. Leaves 
materials soft, elastic, and supple— 


with good “hand.” 


Easily handled and stored. Simple to 
prepare and use. Keeps well in cool 
storage. 


Uniform results. Never does a spotty 
job. Turns out same clean, absorbent 
fabrics every day. 


Does an effective job of desizing at 
very low cost. 


Use our laboratories for your tests. No 
obligation. Or, if you prefer, a trained 
Pabst field man will gladly work with 
you in your own mill. Write for our free 


booklet. 


Pabst Sales Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Company, 
Greenville, S. C. 
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NEWS ABOUT 


L. H. Gilmer Co., Philadel 
phia, Pa., has been acquired by 
U. S. Rubber Co., and will 
hereafter operate as the L. H 
Gilmer Co., Division of thc 
United States Rubber Co. J. S 
Krauss, Gilmer president, will 
remain in active management. 


Aralac, Inc., Taftville, 
Conn., has increased produc- 
tion of Aralac to 30,000 Ib. 
daily over the last year. 


John A. McPherson Co., 
Greenville, S. C., which has 
been organized by John A. Mc 
Pherson, one of the original 
partners in the firm of J. E. 
Sirrine & Co. and its chief en 
gineer until his resignation in 
1943, will supply engineering 
service to the textile and the 
pulp and paper industries. Mr. 
McPherson has associated with 
him other engineering firms 
that will permit the design and 
execution of any type of plant 
for those industries. His asso- 
ciate connections are the Six 
Associates, Inc., architects and 
engineers, Asheville, N. C., and 
Peter F. Loftus, consulting en- 
gineers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atwood Machine Co., Ston- 
ington, Conn.—R. F. Lenihan, 
long-identified with Atwood’s 
export sales, is now in South 
America on another trip to 
cover that continent’s textile 
industries. 


E. Bowers Ayres, Jr. 


P. Kay Schwartz 


WILLIAM L. PAULHAMOUS, 
associated with The Atwood 
Machine Co., Stonington, Conn., 
for the last 14 years, has re- 
sumed his duties with the sales 
department after a temporary 
transfer for the purpose of re- 
organizing Atwood's personne! 
department fo meet the extreme 
demands of war production. He 
is in charge of Atwood's sales 
in New England and New York. 


Union Special Machine Co., 
Chicago, has transferred Walter 
E. LeRoy, manager of its Cin- 
cinnati office since 1922, to be 
manager of the Atlanta office. 
Z. X. Bennett has been made 
assistant manager at Atlanta. 


Walter S. Corson 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC.., Philadelphia, have named E. Bowers 
Ayres, Jr., and P. Kay Schwartz as vice presidents, and Walter S. 
Corson as treasurer. Mr. Ayers, who joined the firm in 1924, has been 
o director of the company since 1928. He assumes the position of 
vice president in charge of purchases. Mr. Schwartz, son of Walter M. 
Schwartz, Sr., president of the firm, began his work for the company 
as an apprentice in 1931, has been a director since 1939, and as o 
vice president his efforts are expected to be devoted mostly to the 
work of the Proctor Electric Co., at least for the immediate future. 
Mr. Corson, who was also elected a director of the company, joined 
the accounting department in February, 1944. F. E. Schermerhorn, 
who has been secretary and treasurer for a number of years, will 
continue as secretary. 
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Rotary Pressure Joints 








with JOHNSON 





HEN you're looking for ways to ease today’s 

“Help Wanted” problem, it will pay to check 
into your stuffing boxes or steam fits. They demand a 
lot of care and attention—for inspecting, servicing and, 
too frequently, for replacing parts worn rapidly by 
misalignment. 


With Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints you save these 
precious hours of labor for more productive work, be- 
cause the Johnson Joint is completely packless, self-oil- 
ing, self-adjusting and even self,aligning. You save also 
the production time that is wasted when machines are 
shut down for stuffing box repair. And with the Johnson 
Joint you have a simpler, easier way to provide modern, 
more efficient methods of syphon roll drainage. 


For today’s big task these production boosting benefits 
of the Johnson Joint are of first importance. Don’t over- 
look, however, the savings in dollars and cents—in re- 
duced maintenance and longer life—which can quickly 
pay the cost of change-over. Make that your final reason 
for joining the hundreds of Johnson Joint users. 


TODAY'S WAY TO SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 


@ Nipple (1) fastened to roll. 
Sliding collar (2) keyed to 
nipple. Carbon graphite seal ring 
(3) and bearing ring (4) which 
eliminate oiling and packing. 
Spring (5) is for initial seating 
only; joint is actually pressure 
sealed when in operation. 


Write for full information 
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‘The Johnson Corporation 


814 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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pe onetime 


SHIPPING PACKS 
PROTECTED BY 


AUME 


...are “Bound to Get There” 


With the nation’s shipping 

rooms as their laboratory... 

and its far-flung war fronts 

as merciless proving grounds 

. Acme engineers, in co- 

operation with the armed 

= forces, have helped devise 

methods of scientific package reinforce- 

ment which will give shippers greater 
assurance of safe deliveries. 

Evidence of Acme Steelstrap per- 
formance is found everywhere at home 
and abroad—on cases, cartons and 
crates; on bales, boxes and skid loads; 
in freight cars, ships’ holds, and aboard 
air freight carriers. 

When the war is ended, Acme engi- 
neers, and Doc Steelstrap .. . their 
ambassador of efficiency . . . will be 
ready with many new, proved ideas of 
better protection for your post-war 
business. 


ACME STEEL CO. 









































Humidifiers or Humidification 


Where desperate need for moisture 
exists, anything labeled “humidifier’’ can 
hardly failto help. Thus ““humidifiers’’ some- 
times get more credit than they deserve. 


Mysterious looking objects delivering 
moisture and humidification have little in 
common. Humidification reckons with many 
the changing demand of the 
seasons, of each day, or hour, or minute. 
It includes peculiarities of plant, processes 
and product. Finally, it aims at more and 
better production. 


things; 


Yes, ‘“humidifiers’’ may help. Genuine 
humidification produces astounding results. 


No piping changes. The ~ 
Turbomatic interchangeable ~_ ~ 
with earlier and other models. ~ oe 
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Parks-Cramer Company 





' i | 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 





Allen E. Brauch has been 
made manager at Cincinnati, 
and William G. Booth, for 
merly of St. Louis, has been 
appointed manager of the prod- 
uct application division. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has ap 
pointed R. W. Davis as general 
manager of its Norwood, Ohio, 
works. Allis-Chalmers has also 
appointed A. J. Schmitz, for 
merly manager at Seattle, as 
Pacific regional manager. 


Interchemical Corp., New 
York, has added John Simonds 
to its sales promotion depart 
ment. Mr. Simonds, formerly 
an account executive at Mc 
Cann-Erickson agency, will as 
sist George Welp, director of 
advertising and sales promo 
tion. 


Brown Instrument Co., Phil- 
adelphia, gave an electronic 
precision industrial instruments 
demonstration on Dec. § in St. 
Louis including two Walt Dis 
ney animated films on_ basi 
electronics and electricity. The 
films have been released by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu 
lator Co. of which Brown com 
pany is a division. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has recalled 
Clarence M. Brown, Philadel 
phia attorney, to become chair 
man of the board to succeed 
the late H. S. Wherrett. Le 
land Hazard, general counsel, 
was elected vice _ president: 
IH. B. Higgins, president. was 
named chairman of the execu 
tive committee; H. B. Brown. 
secretary, was elected to the 
board. ‘The company has rc 
cently adopted a new official 
insignia consisting of the letters 
PPG interlocked, in order to 
facilitate the ready recognition 


NEWS ABOUT SUPPLIERS 


i ———————————— 


JEFFREY B. HENRIQUES, who 
has been appointed by Arnold, 
Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
R. 1., as vice president in 
charge of purchasing and sales 
for Arnold-Hoffman Co.'s new 
industrial chemical sales divi- 
sion, which will soon open offices 
in the Empire Stote Building, 
New York. Mr. Henriques has 
been general purchasing agent 


for the United Merchants & 
Manufacturers Management 
Corp. 


of its many paint, glass, brush, 
chemical and plastic products 
The company during Novem 
ber announced plans for a 
$700,000 addition to produc 
tion facilities at its Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, window-glass plant. 


Multiple V-Belt Drive As- 
sociation, Chicago, has clected 
Walter A. Mever, Allis-Chalm- 
ers manager of dealer sales, as 
president for the coming year. 
William D. Hammerstadt, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is vice-presi- 
dent, and A. B. Anderson, Chi 
cago, Ill., secretarv-treasurer 


Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Co., New York, has appointed 
Fritz Von Bergen to its tech- 
nical service division. David C. 
Kirk and Frank D. Nichols have 
been appointed to Westvaco’s 
sales division. ‘The company has 








KAUMAGRAPH CO., Wilmington, Del., was recently honored by 
participating in the weekly radio program, "Salute to Uncle Sam's 


Industries’ sponsored by the 


Navy 


in conjunction with Station 


WCAU, Philadelphia. Shown above are those who took part in this 


program. 


Left to right: Eugene Woznicki, photographer, Kauma- 


groph's lithographic department; Frank Shaefer, foreman of KTD 
Press Operations; Mrs. Jean Lugannani, stock clerk; John Egan, 
announcer for WCAU; Trowbridge Marston, president, Kaumagraph 
Co.; Stanley J. Raczpowski, Marine veteran of South Pacific war 


theater. 
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Proved Fungus 
Resistant by 


FUNGUS TEST ING y 
AND 


Dark, dingy walls cut down 





efficiency Rusty, neglected 
equipment increases depreci- 


ALL IN \| COMPACT UNIT| fa eidisiunitehbaaidned 
fungus play havoc generally. 








* This is the REEVEs Motodrive. It is a complete, stream- | The Damp-Tex system. was 
pe lined variable speed power plant consisting of constant | created for the plant where 
ar. speed motor—any standard make—variable speed mech- | the presence of moisture, 
: anism, and gear reducer. Installed on any production heat and other unusual con- 
hi machine, it provides highly efficient driving power at ditions hinders proper sur- i 
variable speeds—not just a few step-speeds, but any speed face maintenance. Over 4,000 Ss 
. between predetermined limits. . .. The Motodrive is one plants have discovered a 
hb. unit in a complete line built by REEvEs. So important are superiorities, Write for our “| 
¢ these variable speed units to manufacturing and finishing cote olfec. 2 Sg 
wi processes that they are standardly furnished on most Proved tactic 
1as leading makes of textile machines. Easily installed on | & , * os 


machines in service. Send for copy of new Catalog W.435. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY ¢ COLUMBUS, INDIANA | 


Recognized Leader in the Specialized Field of Speed Control Engineering 





VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION VARI-SPEED MOTOR PULLEY MOTODRIVE combines motor, | 
for providing infinite, accu- converts any standard con- speed varying mechanism | 
rate speed flexibility over stant speed motor to a vari- and reduction gears in single 
wide range, 2:1 to 16:1 incl. able speed drive. unit, Speed ratios 2:1 to 6:1. 


AS UOC) 
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Canadien Manutacturer—Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada. 
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jee - traditional color with a 


postwar fashion significance! 
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Smart, serviceable Navy Blue is today’s 
tashionable color for Sailors, Waves and 
Spars. This traditional color will gain 
added importance in postwar fashions, its 
popular smartness will be heightened by 
the beauty and color fastness of true blue 
Navy Blue 

Helpful in the preparation of true bluc 
Azo dyes for Navy Blue is SOLVAY 
SODIUM NITRITE. This pure, free- 
flowing crystal of U.S.P. quality is espe- 
cially suited for manufacturing dyes and 
tor textile dyeing. 

For true blue dyes and dyeing — specify 
SOLVAY SODIUM NITRITE and be 


sure of results! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Producta Manufactured by 
The Solvay Procesa Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: ————— 


Charlotte Chicago 
Detroit »« New Orleans - 
+ Pittsburgh + St. Louis 


Loston 
Cleveland + 
Vhiladelphia 


Cincinnati 
New York 
+ Syracuse 
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NEWS ABOUT SUPPLIERS 


also named Warren R. Phil- 
brook, formerly manager of its 
Carteret, N. J., plant, to be in 
dustrial relations director for all 
Westvaco plants. Fred S. 
Rooney, previously assistant to 
the vice president of opera- 
tions, has been made acting 
manager at Carteret. 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New 
York, has elected Don M. 
Hawley as vice president in 
charge of sales for all Stein- 
Hall companies in the country. 
He is a director of the New 
York company and_= general 
manager of Stein, Hall Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. Robert M. Stein, 
secretary of the New York com- 
pany, has been elected vice- 
president. L. F. Turnbull, H. 
R. Barnett, J. A. Lowander and 
H. M. Johaston, product man- 
agers, have been elected assist- 
ant vice-presidents. 


Engineering Contractors, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga.—I. B. Kagey 
and Charles B. Smoot, for- 
merly branch manager and 
chief engineer, respectively, of 
Atlanta branch, Carrier Corp., 
have recently joined Enginecr- 
ing Contractors, Inc., as _part- 
ners. This firm handles air 
conditioning, process refrigera- 
tion, cold storage and _ ice 
plants. 


Tesco Chemical Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., is building a new 
and modern plant on North- 
side Drive, adjacent to S. A. L. 
Railway. It expects to double 
present output. Tesco manu- 
factures textile specialties. Of- 
ficers are: T. E. Schneider, 
pres.; J. F. Walsh, sales man- 
ager; Lee L. Baker, research 
manager. 


Comprehensive Fabrics, Inc., 
New York, has named John H. 
Miller as manager of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion. Com- 
prehensive Fabrics, Inc. are 
distributors of Koroseal, the B. 
F. Goodrich _ polyvinyl-resin 
synthetic. 


American Railway Express, 
Air Express Division, New 
York, recently marked the 25th 
anniversary of the first full- 
scale air express flight which 
left Mitchel Field, Long Island, 
on Nov. 14, 1919 with cargo 
for Chicago. 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has made its Atlanta 
branch office the Atlanta dis- 
trict office with C. V. Fenn, in 
charge as district manager. The 
territory covers six southwestern 
states, 


JAMES W. COREY, who has 
been elected president of Re- 
liance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, succeed- 
ing Clarence L. Collens, for 37 
years president, who was 
elected fo the newly-created 
post of chairman of the board. 
Mr. Corey has been sales vice 
president since 1940, 


Chemical Processing Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., has added 
W. C. Gibson to its staff. Mr. 
Gibson was formerly with 
Stodghill Chemical Co., At- 
lanta, Ga, 


Grinnell Corp., Providence, 
R. I.—Llewellyn W. Jones has 
retired as treasurer after having 
served the organization for 53 
years. C. H. Rison, assistant 
treasurer, succeeds him. 


United States Rubber Co., 
New York, has developed an 
extruded thread of synthetic 
rubber which retains elasticit) 
through repeated washings and 
flexings. This is now being 
made in the cream color re 
quired for corset fabrics as well 
as black for other uses. This 
material makes possible the re 
sumption of manufacture of 
“Lastex.”’ 


Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has elected David M. Salsbury 
as vice president and general 
manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co. 


EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., have 
appointed F. H. Weismuller 4s 
director of sales of the Pig: 
ments Department, of which 
he was formerly production 
manager. He succeeds John F. 
Daley, recently made general 
manager of the department. I. 
H. Ernst, manager of the Du 
Pont rayon plant at Old Hick 
ory, Tenn., has been made 
assistant production director of 
the Rayon Division, reporting 
to Arlington Kunsman, director 
of rayon production. Mr. 
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SPEED UP REMOVAL 


OF CONDENSATE AND AIR 
... WITH NO FLASH LOSS 


SAVINGS The Cochrane- 
IN TIME— CcC-8 High-Pres- 

sure System of 
IN FUEL Condensate Return 
AND IN- is a remarkable 
CREASED new system of 
PRODUC- oe conden- 

sate from process 
TION ARE equipment and re- 
AMAZING turning it free of 


entrained air and 
gases, to the boil- 
er, without 
flash loss — 
pressure and 
temperature 

are close to that of the steam when leav- 

ing the boiler. Savings and increase in 
production are amazing. Ask for details 
or write for publication 3025. 


Cochrane Corporation 
3116 N. (7th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 












SYSTEM OF 
HIGH PRESSURE 


CONDENSATE 
RETURN 











INDISPENSABLE 


FOR 


CONTROLLING 


AND 


INCREASING PRODUCTION 


Every textile plant can benefit through the use of Jones 
Tachometers. Used for checking RPM; provides in- 
stantaneous and continuous check on operating speeds of 
rollers, shafts and other rotating parts; indicates shaft 
RPM, feet per minute, total output and other essential 
production information. Allows machines to run at peak 
productive rate safely. Speeds changeovers to different 
types of production. 


Jones Portable Hand Tachometers are continuous indi- 
cating, centrifugal movement, with guaranteed calibration. 
Lightweight, heavy-duty. Multi-range tachometer complete 
with 4” extension rod, convex and concave rubber tips, 
12” circ. peripheral disc, centerpunch and carrying case 

- $60 FOB Stamford, Conn. Single range portables 
Write for specifica- 


available in wide variety of ranges. 
tions. 


JONES FIXED TEXTILE TACHOMETERS 


Jones Fixel Textile Tachometers for perma- 
nent installations are continuous indicating 
over full-scale uniform 360° dial. Heavy 
duty, wide variety of ranges, and special 
dial indications, Specifications and prices 
upon request. 


JONES MOTROLA 


437 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
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LOAD AND UNLOAD 
TRUCKS FASTER, EASIER, 
SAFER AT ¥3 THE COST 


@ SAVES MANPOWER—One man now does what 3 or more 
formerly did. And one man... 
@ CUTS LOADING AND UNLOADING TIME—Trucks are 
loaded and unloaded faster; keeps them on the move. Also... 
@® REDUCES PERSONNEL ACCIDENTS—Loads are lifted 
to body or lowered to ground by powerful hydraulic hoist 
mechanism controlled by one convenient lever. And .. . 
@ HELPS PREVENT ACCIDENTAL DAMAGE TO 
VALUABLE MERCHANDISE—No skids, chains, or cables 
to break or slip. Minimizes your 
damage losses. 


WRITE TODAY — for the attrac- 


tive, illustrated brochure which 
explains completely all details: 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT T-1 
6 
<= 3 Men Required to Load Truck 







On Easy — Raise Load With Power — Off Easy 


ANTHONY COMPANY 


vy 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


Throwsters 
Of Yarns 


FOR THE HOSIERY TRADE 


Quality Products for Fifty Years 


We take pride in the fact that we 
were pioneers in the practical appli- 
cation of *Avconit in the sizing and 


processing of high twist Rayon yarns. 


Our processing results in maximum 
production with a minimum of sec- 


onds and waste. 


We are prepared to process your 


yarns to best meet your particular 
needs. 


For best results have your yarns 


processed the “Avconit way by 


HEINEMAN 


2701 Armitage Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 
123 So. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. P. Murphy, 
813 Guilford Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


C. D. Gott Company, 
3303 Brainerd Road, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


*Trade Mark 
American Viscose Corp. 
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NEWS OF SUPPLIERS 


Emst will be succeeded at the 
Old Hickory plant by E. E. 
Swensson, until recently on 
special assignment with the Ex- 
plosives Department. Andrew 
E. Buchanan, Jr., has been 
appointed assistant manager of 
Du Pont’s Rayon Technical 
Division succeeding Dr. G. W. 
Filson, who was appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Rayon 
Division several weeks ago. 
Robert G. Potter, district sales 
manager at Philadelphia since 
1941 for the Rayon Division, 
will be transferred to Wilming- 
ton as manager of staple sales. 
He will be succeeded by D. L. 
Lewis, Jr., transferred from che 
Explosives Division Nov. 1. 
T. K. Woods, transferred from 
the Cellophane Division, will 
be in charge of district sales 
for rayon staple at New York. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., New York, has appointed 
Richard §. Johnson as research 
engineer on the staff of chief 
engineer, Charles S. Schroeder, 
of the Philadelphia Division. 
Mr. Johnson was for ten years 
chief engineer of International 
Chain Co., York, Pa. 


United States Testing Co., 
Inc., Hoboken, N. J., on Nov. 
15 opened q branch office at 
286 Congress Street, Boston 
10, Mass., which will handle 
transit shipments of yarn, in- 
cluding the quantity testing of 
woolen and worsted yarns. 
Laboratories have been built to 
handle diversified chemical and 
physical tests on textiles and 
other materials. J. K. McWil- 
liam will have general super- 
vision of the Boston branch, 
and H. M. Block is Boston 
manager in charge of oper- 
ations. 


Celanese Corp. of America, 
New York, has changed the 
name of the selling organiza- 
tion for its plastics products 
from Celanese Celluloid Corp. 
to Celanese Plastics Corp. 


Apex Chemical Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has appointed Sid- 
ney M. Weinstein as director 
of research and technical ad- 
visor to its planning board. 


American Resinous Chemi- 
cals Corp., Boston, Mass., has 
opened a new pilot plant and 
additional research laboratories 
for investigation of monomer 
polymerization to produce new 
resins, and to coordinate de- 
velopments in synthetics for 
paint, plastics, paper, textiles, 
leather and specialty rubbers. 


P. S. DICKEY, who hes been 
appointed chief engineer for 
Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. He was formerly research 
engineer. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., has elected 
Felix N. Williams, general 
manager of its Plastics Division 
at Springfield, Mass., to be a 


vice president of the compan 


Bakelite Corp., New York, 
unit of Union Carbide & Car 
bon Corp., has appointed Gil- 
bert Shaw as manager of vinyl- 
ite calendering and molding 
materials division, Thermo 
plastic Department, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 


Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has expanded 
its Sales Engineering & De 
velopment Division by appoint: 
ing three men to head up 
special activities. Frank Jardine, 
who has been in charge of de- 
velopment work in Cleveland, 
has been given the title of 
manager of development di- 
vision, Cleveland branch. John 
R. Willard has been placed in 
charge of the Sales Develop- 
ment Division at New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. B. J. Fletcher has 
been appointed chief engineer 
of the New Kensington Branch. 


Iron & Steel Products, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., have appointed 
David Newhall as vice presi- 
dent in charge of the New York 
district. 


Sherman & Associates, New 
York, have appointed Otto 
Engelhard, formerly in charge 
of their tool designing, to be 
in charge of design and de- 
velopment of textile machinery 
for postwar. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Co., 
Chicago, has appointed Ralph 
Spang as sales representative in 
the territory covering North 
Carolina and Virginia. He will 
make his home in Greensboro, 
N. C. 
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YOUR SHIPMENTS ARE IMPORTANT 


CLEAR—EASILY READ—PERMANENT STENCILED 
ADDRESSED SHIPMENTS move thru the Shipping Room 
faster and are speeded all along in transit. 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY FOUNTAIN STENCIL BRUSH 
—features: button type ink control—ink capacity for a 
1,200 to 1,500 addresses—positively will not food, clog, b 
smear, or (uleepundaauelis bristle tip—non-breakable 
leak-proof end. 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY FOUNTAIN MARKING PENCIL 
—a leak-proof non-clogging marking pencil 
for use wherever a marking pencil 


| min seaulond py BRAD 


COMPLETE WAGs cnines nr or Atom 
SHIPPING ROOM DB anchine COr 
SUPPLIES gnnre " 


ev es 
A ne \ ' 
ae 60 piackAF 8 aissoU* al ctl 

FOR BEST RESULTS USE: DIA No- t.\ AS. a 1? 


@ D-B FOUNTAIN STENCIL BRUSHES e@ D-BINKS @ D-B STENCIL BOARDS 
@ D-B STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES @ D-B FOUNTAIN MARKING PENCILS 


NAUMKEAG oy Tt Ee 
STEAM COTTON CO. 3 iwisnine squlpMENT™ 


Guns and epee of Fulling Mills » Washers — Batch and 
PEQUOT MILLS... DANVERS BLEACHERY Continuous + Derby Dry Cleaners «+ 


Piece Dye Kettles - Stock Dye Kettles 
¢ Carbonizing Ranges + Dye Becks - 
COMMISSION BLEACHING Rope Soopers - Soaping Machines - 
Pusher Mills + Soap Distributing 


DYEING AND FINISHING Systems - Top Dyeing Machines - 


Progressive Jigs - Yarn Steamers 
@ Direct dyeing 


® Sulphur dyeing 
® Vat dyeing 


@ Fast color Label 
and Tag Cloths 


®@ Mechanical Fabrics 
@ Glazed Fabrics 


MILL OFFICE: Salem, Mass. oy RAR ere 


NEW YORK OFFICE Wee) a 


LBs 


Empire State Building PILLOW eOs9 


WHERE PEQUOTS ARE FINISHED 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYESTUFFS » DYEWOODS 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


for Textiles and Allied Trades 


PROGRESSIVE 
RESEARCH 


in War 
as in Peace 


Our many years of experience 
in the manufacture of Quality 
Products enable us not only to 
meet the pressing problems of 
Today . . . but also to help you 
prepare for the requirements of 
tomorrow. We are pleased to 
place this experience and our 
research facilities at your dis- 
posal. Tell us how we may 
serve you. 


A FULL LINE OF Dyestuffs, Converted 
Starches, Waterproofing Agents, Sulpho- 
nated Oils, Finishing Compounds, Penetra- 
tors, Detergents and other Chemical 
Specialties. 


COMMONWEALTH 
COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


‘Main Office and Works 


Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 


Gloversville Lorrie me SED 7 Montreal 





NEWS ABOUT 


W. M. McLaurine, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Ameri 


| can Cotton Manufacturers As- 


sociation, Charlotte, N. C., has 
asked to be retired by April 


| 20, 1945, or sooner if possible. 
| He has been with ACMA for 
| 18 years and was previously for 
| 24 years with Cotton Manu- 
| facturers Association of 


Georgia. 


James DeCamp Wise, New 
York attorney, has been elected 
president of Bigelow-Sanford 


| Carpet Co., Thompsonville, 
| Conn., to succeed the late John 


A. Sweetser. Mr. Wise as- 
sumed his new duties Dec. 1, 
after serving as general counsel 
for the company since 1932. 
He has been a director since 


| 1939, and recently chairman of 


the executive committee. In 
1940 and 1941 Mr. Wise was 
special assistant to Secretary of 


| the Navy James V. Forrestal 


when he was undersecretary. 


George H. Anderson, presi- 
dent, treasurer and_ gencral 


| manager of the Virginia Mfg 


Co., Fork Shoals, S. C., for 
more than 17 years, has dis- 
posed of his interest and re- 
tired from the management. 
James S. Briggs, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been elected president and 
treasurer, and J. M. Batson, 


| Lavonia, Ga., general manager. 


William H. Entwistle, presi- 


dent and general manager of 
Pee Dee Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C., was recently elected 
president and general manager 
of the Entwistle Mills to suc 
ceed his father, George P. 
Entwistle, who resigned to be 
come chairman of the board. 


James A. Akeroyd, of James 
Akeroyd & Co., was reclected 
president of Philadelphia 
Wool & Textile Association at 
annual mecting Nov. 10. 


H. A. Tilton, of Fallon & 
Tilton, was elected president of 
the Boston Wool Trade Asso 
ciation on Nov. 21. 


Charles S. Northen of Avon- 
dals Mills of Sylacauga, Ala., 
was elected head of the Carded 
Yarn Association at a recent 
meeting in Charlotte. He suc- 
ceeds Harvey W. Moore of 
Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, 
N. C., who automatically be- 
came vice president of the 
group. E, Owen Fitzsimons 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


George C. Lincoln, vice 
president and agent of Raylaine 
Worsteds, Inc., in Manchester, 
N. H., was reclected president 
of the New Hampshire Manv- 
facturers’ Association at its 
32nd annual meeting in Man- 


EDWIN LOEWY, of Cohn, Hall, Marx Co., New York, (left), and 
NETTIE ROSENSTEIN, famous New York dress designer, examine 
textile items exhibited by the Sew-For-Russia Committee of the 
Russian War Relief. The committee make use of scraps or ends 
donated by textile and garment houses. 
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For a really Happy Holiday Season—our Best 
Wishes to all, and especially to the millions of men 
ond women who wear our country’s uniforms. As 
proud as they are to wear these uniforms, there 
is no doubt that it will be a happy day for them 
—and for us all—when they can put away in 
mothballs the costumes of War, and don again 
the costumes of Peace. 


Whichever costume Milady wears—if 
it’s Dura Beau finished, it’s better look- 
ing, longer wearing. Dura Beau imparts 
to fibres and fabrics “the film of protec- 
tion,” making good fabrics better and 
attractive fabrics beautiful. 
finishes 


Scholler Bros., Inc. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes + Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. + St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 


Reg. U.S.A. and Canada 


By WA 
FURBER 


Recipe 
for ; 
g Success: 


For the duration our shops are 


principally engaged on war work. 

We are doing our utmost, by 
extra effort and careful planning, 
to deliver essential supplies for re- 
pairs and maintenance. 


MACHINE PARTS FOR REPAIRS 
AND MAINTENANCE 
CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
GARNETT WIRE 
LEATHER RUBB APRONS 
LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES 


DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 
THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 
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lll TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED JOHN £. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, &. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOWN HM. O'MEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HW. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 8. C. 





Industry’s 
Dependable Source 


for 


-ALKALIES 


and related products 


Soda Ash 

Calcium Chloride 
Caustic Soda 
Causticized Ash 
Ammonium Chloride 
Para-Dichlorobenzene 
Para-Baco" 

Liquid Chlorine 
Caustic Potash 
Sodium Nitrite 


Potassium Carbonate 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
ilk nd Chemical Product Manu fa 


The Solvay Ps Compa) 

40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
— BRANCH SALES OFFICES: : 
Boston « Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati * ( leveland 
Detroit + New Orleans °* New York + Philadelphia 
Piusburgh + St. Louis + Syracuse 

“Trade Mark Reg. U 8. Vat. Of 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


chester recently. Others named 
were: vice president, S. Lane 
Dwinnel, of Lebanon; treasurer, 
Malcolm C. Mackenzie, of 
Derry; executive secretary John 
J. Cummings, of Manchester. 


Robert O. Huffman, Mor- 
ganton, N. C., an offical of 
the Morganton Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills, Garrou Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Huff- 
man Hosiery Mills, Drexcl 
Hosiery Mills, and Drexel Fur- 
niture Co., former chief of 
knit goods of OPA and more 
recently the agency’s — pric 
executive of the Manufactured 
Articles Price Branch, has re 
signed from government service 
but will continue as consultant 


Donald Comer, Jr., and 
Tyson Smith have been elected 
vice presidents of the Cowikee 
Mills, Eufaula, Ala., and Alex 
Schaub has been elected an 
assistant secretary. 


Emest L. Olrich, president 
of Munsingwear, Inc., Minne 
apolis, has resigned as head of 
the Office of Surplus Property, 
and returned to Munsingwear 


C. H. LeRoy has resigned as 
executive secretary of the 
Rayon Yarn Producers Group, 
New York, which office he has 
held since 1933. He entered 
the rayon industry in 1924 
with American Viscose Corp. 
Between that date and 1933 he 
was secretary of the Ravon 
Fabrics Group and the Ravon 
Yarn Association. 


John R. Montgomery, presi- 
dent of Blair & Co., Inc., has 
been élected to the board of 
directors of Textron, Inc., New 


York. 


Joseph H. Callicott, formerl 
general manager of Se-Ling 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn., a position he resigned 
on July 1, has. become vice 
president and general manager 
of Nebel Knitting Co., Char 
lotte, N. C 


Donald K. Woodward, until 
recently sales manager of the 
Newnan Cotton Mills, New- 
nan, Ga., has resigned to be- 
come vice president of Mills, 
Inc., Taunton, Mass. He will 
also be general manager of the 
company's varn division. Mills, 
Inc., operates a spinning plant 
formerly known as Nemasket 
Mills Mr. Woodward was 
formerly vice president of 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc.., 
and at one time assistant to 
the president of Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills. 


DON P. JOHNSTON, for the 
last 10 years president and 
treasurer of the Royal Cotton 
Mill Co., Wake Forest, N. C., 
who has resigned and formed his 
own sales agency, Johnston & Co, 
The new organization hand/es 
the product of Royal Mill and 
will add other accounts in the 
post war period. 


David Freedman, lately with 
L.. Bachmann & Co., and the 
woolen and worsted depart- 
ment of Cohen, Hall, Marx 
Co., New York, has established 
his own firm, Judbar Fabrics, 
to specialize in men’s and 
women’s wear wool goods 


Howard C. McKenna has 
been elected vice president and 
general manager of the New 
Braunfels Textile Mills, New 
Braunfels, Tex., succeeding 
Walter Dillard, now executive 
vice president and agent for the 
Pomona Mfg. Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. Mr. McKenna 
joined the company in 1923 


Walter S. Montgomery, of 
Spartanburg, S. C., has _ te- 
signed as treasurer and general 
manager of Gaffney Mfg. Co., 
Gaffney, S. C., a position he 
has held for the last 17 vears 
W. A. L. Sibley, of Union, 
S. C., treasurer of Monarch 
Mills, of Union, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Montgomery. 
Robert P. Carson, secretary and 
assistant treasurer, and T. C. 
Drew, superintendent, have re 
signed their positions with the 
same company. 


S. Frank Jones, of Anderson, 
S. C., has been elected secretary 
and assistant treasurer of Cal- 
houn Mills, Calhoun Falls, 
S. C., succeeding E. M. Lander 
who has been retired after 
serving in this capacitv for 35 
vears. Mr. Lander will con- 
tinue as a director. 


Frank §. Nettleton, general 
superintendent of Hockanum 
Mulls Division of M. 'T. Stevens 
& Sons., Rockville, Conn., has 
been named a director of the 
Manufacturers Association of 
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~ THEY'RE ALL COMPOUNDED IN 


Dinnells Gun Mill / 


... affording a single and thoroughly dependable source 


h : 
a of supply for all the types of powders listed below : 
‘on Finola Scouring Powder Asesco Solvent Cleanser 
ae For Washroom Floors, Basins, Bowls, All-Purpose Cleanser 
his end for Heavy Duty Servbbing Setol All-Purpose Cleanser 
.O. Century Scouring Powder Heavy Duty 
les A Mild Abrasive Cleanser Han-Kleen Hand Seap 
ind Solar Soap Powder Vegetable Base 
the Vegetable Oil Base Han-Kleen Hand Soap 
Rubber Cleaner Heavy Duty 
Endorsed by Rubber Flooring Crystal Cleanser 
Manufacturers Association For Dishwashing 
ith Also 
he Fino-Sorb Killum 
tt Oil and Grease Absorbent An Insecticide 
aX For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
‘ed Finnell System, Inc., 1912 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
ICS, \ 
SEB FINN ELL SYSTEM, Inc. \ 
Pioneers and Specialists in TILA 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
has 
ind ie ite a eee gaa eigicaaccadienit 
ew 
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«| of Uniform Quality 


In order to insure pins of uniform 
quality, we have installed a com- 


rch pletely new HARDENING and 
| to TEMPERING Department for the 
ery. production of pins of any type and 
ind | in any size and quantity. 


Ample Stock 


‘paleone 
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im WILLIAM CRABB & Co. Can be Furnished Promptly from St. Louis Stock 


z 301 THIRD AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 
of ANNO RE: NNN SK 





THERMOSTATIC 
| STEAM TRAPS 


When you want maximum heat extraction and 
quick venting, the Sarco No. 9 is the steam trap to 
use. It works at all pressures within its range with- 


| out changing seats. It is small, inexpensive, easy 
| to install and cannot freeze. Sizes from 2 to 2”, 
0 to 250 Ibs. Ask for Catalog:No. 250. 


SARC SARCO COMPANY, INC. 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





SAVES STEAM SACO CANADA, LTD., 85 Richmond St. W.. TORONTO. ONT 
181 








Where Ordinary Woods 


idewater 


RED CYPRESS 


HE high humidity constantly present in your pro- 
| T duction operations is fatal to ordinary woods, which 
quickly deteriorate under such extreme conditions. 
The use of the Heartwood of Tidewater Red Cypress, 
however, has proved itself practical and desirable. 
This Tidewater Red Cypress Heartwood withstands 
abuses to a remarkable extent and is, in fact, classi- 
fied in the “Wood Handbook” of the U. S. Department 


of Agriculture as a species “durable even when used 


under conditions that favor decay.” 


Write today for full information about TIDEWATER Red Cypress. 


=o TPi dewater Gypress 


RED CYPRE §S S$ iewod term 








FLEISHEL LUMBER CO. 


4235 DUNCAN AVE. « ST. LOUIS 10, MO. ¢ NEwstead 2100 


201 
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WORSTED - COTTON - SPUN RAYON 


WHITMAN SERVICE 
1852-1944 


During 92 years The William 
Whitman Company, Inc., and its 
predecessors have served the inter- 
ests of important mills and users of 
yarns, seeking to establish for its 
customers a steady flow of depend- 


able, quality yarns. 


ARLINGTON MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Bradford Spun Worsted Yarns, 
Natural and Slub-dyed Colors and 


Mixes. 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


\ French-spun Worsted and Merino 


) Yarns. Specialty Yarns—Rabbits 
Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other 


Blend Yarns. 


NONQUITT MILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Merino Blends, Specialty Rayon and 


Wool Mixtures. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


SELLING AGENTS 


BOSTON, 78 Chauncy St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1600 Arch St. 


NEW YORK, 261 Fifth Ave. 
CHARLOTTE, Commercial Bank Bldg. 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Connecticut for Tolland 
County. F. R. Hoadley, presi- 
dent of Atwood Machine Co., 
Stonington, has been elected a 
director for New London 
county. 


William R. Beuret has been 
named general manager of 
Amoskeag-Lawrence Mills, Inc., 
Amory Wosted Mills, Inc. and 
Kanmak Mills, Inc., Man- 
chester, N. H. Mr. Beuret 
comes to Manchester from 
Botany Worsted Mills, Pas- 
saic, N. J., where he was em- 
ployed in an executive capacity 
for the past fifteen years. 
Manuel Roderiques, Jr., is su- 
perintendent of Amoskeag-Law- 
rence Mills, Inc., Harold 
Brooke is superintendent of 
Amory Worsted Mills, Inc., 
and Fred Wahl is superintend- 
ent of Kanmak Mills, Inc. 
Arthur Hammer is comptroller 
and William C. Swallow is 
personal director. The mill 
group is operated by Mack 
Kahn, as president and treas- 
urer. 


Smith & Sons Carpet Co, 
Yonkers, N. Y., has been 
elected a director of the Tex. 
tile Research Institute. He is 
also vice chairman of the Ap- 
plied Research Committee of 
the institute and chairman of 
the Technical Committee of 
the Institute of Carpet Manv- 
facturers of America. 


L. E. Veale, general man- 
ager of the Baker-Mebane Hos- 
iery Mill, Mebane, N. C., for 
the last 11 years, has resigned 
and moved to Knoxville, Tenn., 
where he has purchased a 
grocery store. Melvin Holt, 
manager of the plant in Boone, 
N. C., has returned to Mebane 
to be manager of that plant. 


John F. Van Ness has re- 
signed as head of the cotton 
price section of OPA to retum 
to private industry. He will 
be succeeded by Herbert 
Walmsley, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Before joining OPA, Mr. Van 
Ness was superintendent of 
the velvet mills for Cheney 





Bros., Manchester, Conn., for 
20 years. 
A. Grifhn Ashcroft, director 


of research for Alexander J. Clark Samuel has been ap- 


CALLAWAY PROMOTIONS 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has made the following promotions: 


Lewis Price has been promoted to vice-president and general 
manager of the MMC Division, succeeding J. H. Daughdrill, resigned. 
Mr. Price became connected with Callaway Mills in 1943, as indus 
trial relations manager. He has been assistant vice president of the 
MMC Division since it was formed on Oct. 1, 1943. 


Seth A. T. Newsom, who joined the Callaway organization in 1933 
and has for several years been superintendent of the Unity Spinning 
and Ockleat plants in the USEO Division, has been transferred and 
promoted to assistant vice president of the MMC Division, succeed- 
ing Mr. Price. 


B. P. Albright has been promoted from superintendent of the Elm 
City plant to superintendent of the Unity Spinning and Osaklea 
plants, succeeding Mr. Newsom. John Driver has been promoted 
from overseer fo assistant superintendent of the Unity Spinning plant. 
He is succeeded by Boyd McClellan. Jesse Maddox is assistant 
superintendent of the Oakleaf plant. 


E. H. Hines, Jr., who has been assistant superintendent of the 
Hillside plant in the HDV Division of the company, has been trans- 
ferred to the USEO Division and promoted to superintendent of the 
Elm City plant, succeeding Mr. Albright. H. 1. Mahaffey has been 
promoted from overseer of weaving to assistant superintendent at the 
Elm City plant. He is succeeded by Henry T. Heggood. 

T. M. Hampton, formerly personnel director of the HDV Division, 
has been promoted to assistant superintendent, Hillside plant, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Hines. W. C. Carriker, Jr., formerly job-standards engi- 
neer of the HDV Division, has been promoted to personnel director 
of the same division, succeeding Mr. Hampton. 


John D. Harris, for many years office manager at the Manchester 
Ga., plant of Callaway Mills, was recently promoted to plant 
manager, and C. E. Rich, superintendent of the Milstead, Ga., plant 
was promoted to plant manager there. C. L. Taggart was trans 
ferred from superintendent of the Calumet plant of the company of 
LaGrange, to superintendent at Milstead, succeeding Mr. Rich, and 
Ernest O. DeFore was transferred from superintendent at Manchester 
to Calumet succeeding Mr. Taggert. O. Clarence Smith was pro 
moted from assistant superintendent to superintendent succeeding 
Mr. DeFore at Manchester, where H. R. Criswell was made assistant 


_ superintendent, succeeding Mr. Smith. 
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ALDON SPINNING MILLS 


ALFRED W, CAYEDON 


SELL DIRECT TALCOTTVILLE, CONN, 





DANA WARP MILLS — 
Westbrook, Maine | 


Cotton yarns, single and ply | 
Cotton warps, single and ply | 
Colored yarns and warps 

Spun rayon—yarns and warps 
Seamless grain bags. 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. 


3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for All Purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 


INC. 


Representatives:— 


Mr. Robert H. Perkins Mr. C. F. Peffer Mr. Arthur Bone 
99 Chauncey St. The Merchandise Mart. 4436 Worth St. 
Boston {i, Mass. Suite 1076 Los Angeles 33, California 
Chicago 54, III. 





THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Ring Spinning and Twister Travelers 
a In the UNITED STATES 
American @ Hicks @ Wilson 





United States Standard 
Wentworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 


MAKE STRONGER YARN 


National-Etartnap Finish 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Write Us 
National Ring Traveler Company 


354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. 
P.O. Box 1565, Providence, R. |., Charlotte, N. C. 
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When you pin your faith in DIAMOND 
FINISH rings, your selection is justi- 
fied by a reputation for Quality nearly 
75 years old. Their extra fine polish 
permits high-speed starting. Their 
built-in evenness and durability yield 
dividends of economy and satisfaction 
through long. years of trouble-free 
operation. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘*4Ss~ 


| 
| 
SPINNING 2s 
| 





ee RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and 7 : a Owister Rings since 1873 


Looms Make More Goods 


When there's no spoilage caused by oil spot 
"seconds" due to the use of dripping, leaking oil. 


NON-FLUID OIL helps increase production by 
doing away with oil spot damage. Still further 
savings are made on lubricant and application 
cost—for NON-FLUID OIL goes 3 to 5 times as 


far as ordinary oil. 


Write for instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 


Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Il. 


Providence, R. I. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S C. 


Detroit, Mich. 


REGISTEREO 


OIL 


PSSEGOM COUNT MER 


VRACE MARE 


NON- 


@yv.s. PAT Opvres e@ 
. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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HERING 
DIME in the 


TWIN 


ATLAS ‘arc 


WEATHER-OMETER 


Faithfully duplicates the combined 

weathering effects of sunlight, rain, 

and heavy dew; accelerated to reduce 

years of actual weathering to a few 

days’ testing. All weather cycles 

automatically controlled for contin- 
uous operation with- 
out attention. 


ATLAS 
FADE-OMETER 


The recognized standard testing machine in 
the textile field for determining the fastness 
to light of dyestuffs and fabrics. Fully auto- 
matic in Operation. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
361 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Il 


eS ie at iae CLT el tt tee Fade-Ometer 





tee Lire & 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 
Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


re Lerrell Machine Co., in. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., ..-Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
James F. Notman eeiham, Mass.—N. E. States 

W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penna., N. J. and N. Y 
Geo. Thomas & Co...Manchester, England—European A’'gt. 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


————— 


pointed director of public re 
lations of Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y. As public relations di 
rector of Anderson, Davis & 
| Platte, Inc., New York adver- 
| tising agency for Alexander 
| Smith, Mr. Samuel handled 


| phases of the company’s pub- 
licity and sales promotion. 


R. W. Strohmeier, directing 
production and sales, has been 


| elected a vice president of La- 


ros Textiles Co., Bethlehem, 


Pa. 


Albert V. Wilmot has suc- 
ceeded John Catterall as gen 
eral superintendent at Naushon 
Mills, Inc., New Bedford, 
Mass. Mr. Catterall has re- 
signed, but will continue in an 
advisory capacity. Thomas S. 
Baines, paymaster and purchas- 


| ing agent since Naushon was 
| incorporated and employed at 


the same plant for 30 years 


| has been made assistant treas- 
| urer and office manager 


J. B. Henriques has resigned 
as general purchasing agent of 
United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers. David Levy, who has 
been with the firm for 12 vears 


in charge of the traffic and in- 
| surance divisions, has assumed 


full responsibitity as general 
purchasing agent. Mr. Henri- 
ques has become vice president 
in charge of purchasing and in- 
dustrial chemical sales for the 


Arnold Hoffman Co. 
Ramon Geibel has been 


made assistant sales manager of 
the Wholesale Women’s Wear 
Division of Botany Worsted 
Mills, New York. For the last 
four vears Mr. Geibel has been 
in charge of the Dress and Cos- 
tume Department, under the 
direction of Waldo Grose. 


Roy Jenkins has been made 
plant manager at North Gros- 
venordale, Conn., for Cluett, 
Peabody & Co. He succeeds 
J. Milton Bradley, resigned. 


H. R. Whitener, formerly 
connected with several yarn 
mills in North Carolina, has 
joined the teaching staff of the 
North Carolina Vocational 
Textile School, Belmont, 
N. C., as instructor in varn 


| manufacturing. 


States Roberson, formerly 
with Pickens Mill, Pickens, 
S. C., has accepted the position 
of paymaster at Belton Mills, 
Belton, S. C., succeeding Dee 
Ellison, who has become pur- 
chasing agent for Abney Mills, 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Julian Merigold recenth; 
signed as assistant to the presi. 
dent of the Worcester Knit 
ting Co., Worcester, Ma: 


R. Morris’ Frew, service 
manager of U. S. Rubber Co,’ 
plant, Charlotte, N. C., sinc 
July, 1942, and prior to 
associated with Winnsh 
plant has resigned to enter the 
real estate business. 


Hoyt T. Hambright, per. 
sonnel director at the Pied 
mont Heights plant of Bur 
lington Mills Corp, Burlington 
N. C., for the last two years 
has resigned to become person: 
nel director of the Rex-Han 
over Mills and Aberfoyle Mfg 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. He has 
been succeeded at Burlingtor 
by Earl Edwards, for the las! 
14 months director of pers 
nel at Puritan Mills, Favett 
ville, N. C. 


Jack M. Huling has resigned 
his position with the North 
American Rayon Corp. to join 
the hosiery division of Burling 
ton Mills, Greensboro, N. C 


Clyde M. Garrison, formerl 
ofhce manager of High Point 
Weaving Co., High Point, N 
C., has been appointed per 
sonal representative and as- 
sistant to David A. Fiske, who 
is in charge of Burlington 
Mills’ offices. George Gibhart 
will assist him. 


Chris Suber, superintendent 
of Toxaway plant of Gossett 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., has 
joined the Monarch Mills at 
its Lockhart, S. C., plant in 
similar capacity. He is su 
ceeded at Toxaway by Clar 
ence C. Chavous, Jr. 


Laval Ricard Tessier, for 
merly at Woonsocket Spinning 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I., ha 
become superintendent of dye 
ing at Malden Spinning & Dye 
ing-Co., Malden, Mass. 


C. M. Padgett has resigne¢ 
as superintendent of carding 
at Brandon Corp., Woodrufi 
S. C., and has been succeede 
by D. A. Ross. He was fo: 
merly with the Woodside Cot 
ton Mills Co., Simpsonvill 
S. C., and the Brandon Corp 
Greenville, S. C. 


J. M. Bounds, superinten¢ 
ent of winding at the Souther 
Worsted Mills, Greenville, > 
C., for the last 20 years, an 
prior to that superintendent 0 
weaving at Cannon Mills, Ka 
napolis, N. C., for 16 years, 1 
retired. 
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Your rayon warps will be smoother, stronger, cleaner, 
more resilient and more resistant to atmospheric action if 
you use Laurel Rayon Size. Unlike ordinary sizes, Laurel 
Rayon Size penetrates and envelops the yarn—binds the 
filaments together. It reduces chafing and breakage, in- 
creases elasticity, equalizes variations in yarn tension. Does 
not shed. Removed quickly and easily in regular scour. 
Laurel Rayon Size gives high loom efficiency. Leaves cloth 
soft, smooth with good appearance and minimum defects. 


Sizers and weavers throughout the industry tell us Laurel 
Rayon Size simplifies and speeds the weaving process. If 
you are not now using Laurel Rayon Size, save time and 
costs by sending for a trial order today. Available for im- 
mediate delivery. Our Laboratory Technicians will gladly 
recommend a formula to meet your exact requirements. 


s + FINISHES 








SOAPS ° oil For Victory — buy extra War Bonds 













yon Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + Established 1909 
"Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


| WAREHQUSES: PATERSON, N, J. 





Machine and Hand Knitting 


Vlarns 


{French-Bradford] 


for 


BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR 
HOSIERY 


| 
| 
| UNDERWEAR 


| American Woolen 
Company 


li 225 Fourth Avenue 


* 
Complete color assortments 
i 
| 


New York 
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RE) SOAP MANUFACTURING CO INC - 


¢ CHATTANOOGA, TENN. © CHARLOTTE, MC. 











the country needs most—in 

War, or in Peace. * Right now 
—Uncle Sam says— “Build for 
War’. When he says— “Build 

for Peace”’ — Brinton will follow 

the command. « In the meantime } 

think about your Peace Prob- 
lems and in terms of Brinton 

Knitting Machines. « We shall 
be glad to figure with you now, 


for peace-time requirements. 


@ Circular Knitting Machines 


H. BRINTON CO. 


3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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Carbomatic INFRA-RED 
RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS 
...will step up your 
production... save 
labor and fuel costs 


For TENTERS, PALMERS, LOOP DRYERS 
SINGERS, CURING OVENS 


Performance guaranteed 


Consult us Our experienced engineers will 


study your particular problems. No obligations are 
entailed. Send for Textile Industry Folder TW-12. 


Infra-Red Division 
CURE CWE 


1773 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 1 


Also iv] vy) Butterworth Son ‘@) Philadelphia 


n Conode: Canadian Textile Engrg. itd., 980 St. Antoine St 


While one machine 
winds skeins, oper- 
ator doffs other 
unit. 


20% to 30% more 
skeins an hour. . 


up to 50% less 
floor area.. 


with 
FIDELITY 
TWIN-UNIT SKEIN REELING SYSTEMS 


Twin-unit System keeps your operators “on top of the work” 
with less fatigue. Collapsible arms on reels. Doffing a simple 
one-arm operation. Automatic yardage control. 50- to 60- 
second doffing cycle. Compact construction saves space, steps. 


Two types. Double-End to wind 12 skeins, designed for 
rayon, nylon and the finer counts of yarn. Equipped with 
adjustable reels for skeins 33” to 60”. Variable speed drive, 
150-400 R.P.M. 


Single-End, 6 skeins, for worsted and coarser counts of 

yarn. Operating speed, 103 R.P.M. Can be equipped with 
larger reel for skeins, 45” to 75” cir- 
cumference. Single-End types may be 
equipped with variable speed. Write for 
bulletin. 


SSRI Me el 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


| 


| 





NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Men in Armed Services 


Ely R. Callaway, in charge 
of purchasing cotton garments 
for the Army at the Philadel- 
phia QM Depot, has been pro- 
moted to major from captain. 
Major Callaway, who has been 
at the Philadelphia Depot sinc« 
before Pearl Harbor, is one of 
the Georgia family of cotton 
manufacturers. 


Charles Edgar Graham 
Reeves, on leave from Reeves 
Bros. Inc., New York, has been 
promoted from captain to 
major. He entered the Army 
as a first lieutenant in 1942. 
He began his textile career with 
the Mills Mill, Woodruff, S. 
C., and later worked with the 
Fairforest Finishing Co., Spar- 
tanburg. In 1936 he joined the 
Reeves organization. 


Henry M. Small, assistant 
paymaster at the Bibb Mfg 
Co., Macon, Ga., prior to en- 
tering the service, has received 
the Bronze Star and Purple 
Heart for action in battle in 
Italy. He is an Army captain. 


Robert Leeson, on _ leave 
from Universal Winding Co., 
Providence, R. I., and son of 
R. A. Leeson, chairman of the 
board, commanded a PT boat 
unit in the great naval battle 
of Leyte in the Philippines 
during the action Oct. 22 to 
27. He is a lieutenant-com- 
mander in the Navy. The PT 
on which Lt. Comdr. Leeson 
took on a group of enemy 
ships at night and fired three 
torpedoes at a Japanese battlc 
ship at 1500 yd. The concus- 
sion of underwater explosions 
shook the PT but the fate of 
the Jap ship was not reported. 


Larry Drombetta, a dyer 
with Ford Mfg. Co., Watcr- 
ford, N. Y., who joined the 
Army in 1942, is now a ser- 
geant serving as postal clerk 
with the headquarters group of 
the Y-Force operations staff in 
Southwestern China. He has 
led pack trains over the 10,000- 
ft. Kaoli Kung mountains, 
often under fire. The Y-Force 
is engaged in supplying and 
training the Chinese Expedi- 
tionary Force for the Salwean 
campaign. 


Julian Robertson, president 
and treasurer of the North 
Carolina Finishing Co., Yad- 
kin, N. C., now on leave as a 
lieutenant colonel, has been 
awarded the Army’s Bronze 
Star medal “for meritorious 
service on the field of battle.” 


“a 


ROBERT S. STRIBLING, assistont 
in the Research and Develop- 
ment Division of the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, who has 
been promoted fo the. rank of 
captain. For ten years preced- 
ing his entrance into the Army, 
he served as chemist, foreman of 
dyeing, and superintendent of 
the Southern Bleachery & Print 
Works, Inc., Taylors, S. C. 


L. T. Reagor, formerly of 
\vondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
\la., is entering Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga., for the regular full textile 
course. Since 1942 Mr. Reagor 
has been serving the Anti-Air 
craft Forces and is the first of 
the returned soldiers to apply 
for entrance at Georgia Tech 


“Bud” Schoonmaker, licu 
tenant (j.g.) in the Navy, for- 
merly superintendent of the 
Gonic Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. H., recently spent a 15-day 
furlough at home. 


¥ 


GUSTAVE |. TOLSON, Army 
major attached to the Y-Force 
Field Artillery Training Center, 
who is teaching Chinese in the 
operation of American pack 
artillery in Southwestern Chino 
He was formerly a partner in 
the cotton firm of George FH. 
McFadden & Bros., New York 
and is a veteran of the Mexicon 
border campaign, World Wor 
1, and Defense of Shanghai. 
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MERROW HIGH SPEED 
OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 


Produces Federal Specification Stitch 
Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 


WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Quality Results—High Production 





Merrow Class A Machines, illustrated, have 


made possible quality production, high speed Convenient Handling 
and = — costs to a og greater — 
ever before TI ey are easy to handle, simple to Minimum Time-Out for Adjustment 


adjust, sturdy in design, accurate in workman- 

ship and readily adapted to many kinds of work. f 

Let us or our eines nearest you demonstrate or Repair—Low Upkeep Costs 
the _— of these machines on samples of your 

own fabric. 


Obtain Maximum Quality Production by Using a Machine Suitably Arranged for 
Your Work—Our Distributors or Our Direct Representatives Are on Call to 
Advise You Suitable Machine Arrangements for Various War Work and Proper 
Care and Operation of Machine. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 INCORPORATED 1894 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


STARTING ITS SECOND CENTURY 


2803 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S.A. 


Acme Pr oducts. KNITTING MACHINES 


for seamless hosiery knitting meet the need for Speed— 
| 








for Quality and Low Cost 
Speak for themselves 
: C RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 


mands of rapidly changing patterns 
and styles. Their middle name is versatility 
. plus smooth, fast running operation that 


eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- 
Up-To-Date Machines clusive features are patented hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in 
N eedles which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 

of production. 

. Let us tell you why 
Economy Makers ind how at «=| ChCOWRKTE 


& NEEDLE C0. MANUFACTURING CO. 


LAKEPORT, N. H. 
FRANKLIN, N. H. Spring Latch Needle 


— KNITTING MACHINERY 
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How DEVOPAKE hides and 


covers any surface in just one coat! 


Who’s astonished? Why — maintenance men, factory 
managers, painting contractors — when they see how 
much time and money, how many manhours super-hiding 
DEVOPAKE saves them. Yes... it covers most amy 1n- 
terior wall surface in just one coat! and it lasts because its 
oil-base protects — makes it stand repeated wash downs. 


For complete guaranteed satisfaction — for money saved — specify DEVOPAKE. 
Be patient with your Devoe Agent if he is temporarily 
out of popular Devopake. War needs come first. 


DEVOE PAINT 


The 190th year of the Oldest Paint Moker in America 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





PENETRANTS 
DETERGENTS 
SOFTENERS 
REPELLENTS 
FINISHES 


AB UI 


Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents are made under careful plant 
and laboratory control. Technical service men always available. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Obituary 


F. Coit Johnson, 81, chair- 


| man of the board of J. H. Lane 


& Co., selling agents for West 
Bolyston Mfg. Co., Montgom- 


| ery, Ala., and Crown Mfg. Co., 


Dalton, Ga., died recently. 


Edwin M. Goldsmith, 80, 
inventor and retired textile 
manufacturer, died recently in 
Philadelphia, Pa. He formerly 
was president of Friedberger- 
\aron Mfg. Co. 


Paul Gifford, 54, treasurer of 
Bourne Mills, Tiverton, R. I., 
and former treasurer of Laurel 


Lake Mills, died at Fall River, 


| Mass., recently. 


Frank B. Ricketson, 70, vice 
president and secretary of Ponc- 
mah Mills, Taftville. Conn., 
died Noy. 21. 


William L. Pierce, Jr., of 


| National Starch Co., died Nov 
| 23 at Englewood, N. J. He had 


been president of National As 
sociation of Finishers of Tex- 
tile Fabrics, 1930 to 1934, and 
connected with Bellman Brook 
Bleachery and Newburgh 
Bleacher, 


Edward E. Homer, president 
of Horner Woolen Mills Co.. 
Eaton Rapids, Mich.. 
Nov. 29. 


died 


William H. Hall, 50. of 
Charlotte, N. C., president 
and manager of the Amcrican 
branch of John T. Hardaker. 
Inc., British textile machinery 
firm, died in Lexington, Va. 


Edwin H. Pinney, 79, Staf 
ford, Conn., retired textile ex 
ecutive, died Nov. 13. He wa: 
with the former Phoenix 
Woolen Co. and the Swift 
River Woolen Co., and served 
40 vears as treasurer. 


Eugene C. Perkins, 67, 
treasurer of Perkins Soap Co.. 
Springfield, Mass., died re 
cently. In 1916, he formed 
the Dunker & Perkins Co., in 
Boston, and in 1924 organized 
the Perkins Soap Co., of which 


he had since been treasurer. 


Frederick Alton Abbot, 69, 
of Asheville, N. C., head of 
the textile department at Mis- 
sissippi A. & M. College for 
many years, died in Atlanta, 
Ga., recently. 


John Walter Maughan, 38, 
vice president and managing 
director of Leach Textiles, 
Ltd., Huntingdon, Que., died 
recently. 


Edward Lincoln Durgin, 7 
for 40 years engaged in bu: 
ness with the Stewart-Har 
shorn Co., of New York, as 
director and treasurer, and at 
one time interested with the 
Stewart-Hartshorn interests in 
Joanna Cotton Mills, Gold- 
ville, S. C., died recentlv at 
his home at Goldville. 


John Peter Hummel, 
founder and chairman of the 
board of Hummel-Ross Fiber 
Corp., Richmond, Va., diced 
recently. 


Joseph L. Vergilio, founder 
ind owner of J. L. Vergilio 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, died re- 
cently. He represented Coch 
rane Corp., Associated Re- 
search, Inc., Buffalo Meter Co., 
Esterline-Angus Co., Hays 
Corp., Magnetrol Inc., Simp 
son Electric Co., and Vulcan 
Soot Blower Corp., in the 
Cleveland area. 


James E. MacDougall, 53, 
for a quarter of a century 
prominently identified with the 
textile industrv of the South, 
died Nov. 11 in Charlotte, 
N. C. He had been connected 
with Smith Drum & Co., Phil- 
idelphia, for 20 vears. In 1936 
he went to Charlotte as man- 
ager of the company’s southern 
branch. He left this position 
to become manager of WPB’s 
Carolina district agency, re- 
signing that post last Febru- 
arv because of ill health. 


Joseph William Hawthorne, 
47, secretary and general man- 
iger of Jewel Cotton Mills, 
Thomasville, N. C., died Nov. 
2 in Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Frank Asbury Gaylord, 86, 
of Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
for 38 years identified with 
Interwoven Stocking Co., of 
which he became vice-presi- 
dent and western sales man- 
ager, died recently. 


Grover W. Foster, 55, for 
38 vears purchasing agent for 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., died recently. 


John O. Corbett, 63, for the 
last four years office manager 
of Locke Cotton Mills, Con- 
cord, N. C., died Nov. 10 at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Ralph William Evely, Sr., 
48, foreman at the Amphill 
plant of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., died in the 
Petersburg Hospital recently. 
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7 PRODUCES 100 YARDS PER 8 Hr. DAY 


The New S-1 Single Head Spring Needle Machine is 


ber especially designed for overcoating materials. At the 

lied same time, any fabric can be knit on it that is knit on 
the older type spring needle table! 

aa Production is approximately 100 yards per 8 hour 

ilio day, using 6 feeds. 

re- Features: Electrical driven by V belt simplified motor 

ch drive ... electrical yarn stop motion .. . and needle 

Re- stop motion. 

2 Install one of these machines today, and in a few 

a hours after reaching the mill it will be ready for 

nei operation! 

the For details write us direct. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., INC. 
ONEIDA ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 













{= P 
MT MUU am AULA TAT a 


Midwest Office 111 W. Monroe Street. Chicago 3 Iil 


No. 27—IMPROVED DOUBLING 


are) ane AND TACKING MACHINE 
for A ital Sewing any length stitch up to 1% in., making 
a firm, strong stitch for any weight or width 


ns- SPRING BEARD of goods. This machine is equipped with our 
KNITTING NEEDLES latest oscillating needle bar sewing head, 














the which makes it the fastest tacking machine 
per Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Mila-ee<¢ on the market for tacking the selvages of 
On- aq Frames, also Narrowiny, Stand, T - . 
at Fa.ats cnd Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Machines woolen and worsted fabrics. For further in- 
Sides, Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley and formation, send for our catalog. 
M ianese Points, Transfer Points or Quills, etc 
a Sheet Metal Specialties to Order DINSMORE MFG CO 
i 
a 7. . 





NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY SALEM, MASS. 
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‘It helps us 
SEV ue 
egele mg. : 


“This Knotter get 


makes 

old hands 

of 

green hands’” 


ABINGTON WEAVERS KNOTTER 


Old hands knot faster and surer than ever before — and 
green hands keep up the pace, too — when they use this 
weaver’s knotter. No tails to clip, 

that’s done automatically, and 

with controlled uniformity, any 

desired length from 4 down to 

minus \,”. Produces a definitely 

superior knot, especially appreci- 

ated in critical yarns, as for thread 

or rubber coated fabrics. 


REQUEST KNOTTER CATALOG 


ABINGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers - Yarn Dyeing Systems - Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. + CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Chanycon CUSTOMIZED 
Textile Leather Products 


Made to order—your own specifications or 

your own pattern—is our specialty. And 

because of our highly developed manu- 

facturing facilities and experienced work- 

ers we also get economical production on 
every customized order. 


W.D.DODENHOFF COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


| 


NEWS ABOUT 


Cotton Mill News 


Alabama Mills, Inc., has 
sold two of its units at Haley- 
ville and Russellville, Ala., to 
the Crest-Tex Mills, Inc., of 
New York. Morris David and 
Courtland Palmer, both of 
New York, formed Crest-Tex 
Mills, Inc., a Delaware corpor- 
ation, with a paid in capital 
of $25,000, to purchase the 
mills. David is president of 
the company and Palmer is 
secretary-treasurer. 


Aldora Cotton Mills, Barnes- 
ville, Ga., are spending more 
than $400,000 in moderniz- 
ing two mill villages. The 
Frank Binford Construction 
Co., which recently enlarged 
the mill plant at a cost of 
about $200,000, has the con- 
tract. 


Canadian Cottons, Ltd., 
Milltown, N. B., have plans 
under way for addition to local 
St. Croix Mill, reported to 
cost close to $50,000, with 


equipment. 


Cherry Spinning Co., with 
principal office at Cherryville, 
N. C., has been chartered with 
authorized capital of $100,000 
to buy, sell, and deal in cot- 
ton mill products. L. Edwin 
Rudisill, G. -E? *Rudisill and 
Carl S. Rudisill, all of Cherry- 
ville, were listed as the princi- 
pals. 


Coventry Co., Coventry, 
R. I, recently purchased the 
Virginia Braid Co., Charlotte- 
ville, Va. The latter manufac- 
turer of braids, edgings and 
trimmings, has been re-named 
Virginia Textiles, Inc. It has 
800 braiders, 12 flat knitting 
machines, and four sewing ma- 
chines. 


General Webbing Corp., 
Springfield, Mass., will award 
contract soon for one-story ad- 
dition, reported to cost close 
to $85,000, with equipment. 
James H. Bigelow & Associ- 
ates, 14 Irving Pl., Springfield, 
are architects 


Harmony Grove Mills, Com- 
merce Ga., have awarded con- 
tract to Fennell Construction 
Co., Gainesville, Ga., for an 
addition. The plans were pre- 


pared by J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


Lavonia Mfg. Co., Lavonia 
Ga., has recently completed ex- 
tensive improvements. The 
company is engaged in manu- 
facturing cotton yarn. 


Little Rock Textile Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., sustained a 
fire loss recently, reported over 
$35,000, with equipment. It 
is planned to rebuild. 


Lonsdale Co., Providence, 
R. I.—Royal Little, president 
of Textron, Inc., has offered to 
purchase 85% of the com- 
pany’s stock. He stated oper- 
ations would be continued with 
present name and personnel, 
and purchase would in no 
way involve the resources of 
Textron, Inc. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co.,  Lin- 
dale, Ga., has begun con- 
struction of a new waste dis- 
posal plant. The contract is 
in charge of Ledbetter & John- 
son, Rome, Ga., Robert & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., prepared the 
plans. 


San Joaquin Valley Com- 
mercial Secretaries Association, 
Fresno, Calif., recently heard 
a report by C. P. Wood, New 
York engineer, on the pos- 
sibilities for establishment of a 
cotton mill in Central Cali- 
fornia, specifically in Kern, 
Tulare and Kings countics. 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., have been engaged by 
those counties to make the 
survey. 


Tabor Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass.—Spinning and carding 
departments of this mill have 
been purchased by Samuel 
Kaias and Frank Russo, operat 
ing a textile cutting and han- 
dling plant, who will occup; 
for expansion. 


Wool Mill News 


Briggs’ & Little’s Woolen 
Mill, York Mills, N. B., is be- 
ing rebuilt to replace the plant 
destroyed by fire several months 
ago. The building will be 38 
x85 ft., with a dyehouse and 
boiler house 40 x 24 ft. ad 
joining the main plant. The 
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ful checking in a number of dif- 

ferent mills and on various classes 
of goods that the Barber-Colman Auto- 
matic Spooler is responsible for the 
majority of weave room improvements 
gained through use of the Barber-Col- 
man System of Spooling and Warping. 
Better weaving is obtained through 
maintenance of uniform quality in the 
yarn, The Automatic Spooler accom- 
plishes this desirable condition by a 
combination of distinctive features. The 
yarn is wound from the bobbin onto 
the cheese at high speed and with light, 
uniform, air-friction tension, retaining 
all possible elasticity and removing 
kinks pneumatically. A mechanical 


i HAS been proved through care- 


weaver’s knotter assures uniformly 
small knots with short tails. Adjustable 
snick plates catch the gouts, slubs, and 
wild yarn and break out the end before 
such faults have a chance to be wound 
in. The result is that yarn wound on 
Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers, 
when it reaches the weave room, will 
weave better with a substantial reduc- 
tion in loom stops. This leads to in- 
creased production, better quality prod- 
uct, and lower weaving costs. Remem- 
ber, it is the Automatic Spooler which 
gives you these advantages. The data 
from which these conclusions are 
drawn is available for your inspection. 
Ask your Barber-Colman representa- 
tive. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © TWISTER CREELS © MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


| | ee De 


PMAMINCITAM, Mass... ©. 8 4. 
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cans for drying 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


New England Representative 
G. D. YEATON 


Hornbine Road, Swansea, Mass 



















































































































































































































































































RED RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS 

SPEED UP DRYING OF THICK FELTED 
A single 119 inch Red-Ray Burner applied to 

inch thick felted material. 

Drying speed increased 60 per cent. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
455 W. 45th STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Southern Representatives: 


GOODS 














CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Canadian Representative 
RUDEL MACHINERY CO., LTD. 
614 St. James St., W., Montreal, Can. 






Exclusive design—Exclusive advantages 


@ Scott Testers incorporate numerous advantages of 
design and recording which make them simpler, surer 
and more convenient to use. Our 60 models cover the 
needs of the textile industry for tensile, hysteresis, 
flexing, twist, burst, crepeage, etc. 


*Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


95 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. |. 


Ene ANY 
\AONTGOMERY 


| WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
HME RAO la ele 
| § 


yore 
| 








buildings are of brick with 
cement floors in dychouse and 
boiler room. 


Chaberay Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Woonsocket, R. I[., recently 
incorporated with capital of 


100 shares of stock, no par 
value, plans operation of a 
local worsted yarn mill. Emile 
A. Benoit, 661 Front St., 
Woonsocket, is principal in- 
corporator. 


Chas. P. Cochrane Co., 
Bridgeport, Pa., and its affili 
ate, Blueridge Co., Glasgow, 
Va., will be consolidated on 
Jan. 1 into one company to be 
known as Lees-Cochrane Co., 
the parent company of which 
is James Lees & Sons Co., 
Bridgeport, Pa. The organiza 
tion has just opened a new 


show room in New York. 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush 
Co., Lowell, Mass., has 
bought the mill building at 
Salmon Falls, N. H., formerly 
occupied by Miller-Hermer 
Shoe Co., and will use it for 
a branch plant. 


Peerless Weaving Co., Paw 
tucket, R. I., has arranged for 
change of name _ to 


Mills Co., In 


Peerless 


Princeton Worsted Mills, 
Inc., Trenton, N. J., have work 
under wav on one-story ad 


dition, for which general con 
tract recently was let to Charles 
B. Pharo, 510 Hermitage Ave.., 
l'renton 


Putnam Worsted Mills, Inc., 
Putnam, Conn., have been 
hartered with capital of $100.,- 
OO, to operate a local mill 
Incorporators include P. F.. and 
=. - Laime, Putnam; and 
James I... McGloin, Manhasset. 
N. } 

Rock River Woolen Mills, 
Janesville, Wis. (previously re- 
ported), have let contract to 
Severson & Schlintz, 1002 Be- 


loit St., Janesville, for one 
story addition, about 30 x 75 
ft., together with improve 
ments in present mill. Cost 
ibout $35,000, with equip 
ment. 

Sangerville Woolen’ Co., 


Sangerville, Me., suffered $75.,- 


000 fire damage to its Carleton 
Mill Nov. 27. 


Carding and 
spinning machinery were d« 
stroyed 


Woonsocket Garnetting Co., 
Social St., Woonsocket, 
R. I., has filed notice of or- 


ganization to operate a_ local 
W. A. Thornhill Building, in 


C22 
73> 
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mill. A. M. Vina, 50 War- 
wick St., Woonsocket, is head 





Rayon & Silk Mill News 


American Enka  Corp., 
Enka, N. C., is increasing its 
water supply, with work now 
going forward on laying a 54- 
mile pipe line from its plant 
to the French Broad River, 
with Reed & Abee, Inc., in 
charge. V. B. Higgins Co 
has the contract for construct 
ing the pumping station. The 
project will represent a cost of 
$350,000 


Artistic Weaving Co., Pomp- 
ton Lakes, N. J., is considering 
rebuilding one-story warehouse 
recently damaged by fire. No 
official estimate of loss an 
nounced 





Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
Inc., Cumberland, R. I., have 
plans for one-story addition, 
reported to cost about $45,000 
with equipment. 


Burlington Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C.—Formation 
of Burlington Mills of Aus 
tralia, Ltd., has been an 
nounced by Britt M. Armfield, 
vice president and a director 
of Burlington Mills Corp 
who has just returned from 
Australia. The new company 
will weave rayon and_ othe 
synthetic fibers. Under a plan 
worked out with the Common 


wealth Government and a 
group of Australian business 
men headed by Robert J 


Webster, Burlington Mills of 
Australia have leased a govern- 
ment munitions plant at Ruth- 
erford, near Newcastle. This 
plant will work on war ma 
terials for the duration but will 
switch to civilian fabrics after 
the war. The new organiza- 
tion has also taken over ‘Tapi 
tex, a going concern which 
normally makes draperies, tap 
estrics and upholstery fabrics 
but which recently has been 
mannfacturing blankets and 
other woolen goods for war 
purposes 


Century Ribbon Mills, Inc., 
Ernest & Herman Levy), a 
New York corporation, has 1 
duced 1s capital to $2,000,000 
md eliminated its preferred 
stoc k 


The E L Mansure Co 
manufacturers of drapery and 
upholstery materials, has moved 
equipment to Bluefield, Va., 
from Bluefield, W. Va. The 
companv will be located in the 
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LANE 
The IDEAL BASKET for 
LOOPERS 
SEAMERS 
RIBBERS 


GENERAL 


w. tr. LANE <« sros., inc. 
Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


| New type cone drive spindle and bobbin available at end of war. 


Ma mule se Se eat e es 


MURDOCK Bobbin Holders | CHRONOMETRIC 
Two exclusive Features | T rN ® 4 @) aa t Hi E R 


Affording Long Life: 
1. Automatic - bobbin holders 


equipped with holding wings j 
electrically hardened all the Readability to 1 RPM per division 


way through. 

2. Holding wings held posi- 
tively in position by skeleton 
washer — no sliding around. 

We make holders for %" 
to 212"" bobbin heads, including 
large-package wood and paper 
bobbins, also special bobbins. 
Duplex holders take both auto- 
matic and non-automatic bob- 
bins, 

Holders for all types of mules, 
frames, twisters, and winders. 


MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders for Over Fifty Years 


Guaranteed accuracy well within 
%e of 1%. indicates RPM directly on 
the dial without any calculations 
over a fixed period of 6 seconds. 
Negligible torque. Two models with 
ranges 0-1000 RPM or 0-10,000 
RPM, each suitable for double 


rated range. 


Write for Bulletin No. 715 


aC MTG Le 
aaa 


CONG My BALING PRESSE 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, 2] ANNARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terreil Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Other Sales and Service Branches in most Important Cities 
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SAVE MAN-HOURS 


maintain 


TOP BELT EFFICIENCY 


at lowest cost 


Lubricate belts with our 


LONGSHOT BELT OILER 
DU-GRIP BELT OI 


without a ladder 


It's twice as fast. You can treat belts 
safely—when they need it—without in- 
terrupting production. 


DU-GRIP Preserves, Pulls and Cleans. 
It's these qualities in proper balance that 
make this method so successful. 


Your Company and beltmen will profit 
through greater efficiency. Order Now. 


LONGSHOT & SHORTSHOT BEARING 
OILERS also available 


Booklet on 
“BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE” 


on request. 


DU-GRIP MFG. CO. 


3142 Bellevue Road 
Toledo 6, Ohio 
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TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


HALPH E LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE SC FALL RIVER, MASS. 


cE eee es 


NEUTRALIZER 


Reduces waste and Stabilizes the 
production rate in many operations 


USED ON 
CARDS - CONDENSERS - DRAWING FRAMES 
SLASHERS-WARPERS-GARNETTS-FOLDERS-DRYERS 
NAPPERS - SHEARS AND MANY OTHER MACHINES 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 


BOX 268, PORTLAND, MAINE 


NEWS ABOUT MILLS 


space formerly occupied by 
Cannon Furniture Co. Exten- 
sive improvements have been 
made to the building. 


Newmarket Mfg. Co., Low- 
ell, Mass., has been acquired 
by Walter B. Gallant, Clinton 
C. Griffith, and Melville Wes- 
ton, all connected with com- 
pany for a number of years, 
who will continue operations as 
heretofore. Control previously 
was held by American Associ- 
ates, Boston, Mass. 


R. & B. Weaving Co., Pat- 
erson, N. J., has been char- 
tered with capital of 100 
shares, to operate a local rayon 
mill. Abraham Ratzken, 370 
East 28th St., Paterson, is 
principal incorporator. 


Raycrest Mills, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., care of Frank H. 
Swan, Turks Head _ Bldg., 
Providence, attorney and repre- 
sentative, have been chartered 
with capital of 500 shares of 
stock, no par value, to operate 
a local rayon mill. 


John C. Welwood Corp., 
operating ribbon mills at Bel- 
videre, N. J., Norwich, N. Y., 
and Murfreesboro and Win- 
chester, Tenn., has been sold 
to the R. G. Buser Silk Corp., 
of New York, which operates 
two mills in Paterson, N. J., 
and other mills in Piermont 
and Jamestown, N. Y. No 
change is contemplated in the 
production set-up at Welwood. 


Knitting Mill News 


Adair Knitting Mills is the 
firm name under which George 
Bieber and Frances Klamerus 
have published a certificate 
that they are conducting busi- 
ness at 814 South Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Alamac Knitting Mills Co., 
6 West 18th St., New York, 
N. Y., has leased floor in build- 
ing at 203 East 18th St., and 
will occupy for expansion. 


Beaunit Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C., to be known as Phoenix 
Mills, Inc., Rockingham, N. C., 
is making the installation of 
its first equipment. 


Belmont Hosiery Mills, Bel- 
mont, N. C., has plans under- 
way for a new proposed mill, 
to be constructed as a_post- 
war project, with H. V. Biber- 
stein, of Charlotte, N. C., as 
the architect. The mill struc- 
ture will be about 80 x 250 ft., 
three stories, and will cost 
more than $150,000. 


Canadian U. S. Knitting Co., 
St. Hyacinthe, Que., has plans 
under way for one-story addi- 
tion, to cost close to $60,000, 
with equipment. 


Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Burlington, N. C., will 


increase its capital to $1,000,- 


000, consisting of $500,000 


preferred and $500,000 com- 


mon. J. C. Bolles, president 
of the firm, which also op 
erates plants at Gibsonville, 
N. C., and Shenandoah, Va., 
said that the financing program 
was adopted to provide funds 
for an expansion program 
which will include the pur 
chase of a large number of 
knitting machines. 


Chester Yarn & Novelty 
Shop, Inc., Portchester, N. Y., 
care of Kavey & Karnes, 8 
South Main St., plans opera- 
tion of local knitting mill. 


Circle Bar-Knitting Co., 
Ltd., Kincardine, Ont., is com 
pleting plans for four-story 
addition, about 60 x 100 ft 
Cost over $100,000, with 


equipment. 


Frye Knitting Mills is the 
firm name under which K. W. 
Frye has published a certifi- 
cate that he is conducting busi- 
ness at 610 South Marengo 
avenue, Alhambra, Calif. 


Gloversville Knitting Co., 
Gloversville, N. Y., is operat 
ing the Royalknit Glove Co., 
Johnstown, N. Y., as its Roy- 
alknit Division. Under the 
direction of E. F. Vonderahe, 
manager, the products and pol- 
icies are the same as _ before. 


Harriman Hosiery Mills, 
Harriman, ‘Tenn. — Burlington 
Mills Corp:, Greensboro, N. C., 
has purchased an interest in 
Harriman Hosiery Mills. With 
the additional capacity provided 
by Harriman’s 1,500 fine 
gage circular machines, Bur 
lington Mills plans to offer a 
complete line of seamless and 
full-fashioned nylon _ hosiery 
after the war. The Burlington 
Hosiery Sales Co. will sell the 
Harriman production, but apart 
from this the Harriman man 
agement will continue, M. W 
Walker being president and 
James Tarwater vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing. 


Harvelle Hosiery Mills, Ash« 
boro, N. C., have extensions 
and improvements going fot 
ward 


Marinette Knitting Mills, 
Marinette, Wis., have let con 
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“KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use 
a pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Sili- 
cate with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in 
your kier boiling formula. Trouble- 
some stains are eliminated and scarce 
chlorine is saved. 


Ask the STANDARD service staff 
about grey sour-silicate kier boiling 
procedure for better whites with less 
bleach. 


edad 





4 
DIAMOND 
ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD’ SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at CINCINNATI « JERSEY CITY « LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MARSEILLES « DALLAS, TEXAS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Textile, Laundry 
and 


WRITE US FOR Special Soaps 


SAMPLES AND 
QUOTATIONS 





ROME, N. Y. 


WE'VE LEARNED A LOT 
IN OUR 50 YEARS 


50 years of specialized experience in produc- 
ing tanks and tubs for the textile industry 
has taught us some things that will be valuable 
to youl 


ll 


Let us tell you about our complete Caldwell 
service, which includes Stainless Steel-lined 
tanks and tubs—round, rectangular and spe- 
cial shapes. Catalog on request. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. : l 


INCORPORATED 
2060 Brook St. 
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A 
DYE STICKS 


Since 1900 we have made high quality trueform oven- 
seasoned dye sticks for all standard machines. We can 
fill your needs today to meet any requirements, Write 


FRANK BAILEY Cedar Brook, N. J. 


=D. R. KENYON & SON. 


RARITAN, N. J. 


18] TENTERING i] 
and DRYING | 
MACHINERY | 





_____ 


AMERICAN 


Me Melillo), 
to use because.... 


DM Ue maT 
ly, producing a finer 
quality product that 
can be sold easier 


and more 
profitably 


AMERICAN 
YARN AND PROCESSING CO 


MOUNT HOLLY, ts NORTH CAROLINA 


Sales Manager, E. F. REDDING, MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Mr. Tom Moore 
736 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mr. Wm. S. Montgomery 
3701 N. Broad St. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 
Mr. E. J. Holbrook 


MOUNT HOLLY, WN. C. 

Mr. Edwin Hutchison 

Miss E. R. Abernethy 
Mr. T. J. Davis 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
Mr. Rowland Swallow 
Empire State Bidg. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mr. E. W. Wood 
222 West Adams St. 


TEXTILE MILLS © CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 


PULP & PAPER MILLS « 


WASTE BISPOSAL 


STEAM POWER PLANTS + STEAM OTILIZATION 


WATER - 


Simplified DESIGN 
Flexible POWER 

Better EVAPORATION 
More sensitive CONTROL 


Experienced textile men who know the 
merits of previous models of Southworth 
Humidifiers have feund improvements in 
Model D that make it even more reliable 
and efficient. 

Extreme sensitivity of control, and an 
“airplane propeller” type fan for greater 
evaporation, are two outstanding fea- 
tures. 


APPRAISALS 


+ PLAMS « MiPORTS! 


Sa 
a 


NOTE 


This advertisement is to re- 
mind yeu to inelude South- 
worth Humidifiers ia your 
after-the-war plaes. Frank. 
ly, we are | ee waf 
work and cannot meke hu- 
midifiers at the present 
time. 


THE SOUTHWORTH MACHINE Co. 


PORTLAND 


MAIN E 
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tract to C. H. Danielson, 70S 
Stephenson Ave., Menominee, 
Wis., for new one-story boiler 
house, 20 x 43 ft. Cost over 
$30,000, with equipment. 


Merit Underwear Co., Inc., 
Shoemakersville, Pa., has been 
chartered with capital of $300.- 
000, to take over and expand 
company of same name. 


Morristown Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Morristown, Tenn., has 
purchased the machinery and 
equipment of Beil Hosiery Co., 
Suffolk, Va., and the machin- 
ery will be moved to Mornis- 
town. The Bell Hosiery Co., 
which had been in_ business 
for 30 years, closed in April, 
1942. 


Munsingwear, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is about to start 
up a plant at Albert Lea, 
Minn., to be devoted to manu- 
facture of women’s tricot slips. 
Munsingwear already has other 
branch plants located at Be- 
midji, Montgomery, and Little 
Falls, Minn. 


Nebel Knitting Co., Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., has been 
chartered with capital of 5000 
shares of stock, no par value, to 
take over and —operate local 
company of same name, with 
mill on West Worthington 
Ave. 


Needham Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Needham, Mass., recently 
incorporated with capital of 
500 shares of stock, will take 
over and operate company of 
same name with local mill. 
Macev H. Wolfson and A. J. 
Sherer are president and treas- 
urer, respectively. 


Silver Knit Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., High Point, N. C., plans 
installation of additional equip- 
ment for plant expansion. 


Warren Bros., Ltd., St. 
Catherines, Ont., have erected 
a one-story addition to their 
plant. Production facilities will 
be increased about 30%. 


Processing Plant News 


Bronx Piece Dye Works, 
Inc., Paterson, N. J., care of 
Louis C. Rosenthal, 7 Church 
St., Paterson, attorney and 
representative, have been char- 
tered with capital of 2500 
shares of stock, no par value, 
to operate a local dyeing and 
finishing mill. 


Cherokee Dyeing & Fimish- 
ing Co., Gaffney, S. C., has 


been awarded a South Carolina 
charter. W. C. Hambrick s 
president and treasurer. 


Consolidated Piece Dyers, 
Ltd., Cobourg, Ont., are erect- 
ing an addition to their plant 
in Montreal. The addition will 
contain 5,000 ft. of floor space, 
one story, with brick walls. 


Eureka Printing Co., Clif- 
ton, N. J., has begun erection 
of two-story and basement ad- 
dition, about 80 x 160 ft., for 
which general contract recently 
was let to Austin Co., 19 Rec- 
tor St., New York, N. Y. Cost 
about $140,000, with equip- 


ment. 


Inter-State Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Corp., Passaic, N. J.; Quak- 
er Lace Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and The United States 
Finishing Co., Sterling, Conn., 
have been appointed finisher 
licensees under the American 
Viscose Corp’s, “Crown” 
Tested Plan. 


Textile Printing & Finishing 
Co., Lebanon, Pa., has work 
under way on one-story addi- 
tion, for which general contract 
was let to D. L. Saylor & Son, 
Annville, Pa. Cost reported 
close to $85,000. 


United Textile & Merchants 
Mfg. Co. of Delaware plans 
construction of a rayon finish- 


ing plant at Old Fort, N. C. 


Vitromar Piece Dye Works, 
Paterson, N. J., care of Charles 
H. Roemer, 144 Market St., 
Paterson, has been chartered 
to operate a local dye, pmnt 
and finish mill. 


Miscellaneous Mill News 


Derry Fiber Mills, Inc., 
Derry, N. H., are considering 
early rebuilding of four-story 
mill, recently damaged by fire, 
with loss reported close to 
$100,000, with equipment 


Industrial Plants Corp., New 
York, is reported to be inter- 
ested in acquisition of textile 
plants in Pennsylvania and Vit- 
ginia on behalf of Mexican in- 
terests. There is said to be 
over $1,000,000 to be spent. 
The company has an office in 
Mexico City at 90-48 Avenida 
Uruguay. Alberto Sonso Dev- 
ereaux, member of the Depart 
ment of Indian Affairs of the 
Mexican Government is one 
of the principals representing 
the Mexican interests. 
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MAILING LISTS 


ate 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SEAVICE 


cGraw- Industrial Mailing Lists are a direct route 
= Se sunthane-contealints executives and tech- 
nicians in practically every major industry. 


These names are of particular value now when most 
manufacturers are experiencing constantly increasing 
difficulty in maintaining their own lists. 


Probably no other organisation is as well equipped as 
McGraw-Hill to solve the problem of list 
maintenance during this period of unparalleled changes 
im industrial personnel. These lists are compiled from 
exclusive sources, based on hundreds of thousands of 
mail questionnaires and the reports of a nation-wide 
field staff, and are maintained on a twenty-four hour 
basis. 


Investigate their tremendous possibilities in relation to 
your own product or servies. Your specifications are our 
guide in recommending the particular McGraw-Hill lists 
that best cover your market. When planning your indus- 
trial advertising and sales promotional activities, ask 


ONE MINUTE TALKS ON: 


Descaling Diesel 
Cooling System 


If you have a Diesel installation, the 
time eventually occurs when lime- 
scale deposits build up in water jack- 
ets to the extent that proper heat 
transfer is prevented . . . Scored cyl- 
inders, loss of power, increased oil 
consumption ... any or all may be 
indications of this condition. 

And the answer to this common 
trouble is preventive maintenance. 
Treat cooling system periodically 
with Oakite Compound No. 32. Its 
specialized action QUICKLY, effect- 
ively removes lime-scale and rust 
that impair proper heat transfer... 
restores system to normal, more 
economical operating efficiency. 
Write for FREE 28-page manual con- 
taining helpful recommendations for 
this important maintenance job. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
42 Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives Located in All 


for more facts or, better still, write today. No obligation, 
of course. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
330 West 42nd Street New York, 18, N. Y. 


Principal Cities of the United States ond Canada 


OAKITE 
years 7 ed C LEAN | NG 


MATERIALS & METHOD 





ARMSTRONG- BRAY ARMSTRONG - BRAY 


Points to remember 


Sug War Sounds and 


252 6) 28S 20m eta iC 


— ~ 
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TEELGRI GTEELGRIP 


Flexible Belt Lacing 
a 11 sizes boxed or in long 
lengths for wide conveyor 
belts. Best for rubber and 
fabric belts because it com- 
presses belt ends and pre- 
vents fraying. Applied in a 
few minutes with a hammer. 
2-piece hinged rocker pins. 
Also WIREGRIP Belt Hooks 
that fit any lacing machine. 
Immediate delivery on both 
types. 


Write for Circulars 


ARMSTRONG - BRAY & CO. 
“The Belt Lacing People’’ 
pac age a. ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Road 

cullen New Bedford, Moss.—So. Rep. 


Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Car. 








When You Change 
Your Address. . 


It will help us keep your copies of TEXTILE 
WORLD coming to you each month if you will 
promptly advise us of any change of address. 
A penny postcard will do—but please indicate 
your old and new address, and any new com- 
pany connection or position. 


330 West 42 Street New York, N. Y. 
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G SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


WANTED 


ENGINEERS 


MACHINE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Graduate engineer or equivalent, 
experienced in the design and 
development of special and ex- 
perimental machines. Men with 
creative ability required, ex- 
perienced in such lines as auto- 
matic, semi-automatic, or ord- 
nance equipment. 


Must be thoroughly acquainted 
with modern methods and shop 
practices and capable of devel- 
oping new ideas in conjunction 
with modern mechanical labora- 
tory facilities. 


State age, marital status, details 
of education, experience, draft 
status, present salary and salary 
expected. Enclose recent photo- 
graph or snapshot. 


Post-war opportunity. 


Applicants must be able to 
obtain Statement of Availability. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., Personnel Division. 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


ZNONOUNEEOEOEAUEOEOEUEAEEOEOHCEOEOEDEAOROEOUEOEOROEUEEEEOEOEORORGEOEOROROEOEUEOOEDONEOOURCEEOEOEREEEORUEURUGEOEUEORREOEEOROEOEORORUENONOROGEOEGESOOHUEOOUOEOREROGUEOESOROROONOREEOROROROCECEOEOSUROEOGEOOORORDEOEOGHONOHORURHOEEOOEOEOEOAEY 


TULEESEDUDREORODORS SORE EO DOEOOSOAEDAOOEDODDGEGESEDOROLODHOLOOSOLODOOOLOSGGEDEDORGESOEGEDNGODGLOOOOESOEORSUROOOUOGHOOODEGHSUGO EDO GOEOORORGUGORODEAUEROROERO ROSES OUEOUOROOOOUDESEODEGONSEEOSSURAGOSOSDOROEOEOOR DONOR OOROROHOROESURGRESEEROR. 


sanenenenesenee sensuecuonsensnenenceusnneveonsusconssesnensonsncosnscenessussesesnaucsnsecnonseossases.. 


WANTED 


FIXERS 


FOR DRAPER LOOMS 


IN OUR NEW TIRE 
CORD FABRIC PLANT 


Men who are looking ahead will 
weicome this opportunity to start 
rignt at the beginning of one of 
the most important new develop- 
ments in the textile industry. 

We have openings for several loom 
fixers in our new lant (now being 
completed) located in Painesville, 
Ohio, a small, attractive mid-west- 
ern town. The work is of critical 
importance to the war and offers an 
outstanding post-war future. 

Write in full detail, giving age, 
education, experience, draft status. 
Interviews arranged to suit appli- 
cants’ convenience. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP. 


Dept. T, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


AVUNOHOAEEOREELEDESUDOOROROEOEOUGEGEOUGUGHGODEEO GORD ODEO SORONONOEOEEOROGSOOCEOEOROROOOROROEOESEOOREDD 


MANAGER 


For cotton mill making colored yarn fab- 
rics, suitings, coverts, tickings, denims, 
sale yarns. Must have knowledge of mill, 
office, fabric development, sales, and be 
capable of assuming many responsibili- 
ties. Location deep south. 
P-122, Textile World 
20 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 


‘sOONDOREERORENAUONDEOODESEEOUONGOGHEEDEORRGH OHDeEEEDENEGRDRERGSEROAUEHOOsEEESteNees oebeceeesnnesnnenens 


Ue 


second hands, fixers, etc. 


COONneReneceneneneneeenecenenscenneneesees 


Phone: Liberty 6547 
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POSITIONS VACANT 


WANTED—Male Help. Cost department in 

Cincinnati manufacturing plant. Conversant 
with time study analysis, standard cost system, 
setting up and allocating detail costs covering 
labor, material, burden, general expenses. Per- 
manent position for right person. Give all 
details as to age, experience, and salary desired. 
P-137, Textile World, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, IIL. 


KNITTER AND mechanic on seamless hosiery 

machines. Excellent opportunity. Apply— 
Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. Inc., 750 Grand 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MECHANIC WANTED, Scott and Williams 

Rib machines, making cotton underwear 
cloth. Highest salary and geod proposition for 
a real experienced man. Write stating experi- 
ence. P-138, Textile World, 380 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


MECHANIC WANTED on Wildman Spring 

needle machines making rayon underwear 
cloth. Highest salary and steady work all year 
for good experienced man. Write stating ex- 
perience. P-139, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 220) 


WANTED 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
BRAIDED RUG MILL 


Large eastern cotton rug manufacturer 
has opening in organization for produc- 
tion manager in braided rug division; 
excellent future for right man who must 
be conversant with all phases of business 
including raw cunental. labor training, 
styling. State full details experience, age, 
compensation desired, etc. All replies 
will be held strictly confidential. 


P-994, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


OOONDONSOROUSEEOROEREOEOOEONEOOOHOUEOOESES 


CUOEREGUDODESOUDDCEOEOEGEOOREOOOEOOEOEEGEOUGESOEOAUEOCORGHODSOGUSOOOROEORGERAERELEORSESEeReeRCeCeeeeTCoeeRS 


BOSS CARDER 


WANTED 


BY WESTERN WOOLEN MILL 


An immediate and permanent job is now 
open for a thoroughly experienced boss 
carder in a modern Western woolen mill. 
The man we are looking for need not be 
located in the West at present, but he 
will find the climate and living conditions 
here excellent. Salary up to $80.00 a 
week, depending on experience and abil- 
ity. Write us fully, all replies will be 
treated with utmost confidence. 
P-132, Textile World 
68 Post St., San Francisco 4, 


SONOUEDEGEDUAOADORDEOURUOUEOOOOGOEOOSEOAOUROOONORSONEROONEEGOSCOROOSOCERO SOR tOCOOOOESOEEED 


Splendid opportunity for reliable, middle 
aged superintendent of a complete woolen 
mill located in Worcester County. Must 
have general manufacturing knowledge of - 
entire mill from picker house to finish- 
ing room. 


Will consider giving a good salary and 
an interest in the mill to the right ap- 
plicant. Must furnish good references as 
to ability, honesty, and character. We 
will not consider anyone who has drink- 
ing habits. 


All applications will be kept strictly con- 
fidential. Reply to 

P-116, Textile World 

42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


330 W. 


POUUUUEROEOECEONOCDOSEOGAEOROASUDOODEOCOREGEORSGOORSRODEROOER SOOO OC ESSECSEDESGSOSRESERGOEERGCERNTETY: \¢y 


WANTED 


UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


For gentleman to con- 
tact the textile industries 
in New England, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. 
Must have chemical train- 
ing, should be able to 
demonstrate and assist in 
the dyeing and finishing 
of woolens and worsteds. 
Old established manufac- 
turer. Apply only if quali- 
fied, state age and com- 
pensation desired. 


P-989, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


F4UvevOLEORUORESHOROREDESDOUORSOESOELOESONEDEOEEOSEGEDESEOEOSDOSSEDSODEOSESENEOESESESOSEOEOOSEOESUEDOEOOEREGSOSEOESSENDEDOEEOERESSDRFEROGEUEDOESOESOSSOESONSORRORE SEEN OESEDESOBEOROEO EOD 


eunpennccccvencesceccenees 


2 


PU) CODONDECRONOOOEDEREERSOROESEOHSEENEOSeRoREEaneeeteT 


geePenesensonsesenvenssseneossnssenseseosnseseenenegeesensees SNESESNOSORIROSIRNINIRENDINON NONICONNINRIES, 


WANTED 


LACE DRAFTSMAN 


Experienced, by well established firm in 
New York. Appl y in writing, stating 
details of experience. 


P-120, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


Fsonssnnsecconsescvensonssossousasesvvconsecscocseucess 


UPOERUODEOEOHPONENDNORON ED OOEDO RETRO ESORDD: 


OGHOOEUGUDORDGOHOOOEDUGONCHOEOOCEOOROSUEOHENGOGEDERCODCOUGEOOGEOOUOUGHGHSESODOOOROROHGHOEENELEtCOOHrOttErS 


WANTED 


WARPER & BEAMER 


Experienced on cotton (Plush Mill) 
Give full details in first letter 


P-983, Textile World 
330 West 42nd S New York 18, N. Y. 


SAPANPSOO ORO AP TEA RASEpeSaRsRseseeseneees, 


NNN DOR HOSE BEET OROEOUERS 


WANTED 
WORSTED SUPERINTENDENT 


for 20,000 spindle mill. Must know process 
on raw wool to finished yarn. Prefer man 
around fifty years of age, with engineer- 
ing background. 
P-115, Textile World 
5 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


AA UANU MA Rim uba aa eu EN UNH UN LL TDUEUONODOEEUNOEDUAOTOLEDEGNEAEOONIUNDURDIUEDOAEODORDOEDLOEOORSU ONO LUNRRAEL NOG DELLEELS( OG 1100 


WANTED 


FIXERS 
for Scott & Williams and Acme 
Hosiery Knitting Machines 


Steady Employment 


P-121, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. 


Rescevescesecccsessscecsececepecenen: 


AUREOO DADO NUD ERUREOOSEDOREDESUSTOEEOGELODEDEERE SEO DEE EOSEDS DOO OEODDEOEOBSONaHEGEEGOs IDIOT TT + N00, 


TEXTILE MAN 


New York State manufacturer has opening in plant 
for man with knowledge of knitting mill operation. 
Capable of assisting in coordinating office duties, 
personnel, stock. Excellent opportunity for right 
man with leading manufacturer in the fleld enjoy- 
ing national distribution. State full details, experi- 
ence, age, education, salary. All replies held in 
strictest confidence. Our employees know of this ad 
P-134, Textile World, 330 W. 42 St., New York 18 


OUPDOUECH SOON EGESOROEDESUSOEROSO RON RSNSS 


UHUEORUDEREGHDOGERESOEOEEEOROROOOEOEREOEOLOLOAEOEOSCELESEEOROROEOLERSOROEEREROROSONOEOLOUSOOUROSTEVEDEOHCHREGEGOSOSOEREGAONDETORESOGOSOROEEERORONOROGUEDEOROOGEEOEOEDEGROOOUOOSESURGEDEROGSEOOGEOEOUOHOUGOOOCUSODOSOEREOOCODEDOEOEORORRORREGEORONEEOEANECansES icc etre, 


Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, 
*Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHAR:.ES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


<OUAEONAURADENAAONENNAAEAEEDEDOSELUOLOGDOOOULOLEOOOLONELESEEGHOEOEOEOAEROREROG OOOO OUOGDEERENOREOOOUUSUGDUGOUONOUUREOONEOOAEOECHARENEERORENSSODEGORODEDUDOLOOREDDEOSEOOODUDUOOSEGDSUDEOODUOUDOOOOONN00000000000NN000000R8D00000N0D000000000000000N0NCNOOORCORODDOAOOSOCOOEEORAOEOESOUSONONOOOOSOOODSOEDOONOEORDOOENENESAERAGHOOCCD(TS00000 


F eucevevnececevegencecsceescevesescesegegs: 
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G@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


| SOUTH AFRICA = 
E. HOLDMANN & VIDAL 


160, Market Street, Johannesburg (Transvaal) 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Require agencies of American 
Manufacturers and exporters for: 


















Feupevenesceenececcens 


COTTON PIECE GOODS: WOOLEN PIECE GOODS: 
7 DENIMS, All kinds suitable for manufacturers making 
_n COTTONADES, plain and striped, cheap and medium quality garments. 
: DRILLS, Khaki, Blue and others, 
: TWILLS, plain and printed (white on blue KNITWEAR: 
ground), 


Women’s and children’s bloomers, panties, slips. 
vests, etc., 


: POPLINS, plain and fancy, 
: Men’s and boys’ vests and trunks, pullovers, slip- 


BROADCLOTHS, of all description, 
GINGHAMS and other checks, 


f MATTRESS TICKINGS, overs, cardigans, bathing suits and trunks. 

in SHIRTINGS, plain, striped and checked, a 

" GABERDINES and SERGES, HOSIERY: 

i BLUE PRINTS (twill and others), Women’s stockings, 

i COTTON PRINTS of all description, Women’s and children’s ankle sox, 

2 HAIRCORD, plain and printed, Men’s and boys’ sox 

: LIMBRICS, plain and printed, 

3 CAMBRICS, plain and printed, 

: FLANNELETTES, plain, striped and floral printed, READY MADE COTTON 

CALICOES, bleached and unbleached, OR WOOLEN GOODS: 

1 REPS, plain colours, . "0 “ 

" FURNISHING FABRICS, plain, figured, and gp onde Svea ggg 
printed. wi Tinges on a our sidaes, 


TRAVELLING RUGS, checked designs, 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS of all description, BLANKETS, checked and fancy designs, 


BLACK CASHMERES, 


ANUODOOENTOROONUDH HERD ERODEDOROREOE RHO SERS 


SHEETINGS of all description, Leis tenant ene anak gulates. woven 
And all other kinds of cotton piece goods suitable H ANDEERCHIEFS [ 

for native and bazaar (chain store) trades, as MUFFLERS ji 

well as for manufacturers of garments for these SCARVES P 


trades. 
nes, 


Apart from the above mentioned items, we are 


RAYON PIECE GOabDs: interested in any goods suitable for the native 


and bazaar (chain store) trades. 
All kinds suitable for native and boaar (chain 


store) trade, and for manufacturers of cheap 
and medium quality garments. 


| E. HOLDMANN & VIDAL 
: 160, Market Street, 


Johannesburg (Transvaal) 











ee: 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 218) 


NYLON HOSIERY tram throwing Post- war 

plans of a large hosiery mill. A technical and 
practical superintendent of modern throwing 
desires to contact a hosiery mill contemplating 
their own nylon throwing department. Married, 





age 38, location no object. PW-913, Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., 


New York 18, N. Y. 





PRACTICAL RAYON throwater. 

ence in the throwing field—capable organizing 
large or small throwing departments. Age 43 
years, married, 1 child. PW-975, Textile World, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








SUPERINTENDENT, Textile School graduate 
40 years of age, married, 15 years experience 
in silk rayon and cotton, desires change. PW- 
977, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. 
OVERSEER OR Head fixer of knitting room. 
23 years experience, 6 years mechanical de- 
velopment in large textile mill. Thoroughly 
familiar with all equipment of hosiery, under- 
wear, knitting and sewing machines. PW-140. 
Textile World, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, IL 








REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


DISTRICT SALES representative — An out- 

standing manufacturer of textile chemical 
processing specialties has an important posi- 
tion open in the states of Georgia and Alabama 
for a man with the proper qualifications. A 
technical school graduate with practical mill 
background is essential. Unlimited opportunity 
for the post-war period. In replying give com- 
plete business record for the past ten to fifteen 
years, references, family status, whether 
presently employed, and enclose recent snap- 
shot (not returnable). Our organization knows 
of this advertisement. RW-108, Textile World, 
$30 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Zs 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BOSS DYER and superintendent of dyeing and 

finishing, 45 years old, draft exempt can go 
anywhere if things are right, also have had 
twenty some years experience dyeing cotton, 
rayon, acetate crepe piece goods boxes and 
Jigges, all kinds of women’s dress goods and 
men’s tie goods, also high class lining for 
men's smoking robes also would be glad to go 
in as @ partnership. BO-106, Textile World, 
330 W. 42nd 8t., New York 18, N. Y. 





TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
Land Division, 
Decatur, Alabama 


Wide experi- | ~ 








@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


FOR SALE 
IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


U. S. Nitrate Plant No. 1, 
at Sheffield, Alabama, in the 


MUSCLE SHOALS AREA 


of the 


TENNESSEE VALLEY REGION 


A total of 149 acres of improved land with power, water, and sewer- 
age facilities installed—adjacent to paved streets and highways. 14 
structural steel, brick and sheet metal buildings, with a total floor space 
of 194,666 square feet, in excellent state of repair. 
provide adequate space and accommodations for factories, foundries, 
machine shops, garage, storage and offices. 


IDEAL FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


LOW COST ELECTRIC POWER 


Served by main line Southern Railway System. Water transportation 
available. Excellent schools, churches, and recreational facilities. 


Also COMPLETE POWER PLANT to be sold as an operating unit in 
place, or for dismantling and removal. 


For detailed information or an appointment to inspect the property, write 


These structures 


108 Vine St. 


sens eoeeseeeeESeneeeoeseeeeeSEEOSERSOORDOSOSSEOESOOSOGRSSEOSOESEDEOOSSROOOSEROESEDSESHOEOOOEDEEDOORDOROEDERSREEDEDOREEEOELEREREDEERORORESEEDEEEDESSRESAseoeRRDED EH EE SH SEEROE Een EESOneeseneEESeoNoRDenESORoREeEeESeERE Seen eneEeEeseE 
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coonnonssnncescsncsssossossonsenacosoneqnnenesssssosncossensssogsuscsacoosooseassnconsnnsnnaeanisnse 


(AVAILABLE FOR RAYON) 


- LUNISON MAN, MILL or PRODUCTION MANAGER 


= Capable, energetic, experienced in all operations. 
= Now Junior Executive with large mill group. {4 
= years experience includes yarn purchasing, teoch- 
= nician, production planning and control. 38 well 
= educated, desires improved status. 


PW-112, Textile World 
2nd St., New York 18 


OUUUNOOOEOROOOEEE REDD OD ROGROOROOR DOE ADORE EOREES 








“OAAGEO4 TACHAATERLONOLEREOCUUHGSOROUEOTOCUEEDOROESEEUGOCOEOEOROOGEGHORDOGOOUEOUOROEOEOROO ERED OURO ROHOHOOROY, 


THROWING SUPT. 
& MANAGER 


With long practical experience, Thow- 
ing Hosiery Yarns, Crepe, Nylon, 
Rayon, Silk, Sewing Threads, etc. 
Well acquainted and known in both 
the Throwing and Hosiery Trade, is 
open for position as Manager or Supt. | 
of Throwing. 


PW-114, Textile World 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


ZPOOND ENN HeDEHCEDOENEEOEDEEROCREOSEDeENesEROEESrOREEEEEOED Artes snesOOere® 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ATTENTION GREY goods mills. Are you in- 

terested in obtaining a higher divisional fac- 
tor and save brokerage commissions on your 
cotton grey goods? Top manufacturer inter- 
ested in entire or part output for current and 
postwar proposition to convert your grey goods 
into printed fabrics and bleached goods. Can 
also finance or purchase interest. BO-141, 
Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
MN, S« 





COTTON MILL. We offer to make permanent 

investment or a long term loan to obtain all 
or a part of the mills production. State your 
proposition in full details which will be kept 
in confidence. BO-142, Textile World, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





OREUSSELEOED IDE GEOROERURORELELEPDSGCORAGASEEOOOREGDEREOROEOSAET ROUSE OGRE NRE DPERMES Fer EOeTONE TT): irene 


WANTED 


TWO—2 spindle Open or Intersect- 


ing preferebly GILLS 
front roller—3° dia. back roller—8 x (4° 
bobbine—7/16" pitch faller sorews. 


ONE—-6 spindle Drawing Box 
24%" dia. Back roller 
4” dia. front roller 
8 x 14” bobbins—or $8 x 14 preferably 
ONE—8 spindle Drawing Box 
ie dia. back roller 
” dia. front roller 
7 x 14” bobbins—or 8 x 14 preferably 
$IX—200 spindle Cap Frames 
4 foot ends preferred—3'4" pitoh—i4" dia. back 
roller—4° dia. front roller—i5'4" 8 ndle traverse 
- 6'4 x 2° Inside dia. caps or oles lar—.416 dia 
of spindle x 34” head—.623 dia. of head—epin- 
ning wharies 1° dia. 5,” long tube .4165° x .537. 
W-117, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., St... Now work 13 


aS ienutriaures . 


sOnnnnegnneneneeneeneeseneeguageegecucerpaenennenoesegqeeeengeneeeenenenenneneneeeenneney: 
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WANTED 
Obermaier Package Dyer 


W-128, Textile World 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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330 W. 
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WANTED 


1 set of woolen cards (3 cylinders) 
48” x 60” face with Brest. 


W-135, Textile World 
$80 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
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WANTED 


1—2 Spindle—14x9—Gill 
condition. 

1—Weigh box. 6 Spindle or 8 Spindle 
to fit—14x9—Bobbin. 


W-124, Textile World : 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. : 


ANUUDOEOELUOOOOEOUECOOEEELOORUODOCEOODREOEOGEROOEULOUEOEOO RAO RSUEEAE OAR ROGEEO ERENT OteNEES 


Box—Good 











WANTED 


Complete plants to manufacture wom- ; 
en’s and men’s hose, for export. : 





eRe Rene TBE! men ONY 


W-129, Textile World 


380 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. 


GURUREUORDOGRERDOSOUEDEAROEOSOEOAGAOESCOEAOOOAEOEAEDDRROURDORGUERAOUSUSERGEDEOROROROEOROEDEA EOS) O) ;NnerE 


LAOONREROEDEONOROSCREDOORRSGEOOOEOHEOEODSERES NGA CORERERCSCERAET ORCS ROSA LASS DEDEAGA ET AGHGnEHGH titi rsiieneelt 


WANT TO BUY 


CREPE 
THROWING 
PLANT 


Approximate capacity of 10,000 Ibs. per 
week. Prepared to consider operation 
in present location. 


BO-136, Textile World 
42 St., New York 18, New York 





F cvsennenecen 
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PILE FABRICS 


Mill wanted to manufacture 
Will supply yarn 


BO-984, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


~ PONOEOORERE DEERE RON SOREEOOS ROO DES LOO FORRES FONE DEEL TEL OrLoeS se neeeO SED EDOE DEAT EDEL EEE: wennnnnens~ 


ammmmmmsPROFESSIONAL SERVICES ame 


Pen oReRoR EDT EORT NERD PEED EEOLONE Sas EDE EERE HEE HO rer s«tstr” 


LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


Interesting booklet concerning Inventions, Paten's. 
Trade-Marks and Copyrights, together with Sehed- 
ule of Government and Attorney’ 8 Fees, sent with- 

out obligation. Simply ask for ‘‘booklet and sched- 


ule.”’ 
Established 1915 


Patents & Trade-Marks 
Suite 448, 815—165th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Pri 


OO 
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(Additional Equipment Wanted Advertising on page 226) 
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} Weel, | BUY AND SELL TEXTILE MACHINERY THROUGH 


TL Li cod 


A Partial List of Equipment Ready for Immediate Shipment 
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3—46” x 52” Button Breakers 18—82" C & K 4 x 4 25 Harness Belt 
3—42” Butterworth 3-Roll Friction and driven woolen looms 


Rolling Calender, 1—motor driven, D EC EM § ER-J A N U ARY 1—40” D & F Mixing Picker 


2-belt dr. 2—40” H & B Single Process Pickers 
—3 Cyl S & F Card Set 48” with feeds. 1—Wm. Schofield Rag Picker, Recon- 


—60" D. & F. 2-cyl. Iron Shoddy Card ditioned 
—54" American Coating Machine 1—24” Parkhurst Burr Picker, Recon- 
—100 Spindle Foster Model 25 Doublers ditioned 
1—36” Doubling & Winding Machine 2—C&M Fearnaught Pickers, 40” and 


60” Windle Doubling Machine, Mo- 1—90" D.&F. Single Acting 14 48" 


noe ee 





tor Dr. Roll Napper 1—66” Voelker Cloth Press 
68” P.&W. Doubling Machine, Mtr. 2—50” Dinsmore Inspecting, Sewing & 
Dr. 1—90" P&W 20 Roll Dble Rolling Machines, Mtr. Dr. 





1—41” Monforts 3 Blade Cotton Shear 

1—60” C & M Plush Shear, Arranged 
for Mtr. Dr. 

3—66”" C & M 2-Blade Shears 

14—66” P & W 2-Blade Shears 


_ 


-46" Windle Doubler Acting Napper 

-60" Windle Doubler, Winder and 

Measurer 2—92" D & F Warpers with 
1—6 Delv. Whitin Drawing Frame with Beamers 

12” coiler, and motor 


_ 


1—4 and one 6 delv. H & B dr. frame 4—82" D.&F. Warpers with 1—66'2" P & W Model A 2-Blade Shear 
1—40” Power Duster Beamers., etc. 1—72"" Monforts 2-Blade Shear 
1—28” Stick Klauder Weldon Skein Dye- . i—Schultze 106” Double Shear 
ing Machine 2—54" Entwistle Worpers 1—Smith & Furbush Rag Shredder 
vn. 1—Franklin Package Dyeing Unit, incl. 1—42” C. & M. 5 Burner Gas Singer 
” three 100-lb. and one 300 lb. machine, 1—Complete Set Combers 6—24 Spindle Fairmont Drum Spoolers 
: extractor and winders including: for 4¥2 x 6” spools 


|—Laboratory Hydro Extractor 10.000-—4%2 x 6” Wooden Spools 





1—$0” American Laundry belt driven 1—Whitin Ribbon Lapper 6—120 Spindle Draper Spoolers wi. Ten- 
extractor eas : sions 
1—40” American Tool underdriven Cop- 1—Whitin Sliver Lapper 2—Warp Compressor Machine Co.. 
per basket belt driven extractor 8—Whitin Model "C" seuiigte Joss Spectess 
1—40” Weston Bronze Basket Extractor Combers 1—60" C6 Bt Tiger, Anvenged fer Mt. 
\—42" Fletcher Copper Basket Extractor - 
2—Hunter No. 10 Fulling Mills 4—-20 Spindle Universal #90 Filling 
10—40" C&M 42”, 48”, 50, 100” Folding ee ee ee SON 
: Machines __ ages _ 4—100 Spindle Foster #12 tube winders, 
1 eee “Eee 
: 8—1200 h. Halton Jacquards, 9” lift motor driven 1--200-spindle Draper 24" Ring Tape 
60—42” Modified “E” Draper with roller 100—82” Reed Space 2 x 1 Draper modi- Drive Twister 
tops, 4742" reed space, belt driven fied D Auto. Looms, 16 harness, 1—Barber Coleman Auto. Warp Tying 
8—17 ft. Fletcher Victory Web Looms. motor driven Mach., size 4-E 
"s 12 space, 1942, with numerous parts 43—82” Stafford 1 x 1 automatic Looms. 2—60” Edge Stenciling & Winding Ma- 
: and supplies 20 harness, motor driven chines 





— Sees OOS — 
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Miacamvery Liqumatinc Company 


= OPA REGISTRATION NUMBER 789 


"j EST. 1923 
31-33 West 42nd Street <> NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
DOMESTIC TELEPHONE PEnnsylvania 6-8014 EXPORT 


DEALERS IN TEXTILE MACHINERY, ACCESSORIES AND MILL SUPPLIES 
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SOLEUUDEELOOOERUOOESELOEEOUOESOOOUELOLOLERUGHOEEOSESEDUSEOROGRESEOEEECORSEESOEOOUERELEDEGLEOODEEOODREDODEEDOOOELUDELEROGUDOOOELULUENECEOLEEOECECSCUCESERTOOEULOG ELEC NEEDS DEOL DEEOOEDEOEOSEEUCOT) uy. 


186 Draper 45'reed space, Model E Looms, 
complete with pick counters and warp stop 
motions at a very attractive price. 


20 Atwood 5B twisting doubling machines, 334" Edie 10 Crompton & Knowles 4 x 4, 82" reed space, 20 
: rings, individually motor driven. harness intermediate head, woolen looms. 


















70 Crompton & Knowles 4 x |, 52" looms, roller bear- 40 Crompton & Knowles automatic looms, 4 x |, 30 
ing, shock absorber, high pickwheel, removable cloth harness dobbies and multipliers, 52" reed space, indi- 














































rollers, individually motor driven, warp stop motions vidually motor driven, pick counters, and warp stop ‘di 
and pick counters. motions. 
Looms Jacquard machines Dyeing machines 
Warpers Spinning and throwing Textile motors 
Winders machines Shuttles—Quillers 
Coppers Finishing machines Harnesses 
CONTACT US FOR QUICK ACTION ON TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
QOUEUROGGECGEOEOOGUOUOUOUUUTUUEEEOREEUEEEEEEERT OUI DAT = R S$ Oo ING tices 
24 SPRUCE STREET SHERWOOD 2-1363-4 5 PATERSON, N. J. 
eer eee eee re : SOURED OOEOHCEADOEOEOEEDEOEORORESUDESDEDOOEROROROEGEOROESEODOEs ORR OO R OE RORDOT OH REEOEOEETeCesEseeeR eeeneee, t CONCEOEONDEOODCeORDEOROOOREOOOROEOEEE n sn AOUEORUOUEOROREROROOHOROROHOEOAONESEREOES 
COTTON : ; 2—Gerry Rag Pickers i : 7 ROLLS—80" FACE : 
= = 4—60” Bramwell Feeds = = 8 Composition Rolls, 4 Steel Rolls, Hydraulic lift : 
= = 2—48 Wide x 60’ Woolen Cards = = water-cooled journals. Lecated in in South : 
= = a ae a eo : ¢€ AMES BAG CO. : 
: : 5—27#180 Universal Sener Canaen Rebuilt =  ~s0» een senneenen: te, YORK ory. 
: = 3—Whiten "a - Se Fs idth = _ Meneneeenerensecoenees senoneeseenenenee ONCUODDDOU HEROD OREEO EOD SEOROERORRELOEOSEOEEEROESoESEEREREEREOES eee re 
= = Ww i ills, rebuilt, various wi gs = : 3 
7 t 10—Long Chain Posmers " z= KNITTING MACHINES : 
: = 1—60 kS& t z ae 
2 § 20—75” 12 Har. eaey C & K Auto. Looms : : Scott & Williams oe — or — 5 
Sale = = 7—82” 25 Har. were : LA; a. Looms | ; man-—— Reading — Kalio — etc., ete. : 
t 2 — 8—P & W and ears | : 
or = = \-diemener 4 Voelker Seukie oa Cloth i : All types of hosiery mill 3 
= “eae 2 3 equipment on hand ' 
= = 1—E & H Folder z= THE MORRIS SPEIZMAN CO. ; 
: : 2—s1" Woonsocket DA Nappers 20 rolls : f aneee 508-14 West Fifth St. eeeteeeen: on charlotte, N. Sreuud 
COLLINS & AIKMAN : : Write to us advising us of your needs or : teeencvecencevensacevennseneenennenecenuenenssunceenoceseeneneonty VOeSUNOUENOnepenneeecncenenseneeenen’ : 
: = any idle Machinery you wish to dispose of. i = AIR COMPRESSORS : 
= : = = 17—355, 528, 730 & 1100 ft. Cap. : 
: ¢ FRANK W. WHEELER COMPANY : : DIESEL UNITS 
CORPORATION a 1837 E. RUAN STREET 3 260 H.P. Superior 600 RPM Engine. 
= = = s d oW'e / / enerator. 
z E PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNA. ? | 130 HP. DeLavergne 3/60/220 V. Generator. 
: F Phone Jefferson 4771 : ‘ R. C. STANHOPE, INC. : 
: F : 4 60 act 1 ti enenes, ; —_ 
Seles 6 Scivege Ov. CO... . deitacenniaaianiiaaamncae é 
ff 2  CAITREY ’ SON i ‘HOSIERY MACHINES 
eee Aves, | | FOR SALE 2 SUDRRS BENE rick Serens 
| BBINS lect ee 
Upland, Del. Co., Pa. : i 354,580—7” 7s ; ' pte ; 
= =  86.594—7” Triptod Bobbins E : ce M, FRENCH 
: : : 200-0008" bea Loom Bobbins Black Enamel) i : Commercial Trust Bidg., = Fomssnes &, Vs. | 
<OOREETRDEREREELEEEGEReRRORROReReReEEeeEEeeEE OUROOREDOROED ERED EOEODOOEROEDEERORRREDOEONECORER HORRORS OEeS z 400—14x7 Drawing Spools (Worsted) : OOOOROECROROREDCODDCOSREDEROESERORRORESORDGOGRRRGORROREEDERGRRROROReRCEENEEEeEeS 
zrvmnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnny z £4, 205—37%6 Jack Spooks : — —— 
TEXTILE MACHINERY: 1 22e1s—Biack Enamel: Band axl ; D a Q fs mh - 
ENGINEERS & EXPORTERS : i GEARS z 
Appraisals & Liguidations [| Wea Ratomet Ming Gears (24 te 106 Tosth) | - 


ROBERT SCHOONMAKER 


Port Washington. Long Island, NYE 
Phone Roslyn 1220 E 


ati ea iiaade ai 2 2 92 Teeth) 
S. B. SCHWARTZ COMPANY : : = 75—Motor Pinion Gears—C&K—(16 to 29 Teeth) 
: 7301 PLUMST. NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. i | Box 495 Pawtucket, R. 3. 


MU = FP uneervovnensensnereseeonssenecesenocsesees euneuseesncees jeueneeeoecnas eneeonseccnnnaneecnacen 
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FOR VICTORY NOW 
FOR PROSPERITY LATER 


BUY AND HOLD 
WAR BONDS 





We buy from 
Single items to 
COMPLETE 
PLANTS 


Send us your 


list of idle TO KEEP UP 
Equipment PRODUCTION 
Now— NOW — AND 


CREATE 


AFTER THE WAR 


TEXTILE WORLD, DECEMBER, 1944 





"We are doing our part to help" 


“CONSOLIDATED ™ 


EARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


RICA’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


TO MEN OF GOOD WILL THE WORLD OVER 


VICTORY AND LIBERTY 








OFFERS TO WAR AND POSTWAR 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


This part-list of Machinery and 
Equipment to meet production problems 


SCOURING & DYEING 


2—Haveg Washers, completely enclosed. 

!—Sargent 3-Bowl Skein Scouring machine. 
6—Klauder-Weldon Skein Dyeing Machines. 
i—Rodney 7-string Dyeing Machine. 

i—Obermaier Combination Package & Rawstock Mch. 
{—Buhimann 100 roller cap. 14-color skein dyer. 
i—Franklin 500% Package Dyer. 

1—1000% Raw Stock Dyeing machine. 

t—Obermaier Dyeing Machine, 


EXTRACTORS 


6—V.V. & Tolhurst 54” & 60”; rubber & copper baskets. 

8—V.V. Fletcher & Tolhurst 40-48”, copper lined. 

10—Tolthurst, American Laundry, Bock, & Troy 14”42”, 
copper baskets. 


WASHERS 


t—Continuous 60” Boil-Off Machine, steel tanks. 
i—Van Viaanderen 60” Open Washer. 

2—Open Washers, 5 & 8 compartments, 50” face. 
6—Compartment 30’ Washer, 66” wide. 
2—Hunter 6 string washers. 


CALENDARS 


2—V.V. Ball Bearing Calendars, 50” & 6 

6—V.V. Butterworth & Textile 3, 6 & «: Roll Hy- 
draulic Calendars, 80”. 

3—Butterworth & Perkins 40”, 54” & 80” 3-Bowl 
Schreiners. 

i—Butterworth 3-Roll 54” Friction Calendar. 

2—54” Embossers. 


DRYERS 


3—National & P & S Loop Dryers, 30-65’ long. 
i—P & S$ 72” Raw Stock Dryer, automatic feed. 
i—Phila. Raw Stock Dryer, 48”, automatic feeder. 
3—Sargent & Hunter Wool Carbonizers. 

4—Truck Dryers, | & 2 trucks. 

i—Multipass Airlay Dryer. 

6—Proctor & Schwartz Yarn Dryers. 

!—Pin Tenter Dryer, 64” wide. 

i—V.V. 5-Tier Net Dryer. 


TENTER FRAMES 


i—Textile Fin. Mach. 90’ x 50” Tenter. 
I—W & J 80’ x 50” Swing Tenter. 
i—Heathcote Pin Tenter. 

i—25’ Tenter with Bakelite clips. 


PALMER QUETCHES & TENTERS 


2—V.V. Palmers, 60” & 72”. 

3—Morrison & V.V. 50”, 60” & 72” Palmer Quetches. 
i—Butterworth 84” Palmer Quetch with Tenter. 
2—V.V. & General Machine 60” Palmerettes. 


PADDERS, MANGLES, QUETCHES 


5—Textile & Butterworth 2-Roll Padders, 50”, 62” & 
90”. 

4—Butterworth 50” 2-Roll Starch Mangles. 

i—James Hunter 50° Water Manger. 

5—Butterworth & Morrison 2 & 3-roll Quetches, 
50-72”. 


BUTTON BREAKERS 
2—Morrison & V.V. Button Breakers, 50-72”, brass 


rolls, 
DRY CANS 
416—Dry Cans, 50” to 112” face, 23” to 84” dia. 


PRINTING MACHINES 


7—R. B. & F 1-10 color Print Machines, 40-60” 
t—Waldron 4-Color Wallpaper Print Machine. 
i—V.V. 10-color Ribbon Print Machine. 


AGERS 


4—Butterworth Cast Iron Agers, 12’, 18’ & 30’ long x 
50-60” wide. 


CARDING MACHINES 


6—Sets D & F Worsted Cards, 60” x 54”. 

2—Sets D & F Worsted Cards, 60” x 48”. 

2—Sets S & F Worsted Cards, 54” x 54”. 

12—D & F Worsted Cards, 48” x 48”. 

19—Sets D & F Woolen Cards, 48” x 48”, 
i—Sample Card, 48” dia. 

15—D & F Breaker & Finisher Cards, 48” x 50”. 
8—Sargent, Bramwell & Harwood Feeds, 26-72”. 


SPINNING MACHINES 


2—Large Package Mules, 240 spindles, 
155—Whitin & D & F Spinning Frames, 240 spindles, 
252, 2” & 3” gauge, band driven. 
100—Deliveries H & B Drawing Frames, 12” coilers. 
12—Universal #50 & =90 Winders, 
133—Fletcher double deck Twisters. 
5—Fearnaught & S-L Pickers, 30-60°. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Address Inquiries to 


TEXTILE DIVISION, PATERSON, N. J. 


5th Ave. & McLean Blvd. 
15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


@ Tel. ARmory 4-6540 
Tel. BArclay 7-0600 
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BUTTON BATAKER, Morrison FLOCK STENCIL MACHINE, with patterns 
CALENDER, 3 2—FLAT FOLDERS, Elliott & Hall 
INFRA RED units complete with blowers 
ete hig gO KETTLE copper tilting 65 gal. cap. 30°x26” 
eated rolls arranged for lever presea PALMER QUETCH UNIT, Butwrth 54° 
ORY. ae set of 37, eopper 112° ceehen type, PALMER PIN TENTER, Mangle unit A 
i neral ne 
Om CAMs, att.com 2 cass tam, ALY when Our" Srnt ci 
3—REEVES DRIVES, 000 Hor. totally enclosed 
DRYERS Het Conveyor, ser 8 0" » wide RIBBON FINISHING UNIT, complete, quetch 
DRYER NATIONAL LOOP 82", Rev. Sticks Air cans. calender, motor 
Fin. 3 side Fans & Booster Fan RIBBON PRINTING MACHINE, comp. (0 color 
oye F UBS, cepee Skein, various lengths TANK, rubber lined & covered 
CAM. EXTRACTORS, 50° Van Viaanderen TENTER FRAMES, W&J, 60’x44" & 30’x50”" 
ACTOR, ie Van Viaanderen, rubber bas- WARPING MILLS, 3 yards x 180” face, complete 
st, with loading device with oa 
eXTAACTOR hod Hercules, tinned copper bas- 


et. Ope 
2 EXTRACTORS, 48° Amloo Hydro, copper bas- 
ket. Open top 


WASH VV, 3 compartment 

WATER SOFTENER & FILTERS 

WINDERS, Benj. Eastwood, hard silk, complete 
with swifts 


“We are prepared to help you in disposing of or acquiring both complete 
plants and individsal machines. Your inquiries cordially invited." 

A » CT \ P. O. Box 1206 Paterson 4, N. J. 
Sherwood 2-3500 
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MacHINERY Co. 


5th Ave. & McLean Bivd. 
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HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


New and Used 
River Works, Andover, Mass. 


“WORREENOOEDOO ADEA EEA EAEOEAEEAEORERODSAEOOUAEESOGESAOGDEESAEORELOSSSAOORAMEOO DEDEDE ESSE SSEAOOREAOORASONEROGRORSAEROGEAAOBSCADCASORAOEOEOOSUREOORSOLOOEROAGAELOOSOECCOEECUOAECOROSECEACGSOOREEEDEASOSOASOROREEOSREEEORED 


TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


FROM OUR OWN STOCK "HARD TO FIND MACHINERY": 


i—U. S. Colloid Mill +12 with 3 Motors 550 V. i—66”"—5 Bowl Watermangle 

7—7' Copper Cans 56” wide 2—50°—6 Bow! Calenders—Roller Bearings 
7—5' Copper Cans 56” wide i—36” Hydr. 3 Roll Calender for Narrow Fabrics 
i—i30” Warp Splitter 2—9’ Slack Washers 

3—Ping-Pong Machines i—Lift-Truck with Platforms 


i—2 Color 42” Print Machine : + an ” out 
. a i—4 Can-Drier 5’ dia. 58” wide Copper 
3—30" Hydro Extractors—i Basket Copper—2 1} eter Be" dint Sinnbias 


Baskets tron 
6—90’ Tenter Chains W & J 


i—54” Simpson Winder 
i—40’ Straight Tenter 102” wide Hydro Extractors—24” 26” 23” 
pr | {—44" Perkins—Shreiner Cal. 


2—45° B.B. Seoutohers 
TEL. DEXTER 9650 1128 N. MAIN ST. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 


_ “SERASEEREROESURDEE OSI NC SEEN LADOSEDE RESOED OC EL OREO RETL OOEST LAGeSEGE ETT PDAS HORDES IORGEOE LA OUT ERELL EE FETT CDOS EES EDETIOAUEDASONOUE EGET ES DGS RDOG DELOES ESTE DEDES LOORESAELS CRI NCCOOG AAAS TOOTRREAEDOSEStESERRaMOREERORAROAES” < 


GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Dealers In Rebuilt and Guaranteed 
Yarn Winding and Spinning Machinery 


141-45 West 17th Street 


OUDUREFEOUEUREEDEOEORODOEOEOEOEDOUEOEDE SOGA 04104401 DERDEDSA DO PEDT PeROREREOES EA tee RAsEOASeaE HH Oeneetenenecaseoeeeenecniert 


New York 11, N. Y. 


NOOCROSRELIDELDEOREDEDSGSOOROSONESOROLESEREL ELON ENSEROECOSOEONDHOEOR OL OGHONOSOEOROEOLOEREGCOOEORO EDR OReecseneneeoee? 
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12—Draper Mod. D. auto. bobbin change looms, 69%” R. S. 20 
harness, arr. for motor drive 
12—Statford 40” shuttle change looms, motor drive 220 V. 
l—Arlington 45” Scutcher 
2—D-2 Combers 9%” lap. with asperators 
1—Ingersoll-Rand 14x8 single stage Compressor, with idler 
13—#50 Cone Winders, tensions, waxing att., clutch drive 
Picker Aprons—Mossberg Selvage Spools 


Bobbias ca Spools e Supplies 2 Pulleys, etc. 
Direct Factory Agents Walter L. Parker Bobbin & Spool Co. 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET * FALL RIVER, MASS. 


\FOR 
| SALE 


JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALEES 


TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 


APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS 
NEW AND USED 
Philadelphia Office: 148-142 So. Front Street, Factery Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J. 


8 
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FOR SALE 
Parkhurst 48 in. DUPLEX BURR PICKER 
2—WHITIN 50 inch CARD FEEDS 
One SPENCER OILER for PICKER 
15—TO. KNITTING TABLES 
EXTRA-CYLINDERS 
(Both ring & Latch Needles) 
NITTING PARTS 
BURR-WHEELS 
(All makes 8 and Gages) 
ER 80 ioe NAPPERS 


cenceeecupensenes 


TOOPOPROGOPDON FOREN ED SLEPEEHEAESSERCHOORDSESDE SEAS OR OHAONSRORDORERSEORSORD 


Geo. E. L. Smith Textile Bt Mochisory Co. 


FOR SALE 


30" LOOMS 


76—Draper 30° Model E used looms in 
good condition. Complete with Lacey top 
motions, pulleys, shafting, beams, etc. 
Located in South. 


AMES BAG CO. 
10 East 40th St. New York, N. Y. 


<PUUEDOOODESEDOOUSOSOEOSDESEDEREOESPORGOSOESESEROOORORCLOSSRRCRAOOROEGHOGGRERENEEOGnONerenatseE: 


FOR SALE 


8 COLLINS TWISTERS 


132 Spindles 

4," Rings 

6” Gage 

24%," Whirl 

9” Diameter of Cylinders 
1%" Diameter of Front Rollers 
4 Spindle Tape Drive 


BRASS UNDER ROLLS 
117/32” diameter front roller 
212" diameter top roller 
Knee brakes 
3 ply creel 
FS-997, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York as, x eo 


<UUDEREOEOEOOOEEEDEOUEOSUOCOOEOEOUEOERDOOOAOEOOSORREO RO DORADOORURGEOROAGEOROAEOGUERERONEOeSACEEREE 
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FOR SALE 


Tompkins Knitting Machines 
also 
Complete 
Cloth Finishing Equipment 
To Be Sold As 
One Complete Unit For Cash. 


Write FS-125, TEXTILE WORLD 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


. 
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FOR SALE 
1—Butterworth Tenter Chain, 1100 : 
Clips. i 
SLATER DYE WORKS i 
727 School St. Pawtucket, R.l. : 


Tanennaneesensenennsenenenenooeerveneusecueensuesconssecsuenescnnaansasappeapeaneaversenansuensnenseseiels 


UNeeeanececncnnecencenceseausnsnceceneger, 


FOR SALE ' 
4 Klauder-Weldon Skein Yarn Dyeing Machines = 
stainless steel lined; bronze Spiders. 2-56 stlek = 
and 2-21 stiek. Will take 48° ap to 72° skein. 
Motor to drive entire unit and blewer for anit. 
Will sell whole or in part 


HALSEY YARN CO. 


2 Allens Ave., Providence, a. L 
William 


snnaevenanensennunaeneesise’ 
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speeneeENTERRERIRRIRORERIREERREREIN IER anenes 


24 Spindle Oswald Lever Bottle Bobbin 
Machines. All Metal with Parafine At- 
tachments. Excellent Condition. 


FS8-119, Textile World 
330 W. 43nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


samoacenansniennnre 
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EXCELLENT TEXTILE EQUIPMENT READY FOR 


LOOMS 
100—Draper Model K 45° Looms, Belt Driven, 
8” Bobbin. 
20—4 x 1 C & K Hand Threading Looms, 4312” 
190—1 Box Automatic Hopedale Plain Looms. 
600—Draper Automatic Looms with Slashing 
Auxiliary equipment. 
200—C & K 2 x 1 Looms. 
200—600 hook C & EK Double lift jacquard heads. 
32—C & K #1304 Fine Index Double lift 
single cylinder heads. 


DYE PADDER 
1—Butterworth 2 Roll Dye Padder, Brass and 
Rubber Roll, Motor Driven. 


EXTRACTORS 
2—60" Steam Driven Centrifugal Extractors, 
Perforated Copper Baskets, Quick Opening 
Cover, 600 R.P.N. 
1—Kranz 42” Centrifugal Extractor, enclosed 
motor, perforated copper basket, quick 
opening safety Cover AC Motor drive. 


TENTER FRAMES 

1—Textile 40‘ Pin Tenter Frame, Link Belt 
Drive, #3 Reeves General Electric 5 HP, 
60 Cycle, 3 Phase Motor, 60” wide, General 
Electric Guiders, Steam Meating Coils. 

1—Winsor & Jerauld 40’ Tenter Frame stainless 
steel clips. Reeves drive. A-C Motor. 

1—Vam Viaaderen 50’ goods, equipped with 
Marshall Williams Stainless steel clips. 
Reeves Variable speed transmission. All 
accessories. 


BRUSHING MACHINE 
1—Curtis and Marble 58” type 2-1 Brushing 
Machime equipped with 2 soft brushes 9” 
dia. and 1-2 h.p. Motor. 


CAN DRYERS 

1—Textile Can Drying and Rolling-up machine, 
Copper Can 36” diameter, 50” Face. 

1—Textile Finishing Machinery Company set 
of 8 Copper Cans—2 Stacks, 4 Cans to a 
Stack, Vertical Stacks, 50” wide. 

1—Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Copper 
can dryer consisting of 8 cans, 23’ dia. 54” 
face with take-up, let-off. Reeves Variable 
speed transmission. 

1—Textile Bolling-up and steam machine 
equipped with copper can 40” dia. 48” face. 


DRYERS 

1—Philadelphia Drying Machine Co. “Hurri- 
cane” Loop cloth dryer, class D equipped 
with side driven fans. Air feed arrange- 
ment, 84” poles, heated equipment, fans, 
plaiter, sticks are bakelite & cork covered. 

1—Van Viaaderen 5 tier 4 section conveyor 
dryer for 60’ goods equipped with new chain. 
Motor driven fans airfin heating units. 


COTTAGE STEAMER 
1—Robert Metcalf Cottage Steamer, 10’ long x 


8° wide. 
DYE BECKS 
l—Stainless steel lined 18° dye beck Tank 
18” x 30” x 96’ Single Slot reel, Brass Idler 
rolls. Geared link chain drive. 


SPECIAL 
ENGRAVING EQUIPMENT 
7—John Hope 50” Pan machines, 


10—John Hope 48” Pantograph machines, 
Double Bar, #1388-1397. 7 

l—John Hope 45” Pantograph machine, 
Double Bar, #1398. 


Double Bar, #1381-1387. 
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REFINANCING 


TEXTILE WORLD, DECEMBER, 1944 


SPECIAL 
COTTON SPINNING EQUIPMENT 


2—Complete Murray Cotton Gins. 
1—Kitson Bale Breaker, consisting of: 


1—Automatic Feeder, 37/2" 


1—2 Beater Breaker Picker, Ball Bearing 
Beaters, 1—16” Porcupine Beater, 1— 
16° 2 Blade Beater, Motor Driven by 
2—5 HP 440 Volt Motors. 


3—Kitson 40’ Intermediate Pickers with 2 
Blade Ball Bearing Beaters, 16°, and 12’ 
Apron, Motor Driven. 


3—Kitson Finisher Pickers, 2—16”, 2 Blade 
Beaters, Ball Bearing, 12’ Apron, Motor 
Driven. 


39—Saco and Pettee 40’ Revolving Flat Cards, 
27” Doffers, 12” Coilers, 5 Point Settings, 
Spindle Back. 


108—Deliveries, Saco and Pettee Drawing 13%” 
Metallic Rolls, 12°’ Coilers. 


10—Saco and Pettee 11! x 5!% Slubbers. 
(1) 40 Spindles 
(4) 52 Spindles 
(5) 60 Spindles 


2—Providence Slubbers, 11 x 5!2, 60 Spindles, 
114” Front Rolls, Serial No. 8400 Range. 


ll—Saco and Pettee Intermediates, 9 x 41, 
92 Spindles, 114" Rolls. 


26—Saco and Pettee 7 x 31% Speeders, 152 
Spindles. 


105—Fales & Jenks Spinning Frames, 240 §Spin- 
dles, 234" Gauge, 154” Rings, Whitin, Me- 
dium Spindles, Band Driven, 7’ Cylinder, 
Wood Thread Boards, Motor Driven by 5 
HP A.C. 440 Volt Motors, V-Belt Drive. 


45—Files & Jenks 220 Spindle Twisters, 3” 
Guuge, 2” Rings, Wood Thread Boards, 
8 Slat Wood Creel, 7!/2 H.P. Motor Drive, 
440 Volt, Clover Leaf Heads. 


15—Easton Burnham and Draper Spoolers. 


15—Universal +50 Winders. 


QUETSCHES 


1—General Machine Co. 50” 2 roll Quetsch 


equipped with brass rolls. 


1—Van Vlaaderen 3 roll quetsch 60” face. 
Motor driven, chain drive by 1 h.p. General 
Electric AC Motor. 


x * 
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LIQUIDATING 


40 WORTH: STREET 
Purchase and Sale of Used Machinery 
LIQUIDATION 





IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


KNITTING MACHINES 
Wildman, Scott & Williams, Brinton, Supreme. 


SEWING MACHINES 
Singer, Union Special, Merrow, Metropolitan 
and Willcox & Gibbs Flatlocks. 


FINISHING CALENDERS 

1—Butterworth 42” Hydraulic Schreiner 2 Bowl 
Calender, equipped with Cotton and Steel 
Engraved Rolls, Gas Heated Friction Unroll- 
ing and Batcher, Tension Rolls, complete 
with Accumulator and Pump, direct con- 
nected to General Electric 3 H.P. A.C. Mo- 
tor, 50 Volts, 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, 900 RPM. 
Type M.T., with Drum Controller, Magnetic 
Switch and Grids. 

1—Van Viaanderen 3-Roll Hydraulic Finishing 
Calender, Wool Felt Bowls, Large Diameter. 


COUNTERS 
34—Veeder-Root, Cloth Counters. 


FOLDERS 


1—Eastwood Gray Goods Folder, 60” wide. 
3—E & H Flat Folders, 45"’ to 60’ wide. 


GAS MIXING UNIT 
1—Kemp Gas Mixing Unit with Gas burners. 


KETTLES 


7—Copper Steam Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 
equipped with Double Motion Bronze Agita- 
tors, 70 to 350 Gallons capacity. 


METER 


G. E. Steam flow meter. 


DECATORS 


1—Parks & Woolson 72” Semi-Decator, with 
Blanket, Nash Vacuum Pump and Motor. 


DOUBLERS AND TUBERS 


1—Parks & Wilson 54” Doubling and Reeling. 

l1—Van Vlaanderen 72” tubing & doubling 
machine. 

l1—General Machine Co. 50” high speed tuber 
with Reeves drive. 


SCUTCHERS 
1—Textile 58” Roller bearing Scutcher. 
SINGEING MACHINE 


1—Van Vlaanderen 65” 2 burner 
machine with pump & motor. 


PRINTING MACHINES 


1—Laboratory Printing Machine. 

l1—Werner Single Color printing machine 47” 
face. 

2—R. B. & F. 42° Multicolor printing machine. 


PRINT MACHINE MOTORS 
5—Print Machine Motors, 23 to 35 H.P. 


singeing 


SPECIAL 


1—Textile Dye Jiggs, 54° Wooden Tub, 
2 Rubber-covered Ball Bearing Top 
Rolls, 4 Stainless Steel Immersion 


Rolls, Bevel Gear Drive with one 


DeLaval Worm Reduction Gear Unit, 
direct connected to Lincoln 10 H.P. 
A.C. Motor, 550 Volts, 60 Cycle, 3 
Phase, 1200 RPM with Control. 


500—Butterworth Tenter Chain Clips, Type 
O-O Opening, Brass Faced Clips. 





EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


OF MIiILk PROPERTIES 
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SUMUNCN Tee ne nen ceeeccacnceneeneneneeesencenceneaceaeauensnecsee CONCORDE EREUDELOREOEEDOEDOOEOOREEDEDOSEOOEAUEEETSEOEEISELONSOTEODOELOUTOS ORS EESCLOSEORS OROEDOOEDEDEOEEODS HE USOUELIOEDGEET EOE SIDORDUDORDECERE EOL REPE OEE NOODEDEDONOSENEDOGELOSNESLEDOLESRNOSEEEEUDEEUSECOEEEELOeLOeEREOLCHEGaeuceEeseoesneeecenseeesenenieeuoneceeseeneee:. 


industrial Plants Corporation 


Phone 


90 West Broadway 


OUONNONOURONOEEOEOGROGEOEEAOADEREHACEAGGNOOECSONONECEONONOOD 


Skene & Devallee Wool Top Back Washers 
Model E Draper Looms, 40” cloth, 45” be- 
tween Swords, Lacey Top Belt Driven 
Crompton & Knowles Looms, 82” between 
Swords, 4x4, 25 harness C. & K. Dobby 
Heads, individually motor driven with 1 
HP motors, 440 volts, 2 phase, 60 cycles 
Fales & Jenks Spinning Frames, 3” gauge, 
256 spindles each, 13%” rings, band drive, 

7” traverse, double boss 

72” Sipp Eastwood Warpers, individually 
motor driven 

Double Deck Atwood Winders, individually 
motor driven 


OOOERUROODOSOEDOSONOOOORADONOEOOROHOROONODOOROOEOEOOROEOREOHOEOED 


seveeneoeecenees 


COEEOEOEOEORONDEGEDEGEREDEREOUGUROEO OURO ROROEOSOOOESESOSECEROGGEOSOEOEGHOECESHEODOSCUOEOSOROGOEOROEER 


FOR SALE 


20 Paragon Braiders and large quantity 
of parts for same. 


MURRAY LANDY 
Blair & Schuylkill Aves., ene Penna 


Ceeeeneenenecnonnenecnenen OONUDONONUCAEOROCOASEEADOHOECCoeOeOROeONDogNetONNS 


Peeennveneeenecencnveny 


OCUREReReeonenenenene, 


 PPONNOEHONeeCeeeseceeneceonees AUNROROEOEORAHOEOROEDESERESOEOEOROEOEE 


FOR SALE 
100° 8 yd. Sipp Warp Mill. 
TEXAGON MILLS, INC. 
5731 Hudson Blvd. North Bergen, N. J. 


aenneennececeonsnensneee eeeereeceens Ceeenanencecncanscnencecae OUODSEDUSUROROEDEOESORMOE SEEDED EOBOBOESOBONS 


teneeneneneenoeny 
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FOR SALE 
Saco-Lowell Novelty Twister, including 
7¥2 H.P. motor, 200 spindles, No. 3 
flange ring. 
now operating. 
FS-995, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


In perfect condition, 


COUHPEOU ROR EGeUEOOORONOOHOEONOD 
Feanennceneencennanccccecenvensesenescosnens 


seeenenent 


COCOEDOUAOUOOGAREHORONOROEOROHONOESECEGUOEOROH ONCE EOROGOEOEOEOROEOOOEOEOES Oneueneoensnsessesenner 


FOR SALE 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
125 Cooper Hewitt lights. 
complete, 220 volts. 
FS-118, Textile World 
500 Weat 42nd en New York 18, N. Y 









RU 


WANTED 
48” & 60” Woolen Cards. 


eeeeonperenneneneey. 


= W-131, Textile World 
J 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 


nN. FX. 


F,eenenennenanersesnscencasseevenesesnenseey 
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OF COTTON, 


Liquidators and Exporters 7 


FACTORS FOR 


PAUL F. LOWINGER & CO. 


MACHINERY 


REctor 2-3990 





USED AND RECONDITIONED 


TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


For Domestic and Export 


For SPINNING, WEAVING, and FINISHING 


WOOL, SILK, AND SYNTHETIC FIBRES 


Amongst the many attractive offerings which we have for immediate delivery, there are:— 


Whitin Drawing Frames, 4 deliveries, 12” 
cans, 13%" front roll, leather covered top 
rolls 

Providence Machine Co. Slubber, 11x51 


McCreary Nappers, 60" wide, 
10 rolls each 


45” Cloth Rolling Up Machine 
Three Roll Mangle 
Saco-Lowell Vertical Opener 
#10 Sturtevant Blower 





Cable Address, INPLACORP, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


(TOCEEEUORELEOEEEOOEEROGEROUEOOEEOOUOORROOOOOESROOORELOOUREEDOORERODOUESOSONSSESEOODESEOUOEASEONOOEEONADEREEOEREEROOESOONSOSEANNODS 


Massachusetts 48’ Blower with Pipe Model 
No. 171 

Buffalo Duplex Collodial Blower, Size 10 

Sturtevant No. 6 Cast Iron Cupola Blower 

Hercules Portable Crane Hoist No. 5, 5000 
Ibs. capacity 

Champion 20-inch Post Drill Press with 
Swinging Table 

Worthington Vacuum Pumps, 12x12x12 

Blacksmith’s Anvil and Forge 

Sets of Card Clothing for 40’ Cards 

20,000—Rustproof Drop Wires 

Barber-Coleman Cheese Cores and Pins 

75,000—8” Filling Bobbins 


Complete Plants Our Our Specialty 


AUANHAEUNOUOROONEOREREOOADEORDEOCEAUOOOUOOUEOGOUOOOUOUUUOAOEOUOEOUEOSSOEODORESEOOEOSESEAERSOOOEOOUOOOOUOOUAOOGOOOOONS0000000000000E0NR000NRENODNONDOOOOEOAANCERSEOREOOEOOAAEOHENOCAREOEAERSEOOSESEDEODEESSESEREGEOEOEOOUOUROOOSEEGEDEOSOUOSONONDDDOESDEOSERORERLELLOGUUEOELOOULEERSOEEDOGELECEOREROLERDAOOSESESOEEDEODEOCEDEEEUEEAELE 


“CUASROGEAOOOREDEOEEHOOREDOSSEEOODEROOUUEOEUSOEOOUDESOOREUOOUEOROUEEOSOESEOOUEOUSOSSEOOOESOOGSEOOBEROOUEEEO” “ORUSOOOESEUOODOOEOEEOUSOEOODEEOOOAEDOOEAEOOEEORSOOUOOOEUODEGEGERGSO SERED ENCE OeEOEO RECO Os eNOREEEOOREEEERO NS 


WANTED 


60” Cashiko Tape Con- 
denser about 96 Ends. 36” 
Doffer, state Model, Con- 
dition, and Price. 


COLONIAL WOOLEN MILLS CO. 
West 65th & Barberton Ave. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


{OUAUECUENOEUONOOEOEONOOROODEOEEOROHOUSEOENOROOONSEOeEOONODOCeNOROSSEENODEOEOOSNODEOOOOEDY 





SOOUCUGEOREEGESAEOEOROEOACASORODOEORONOGORONSUSOSAEOROROEOEONOEED 


WANTED 
Wildman Single Head Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Give description, price and location 









WANTED 

To buy or rent, 32 to 64 feed : 
Brintons—18 or 22 cut—24 to : 
28” cylinders. : 


W-093, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


~peuapenaunenenncanensnscnsees sovevenessesensesnsapnenseuenvesensensnsngestnesucoesescenssuenseneseesenens ” 


PU 


avneneeeneneessnseneeusecnenenssnsnnennnseneneenenensnauscencenenausossnognsossonecessagaasens’ 


WANTED 
CURTIS & MARBLE 


_ KNIT GOODS NAPPER © 


W-088, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


eanenes ssvuevuevescenuenueveenenuenuenuevonsevuenneneeneenenvennenneneenennsnueneescenensnaneneunennensstts, 
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™"WANTED TO BUY 


4 set of Davis & Furber woolen cards, i 
and 4 set of Davis & Furber woolen : 
mules. Must be in good condition. 


Feeneenennenecennancnsccensensecgccseaeeey 
SUCUeONOOSONUESOEORONOOEONEORONONSOEOEOoORS 





W-123, Textile World WINONA TEXTILE MILLS, Inc. 
= 5620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL. _ Winona, Minn. 
= Automatic woolen Looms. State manufac. : WANTED 
= turers mame, type, age, boxes, amount o : ? 
= harnesses, reed space, what extra parts, = 60” Dye Jiggs and Tenter Frame. 
= kind 3 ‘cloth weaving, where can be in- : 
= spected, cas rice. : 
i . ny Textile World i : W-126, Textile World 
= 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. ~ = 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥Y. 
ee Rissaniiensdiiemiiatens eusngunnesensgnnnssunsssnsnnnsssessnscscnsenseeesesnen eossecoessssesss. 


WANTED 
4-roll 60-65” Hydraulic Calendar. 


W-130, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


SENPUOU NOEL DO OESE DEDEDE OE DO DOEOE DEO: re epemsensoe Bet ED: 
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WANTED 
MERCERIZING UNIT 


W-127, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Seneneeeonneoencseanenncasncevseescnerssesseeesasennsceceensas erences snenesseespensensensnsansnsness ns 
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Lesson 4 in Getting Reliable Textile Equipment 
Be sure your Dealer 3 as 


IS EASY - TO - GET - AT 


o Convenient location of your Dealer is important, whether you just 
want to “drop in and talk it over” or to see his stocks and inspect 
his rebuilding jobs. We have a location that’s EASY to reach... 
(no ferries, tunnels, viaducts or maps needed). Maybe that’s the 
reason why so many of our customers are "REPEATS”—that, and 
the VALUE we give in reliable textile equipment. Glad to see you 
at any time, to talk over your equipment problems! 


CARDING, SPINNING 
& WEAVING: 


1—Foster #101 Winder 80 Spindles. 

6—Universal #80 Supercone Winders. 

4—Lazenby Cop Winders. 

3—WARPERS, REELS & BEAMERS 92”. 

45—TWISTERS Rayon Double Deck. 

6—TWISTERS 242” Ring, Novelty. 

1—TWISTER 342” Gauge, 160 Spindles. 

6—SPOOLERS for 3542” & 40” Jack- 
spools. 

24—-SPINNING FRAMES 3%” Gauge, 
Tape Driven. 

32—SPINNING FRAMES 2%” Gauge. 
Band Driven. 

2—SHREDDERS 60” x 30”. 


1—REDUCER (Worsted) 36 Spindle de- 
livery 12x6 Bobbin. 


2—OPENERS, Vertical. 

32—-C&K 4x4 Box Looms 92”. 
24—C&K 4x1 Automatic Looms 79)”. 
30—Draper E Looms 40”. 


22—Stafford 40” Automatic Shuttle 
change Looms 25 harness Dobby. 


20—Draper E 34” Looms. 
250—Draper E 30” Looms. 
5—INTERMEDIATES 9x42. 


1—GILL BOX 2 Spindle Ball Intersect- 


ing. 
1—GILL BOX 6 Spindle Cone. 
1—GARNETT 3 cylinder 64 x 20. 
2—FEEDS, Bramwell 40” Cards. 
3—FEEDS, Scotch for 60” Cards. 
1—DUSTER, Cone type. 
20—DRAWING FRAMES 6 deliveries. 


2—CONDENSERS, Tape for 72” Cards. 


PARTIAL LIST 


2—COMBS complete with circles. 

8—SETS Iron 2 cylinder Worsted 
Cards. 

4—Sets 60x48, 2 cylinder Waste Cards. 

1—SET D&F 4 cylinder IRON CARD 
48x48, bramwell feed, metallic 
breast, intermediate feed, fully 
clothed taking off 48 good ends. 


2—Sets 3 cylinder Cards 48x48. 


DYEING & FINISHING: 


1—WASHER, 66” squeeze rolls and 
folder. 

1—YARN SCOURING UNIT 3 Bow! in- 
dividually motor driven. 

3—WASHERS, Wool 6’ & 8’ boxes. 

2—TUBERS with clocks 42” & 66”. 

3—-TENTER FRAMES, Clamp, 70’ x 80”, 
30’ x 60”. 

1—SUEDING MACHINE 60” 

1—STEAMING Machine 68” with 
blanket. 

8—SHEARS 32” to 84” Single & Double 
Blade, some with List Savers. 

1—SCUTCHER 50” motor driven. 

4—QUETCHES 44” to 66”. 

3—PRESSES, Rotary 6642” to 84” Dou- 
ble Beds. 

1—PRESS, Apron type 72”. 

1—PADDER, hydraulic 96” x 18” motor 
driven. 

3—NAPPERS 80” to 90” D.A. 24 & 36 
roll Units. 

2—NAPPERS 80” D.A. 20 roll units. 

2—NAPPERS Knitgoods 72” Gear 
Driven. 





2568 PARK AVENUE 
BRONX, 51, NEW YORK 
NEAR 138th ST. 


2—NAPPERS C&M Single Roll 66”. 

3—MANGLES 40” to 66”. 

4—JIGGS 43” & 59”. 

2—FULLING MILLS, Double Compart- 
ments. 

2—FOLDERS 40” & 60”. 

2—FLAPPERS 46” & 60”. 

1—FOLDER & DOUBLER 90” cloth. 

1—EXTRACTOR 72” Vacuum, pump & 
motor. 

6—EXTRACTORS 24” to 60”. 

2—DRY-HEADS, Tubular Knit Goods & 
11 Aluminum baskets. 

3—DYEING Machines Warp 1 to 6 
bowl units. 

4—DYEING Hussong 1000-lb capacity 
each complete with Trolleys, Air- 
lift hoists, pumps motor driven. 


1—DRYER, SKEIN conveyor type Hurri. 
cane Class D complete. 
2—DRYERS, Carbonizing or Raw Stock. 
2—DRYERS, Pin 80” & 84”. 
2—DOUBLERS 54” & 66” with clocks. 
1—DECATUR—Full 72” complete. 
1—DECATUR—SEMI 72” complete. 
pump, motors & blanket. 
2—CHINCHILLA Machines 60”. 


4—CAN DRYERS 41”x51", 44°x23", 
75x30" and 82”x51”. 


2—CALENDERS, Friction 43” and 54”. 

1—-CALENDER, Embossing 4342” with: 
3 sets design rollers. 

6—CALENDERS 36” to 100” widths. 

4—BRUSHES, Vertical & Horizontal 36° 
to 66”. 

1—BATCHER 66”. 

2—AGERS 50” & 72”. 


Miscellaneous spare parts: Bristle brushes, rubber, wood and metallic rolls. 


NORMAN M. McDOWELL ASSOCIATES 


2568 Park Avenue 


Tel.: MElrose 5-1772 


Bronx 51, New York 
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For finer fabrics 
specify 


PRECISION SET 
— AND GROUND 


WISSCO 


CARD AND 


NAPPER 
CLOTHING 


@ The quality of finished fabrics depends to a great extent 
upon perfect carding and napping. Wissco Card and 
Napper Clothing is made of special steels. Its clean-cut 
staples are precision set and ground, and the finished prod- 
uct is checked under a microscope. This complete, careful 
control assures perfect results. Available in all standard 
foundations. Glass-hardened points eliminate loss of time 
due to regrinding. 

For literature write Card Clothing Gen’l Sales Office, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Sterling St., Clinton, Mass., 
or 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sales Offices in Buffalo, 


Chicago, San Francisco, Worcester. 


ey 
VEL 


CARD AND NAPPER CLOTHING 


for wool, worsted, cotton, 


asbestos and specialties 
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HIPC ¢ ¢¢ Moving Your Business 
Opening a New Plant or Office 
Sizing up the Reconversion Picture 
Interested in America’s #1 Market for Your Goods 


ACCEPT YOUR COPY 
of this New, Informative Book about New York State 


Here Are Simple Direct Facts — written by businessmen 

themselves— about Labor, Raw and Semi-Processed 

Materials, Power, Fuel, Transportation, and Other Factors 
that Can Affect Your Business in New York State. 


No matter how much routine statistical information you 
have at your fingertips, here is a book which will help a 
businessman decide where to open a new plant, a new 
branch office, or size up reconversion problems. 


Between the covers of this book—just off the press— 
you receive more than statistics. Here is a mature, con- 
sidered summary of the advantages New York State 
offers business. Yours for sending the coupon at right. 

You'll find quoted the unbiased opinions of New York 
State business executives, men who know from years of 
practical experience that New York is a good State in 
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which to do business. You profit by their experience. 


Here is a book you will read from cover to cover—one 
you will pass along for your associates to read. It’s a 
compilation of sound practical facts which anyone facing 
the problems of expansion and reconversion can utilize 
to advantage. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! This book is packed with facts that may 


influence your net profits. Merely clip the coupon below and attach it 
o your business letterhead. This is a limited edition. Act promptly. 


M. P. CATHERWOOD, Commissioner 
New York State Department of Commerce 
Room 402, 112 State Street 

Albany (1), New York 


Please send me a copy of “New York Means 
Business’’— without cost or obligation to me—of 
course. 
Name (Title). 


Firm 


Address 


a Zone if any State 
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are gure specified 
by more users 


A little thing like a Traveler 
can make a whale of a differ- 
ence in the spinning or twisting 
operations of a mill. Buyers of 
Travelers take no chances. They 
are influenced by performance 
only. .. It is conditions such as 
these that have been the making 


of Carter Travelers. 


Che A.B.C. ' LINE 


Spinning and T wister rT rials 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


A. B. CARTER, INC 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN ST REET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY,D.F. * 


*Reliance 
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SMOOTH STARTING REDUCES YARN BREAKAGE 


when the starter is switched to the full 
speed position such as occurs with an ordi- 
nary starting transformer. 


Tes is less breakage, even on tender 
yarns, when you use Allen-Bradley velvet- 
smooth motor controls on textile machines. 
Spindles can be brought up to full speed 
with velvet smoothness. The starting ten- 
sion on the yarn is so light and uniform 


There are two types of A-B resistance 
starters—Bulletin 640 semi-automatic in 
which the operator controls the starting 


that you have less breakage, less waste, 
and more production per machine. 


Allen-Bradley resistance starters provide 


cycle with a hand lever, and Bulletin 740 
automatic starter where the operator 
merely presses a starting button. Wherever 


velvet-smooth starting is needed, specify 
Allen-Bradley resistance starters. 


this stepless speed control with Bradley- 
unit compression graphite disc resistors, 
which permit very gradual increases of 
power input. There is no abrupt starting 
jolt...no violent current inrush or jerk 


Allen-Bradley Company 
120 W. Greenfield Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Open view of Bulletin 
740 automatic re 


duced voltage starter. : : : 
e The Bradleyunit consists of an insulated 


steel tube filled with hard, strong, graph- 
ite discs. Its resistance is controlled 


Velvet-smooth starting of Bulletin 740 starter as com- by varying the pressure on the discs. 


pared with jerky starting of ordinary compensator. 


Send for Bulletin THO rans to 


complete details on how automatic reduced voltage 


starters can give you velvet-smooth motor starting. 


-BRADLEY 


a we 
MOTOR CONTROLS 


| ALLE 


# NELLY, 
A 


’> VELVET-SMOOTH 
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Nona 


PAT. REG. 


J Laboratory Certified for WATER-REPELLENCY 


/ Laboratory Certified for DURABILITY 


There's an instantaneous, enthusiastic, trend-setting reception} 
NORANE, the new durable repellent by Warwick Chemical Co 
pany, makers of IMPREGNOLE repellents. Tested and proven 

millions of yards of fabrics processed for the armed forces 
rigid government standards, a limited supply of NORANE is 
available for civilian use. We respectfully solicit your ing i 








